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HOSHANGABAD DISTRICT 

CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

SITUATION AND PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

1. The Hoshangabad District is the lieadquarters Dis- 
trict of the Nerbudda Division of the 
Position and boun- Central Provinces. Lying between lati- 
tude 21° 53' and 22° 59' N. and longitude 
7l)° 47' and 78’ 44' E., it cover-s an area of 3676 square 
mile.s. It is a long irregular strip of country, stretching 
along the left bank of the Nerbudda valley between the 
Vindhyan mountains and the Satpura hills, and including 
part of the latter range within its borders. Its average length 
is about 120 miles, and though at its eastern and 
western extremities it widens out, the breadth is not 
usually more than 25 miles. The northern boundary of 
the District is the river Nerbudda, beyond which are 
the Native States of Bhopal and Indore ; on the east the 
river Dudhi separates it from Narsinghpur ; to the west 
lies Nimar ; and on the south it marches with Chhindwara 
and Betul. The District is divided into four tahsils, of which 
the easternmost is Sohagpur and the westernmost Harda, 
while between them lie Hoshangabad and Seoni, called 
Malwa, to distinguish it from the District of Seoni-Chhapara. 
There is also a separate tahsildar at Fachmarhi, a military 
sanitarium and the summer residence of the Local Adminis- 
tration, which is perched on a plateau among the hills in the 
south-east corner of the Sohagpul: tahsil. In the south-west 
of the Harda tahsil is the Feudatory State of Makrai, for 
which the Deputy Commissioner of Hoshangabad acts as 
Political Agent. The south-east of the Sohagpur tahsil is 

1 



2 HOBHANOABAD. OEBEBAL DJESOBimON . 

occupied by the Ghhatei, Bariam-Pagara and Pachmarhi 
jagira. 

2. The District of Hoshangabad falls naturally into two 

„ ... parts, the hills and the valley. The 

Division into hill and whole of the south is occupied by the 
^*'*®^* Satpura range, rising in a continuous 

chain of forest-clad hills. Between this and the Nerbudda 
is a narrow strip of nearly level country, some 15 miles 
acro.s8, which slopes gently down towards the river, with 
slight undulations between the many tributary streams 
flowing northwards from the hills. Beyond the Nerbudda, 
again, rise the Vindhyan mountains. This division into hill 
and valley is not, however, absolute. Isolated knolls and 
low stony ranges are not infrequently found in the plain. 
The Satpuras, indeed, which generally run in ranges parallel 
to the line of the valley, throw out but few spurs at right 
angles to it, and trend away regularly to the west-south-west. 
But the Vindhyan mountains are much more erratic in 
direction, and uncertain in appearance. In many places 
they are only to be seen from the Nerbudda as a far off out- 
line ; and the northern half of the basin, belonging to 
Bhopal or Indore, appears as broad and fertile as the 
southern. At other times they run suddenly in and then 
turn and follow the river, which washes their bases for miles. 
In .such places outlying spurs and hills are generally found 
on the southern side. One such spur, called the Black Rocks, 
crops up close to Hoshangabad, and supplies the town with 
building and paving stone. Further west are the Guari and 
irtn. nifl.iis5. hills, while at the extreme north-west the Vindhyans 
appear south of the Nerbudda in long, low, stony ranges, 
known as the Bair! hills, which almost unite with an offshoot 
of the Satpura and obliterate the plain. 

3. With these exceptions the valley is one almost con- 

tinuous wheat tract of rich black soil. 
The Nerlmdda valley. broken here and there by strips 

of poorer cnltivatbn, and dotted with villages thickly peo- 



PREFATORY NOTE. 


In this volume the chapter on History and Archaiology 
and the sections on Religion, Caste, Social Life and Customs, 
and Language are written by R. V. Russell, Gazetteer 
Superintendent, and all the remainder of the volume by G. 
L. Corbett, Assistant Commissioner, Hosbangabad. The 
section on Geology, with some information on Minerals, was 
contributed by Mr. H. Walker of the Geological Survey. 
The extiint Settlement Reports on the District are those of 
Mr. (Sir C.) Elliott (186.5) .and of Mr. F. G. Sly (1896). 
Sir C. Elliott’s Report is one of the most valuable works 
relating to the Central Provinces, and both Reports have 
been referred to freely in the Gazetteer. Sir 0. Elliott’s 
excellent monograph on the Korkiis, printed as an Appendix 
to his Report, has been reproduced in an abridged form. 
Captain J. Forsyth’s book, ‘The Highlands of Central 
India ’ contains much that is of interest concerning Pach- 
inarhi and the Mahadeo Hills. The history of the Jagirdari 
Settlements is derived from Mr. Sly’s Report (1896). The 
effects of the famines of 1897 and 1900 are detailed in the 
Report of Mr. C. E. Low on the subsequent abatement pro- 
ceedings (1902). Valuable notes on Agrioulture have been 
supplied by Mr. Sly and by Mr. G. Evans, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture. The chapter on Agriculture has been read 
by Mr. Low and Mr. Evans, and that on Land Revenue 
Administration by Mr. C. W. Montgomerie. Mr. A, A. 
Dunbar-Brander 1. F. S. has supplied notes on Botany and 
Wild Animals, and he and Mr. R. S. Hole 1. F. S. have 
read in manuscript the chapter on Forests. Captain G. 
Fowler I. M. S. haa furnished a note on diseases. Mr. A. 
Taylor of the Friends’ Mission has sent an interesting 
account of MahSdeo Fair. 

Nagpub, ) G. L. C. 

S4th March 1908. / R. V. R. 
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pled by a prosperous agricultural community. Although 
not comprising much more than half the total area, it con- 
tains practically the whole of the cultivation and population 
of the District, and, except for the important item of 
forest produce, almost all its trade and wealth. Generally 
speaking, the east is poorer than the west, and the Sohagpur 
tahsTi, which contains the large estates of four Gond Rajas 
and all or part of three jaglrs, is the least fertile and the least 
prosperous in the District, The land is lighter and the coun- 
try more undulating than elsewhere, and it is intersected by 
many rivers and jungle-girt ravines, which wash away the 
finer constituents of the soil. But Sohagpur has its revenge 
in its greater natural beauty. The country is studded with 
noble mahua trees {Bassia latifolia), which in many parts 
almost give it the appearance of an English park. There is 
less monotony in the scenery, and more undulation to break 
the view, while everywhere the grand Mahadeo hills are full 
in sight. Further west, in the Hoshangabad tahsil, the 
streams are less numerous and do less damage to the soil, 
while beyond the large river Tawa the plain of Raisalpur is 
one of the richest in the District, The country too is not 
unpicturesque : for though the plain is flat and monotonous, 
the bold conical hill of Sirisdeo, backed by forest-clad 
ranges, to the south, and the curiously formed Vindhyan 
hills, which rise abruptly from the river bank to the north, 
help to relieve the landscape, and in the early spring form 
an admirable setting to the level and unbroken expanse 
of ripening wheat. The Seoul tahsil is a level and almost 
continuous stretch of fertile soil; and though on its eastern 
and western borders, where considerable streams descend from 
the hills, there are strips of wooded country, the main 
ranges, which hem in the valley on the north and south, 
here recede and widen out the plain. This is the seat of 
perhaps the oldest civilisation in the District. The main 
body of its inhabitants were probably amongst the first im- 
migrants from Upper India, and SeonT has enjoyed a more 
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unbroken continuity of cultivation than any other tahsil* 
The eastern portion of the Harda tahsll is somewhat similar 
in its physical features to Seoni. But further west, in the 
Bairl and Charwa tracts, the country is hilly and stony, and 
much of the light soil is only now being reclaimed from 
waste. Such are the main features of the Hoshangabad 
valley, and its distinguishing characteristic is its great fer- 
tility, for which it has long been justly famous. More than 
forty years ago Mr. (Sir C.) Elliott, when Settlement Officer 
of the District, described it as the richest and most fertile 
valley in India. ‘ The cultivation, ’ he wrote', ‘may bo 
‘ rougher and less careful than elsewhere ; but this is the 
‘ only soil in the world which will bear wheat crops for 
‘ forty years in succession without a fallow and without 
‘ manure. The produce per acre may be less than in higher 
‘ cultivated countries, but there is no part of India which 
‘exports so much wheat absolutely, and probably none which 
‘ exports so much per head of its cultivating population — 

* none, that is, where an equal amount of labour creates a 

* larger produce. Of the many districts to which the title of 
‘the “Garden of India” has been given, none perhaps 
‘deserves it better than Hoshangabad.’ 

4. The Satpura range, which covers the southern half 
of the District, is but a background to 
th«k picture — a background of great 
beauty, with lofty rugged hills covered with deep forest, 
culminating in the Pachmarhi plateau, which is some 3500 
feet above the sea-level, and is surrounded with peaks about 
a thousand feet still higher. It may be noticed that the 
use of the word Satpura to denote the whole range of hills 
along the south of the Nerbudda seems to be purely European, 
and the name should properly be confined to the block which 
lies to the south-west of the District in Nimar. The native 
mind, never having regarded the whole mass of hills as a single^ 
range or a collective unity, has given a distinct name to 
^ Settlement Beport, Chap. I, para. 8. 
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^ach separate block which, from height or sacredness, has 
acquired some degree of notoriety. Of these the most import- 
ant are the Mahadeo hills, among which the Pachmarhi 
plateau is situated. The Mahadeo hills include the whole 
mass of sandstone mountain which is encircled by the Denwa 
and Sonbhadra rivers, but the name is especially applied to a 
single peak 4384 feet high, rising from the southern edge of the 
Pachmarhi plateau, at the foot of which are the sacred cave 
and shrine of Mahadeo. The Mahadeo massif contains the 
finest hills in the whole Satpura range, including Dhiipgarh 
<4454 feet), which is the highest point between the Nilgiris 
and the Himalayas, Chauragarh (4317 feet) and Belkandhar 
(3779 feet). North-west of this the bluff sandstone hills of 
Ohhater (2935 feet) and Doria (2921 feet) separate the Dis- 
trict from Chhindwara. West of Mahadeo lie the Malni hills, 
bounded on three sides by the Sonbhadra, Denwa and Tawa 
rivers. Wild and barren standstone hills alternate with 
open valleys, and the highest eminence is the conspicuous 
hill of Tek (2728 feet) to the south of Sohagpur, which has 
been found to be of considerable value as a surveying station. 
The range dwindles somewhat in the Hoshangabad and 
Seoni tahslls, and the only features of interest are the Bordha 
plateau, which contains a fair proportion of cultivated land, 
and the bold peak of Sirisdeo (2158 feet), to the south of 
rtarsi. In the Harda tahsll, however, the Rajaborari tract 
includes a large area of low hills and forest. The formation 
here is pure trap. South-west of this are the trap hills of 
Kaliblnt, which were transferred to the Nimar District in 1904. 
The hill country is almost one continuous stretch of forest. 
Generally rocky and unculturable, in some open plateaus, 
and particularly in the valleys of the more important rivers, 
a more fertile soil is to be found, some of which is already 
occupied by villages, while some has recently been disforested 
and thrown open to cultivation on ryotwari tenure. In 
these hill tracts villages held in ordinary proprietary right 
are but few ; but the south-east of the Sohagpur tahsil is 
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occupied by the jagirs, and there are clusters of malguzari 
villages in the Denwa valley, on the plateau of Bordha and 
in Rajaborari. The remainder is almost entirely Govern- 
ment forest. Population is sparse and consists with few ex- 
ceptions of aboriginal tribes of Gonds and Korjcus, who carry 
on a rude cultivation in forest clearings, frequently shifting 
their habitation, while the Hindu has penetrated to and 
occupied the more fertile spots. 

5. Hoshangabad is essentially a District of rivers. Many 
streams, large and small, flow down from 
the Satpura^, generally in a north-wes- 
terly direction, into the Nerbudda. The Nerbudda itself is a 
fine river, about half a mile wide, flowing between steep well- 
defined banks, which are filled to the top during floods in the 
rains. Its channel is navigable only for a short period of the* 
year, and is not now used for traffic. The most important 
tributary is the Tawa with its affluents. The Tawa rises in 
the Chhindwara District and flows down through the forests 
from the Betul hills in a broad deep stream, spreading out 
into a wide sandy bed as it enters the plain. It joins the 
Nerbudda at Bandarabhan, four miles above Hoshangabad, 
but the waters of the two rivers are supposed not to inter- 
mingle, and at the festival of Til-Sankrant many Hindus of 
Hoshangabad cross over to the northern bank to bathe in 
the sacred Nerbudda. The Tawa drains a wide watershed 
and has numerous tributaries, of which the Sukhtawa, 
the Gurgugona and the Malni arc all considerable 
streams. But its most important affluent is the Denwa, 
a river of almost equal volume, which rises on the eastern 
slope of the Pachmarhi hills, and after descending 
in a northerly direction through a very fine defile, above 
which the Pachmarhi road has been constructed, turns due 
west and flows down between two parallel ridges of the 
Satpuras to meet the Tawa just before it quits the jungle. 
At Chormalni the Denwa is joined by another large river, 
the Sonbhadra, which, with its tributary the Bori, drains 
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the western slope of the Pachmarhi hills, and then turns 
north and forces a passage into the Denwa valley through 
the intervening ridge. This gorge, impassable except on 
foot, is of striking grandeur. Another considerable tributary 
of the Denwa is the Nag Dewali, a beautifully clear rocky 
stream, which rises near Pachmarhi in the deep gorge known 
as Jambudwip, and descends north-westwards through 
the hills in a series of charming cascades, finally joining the 
Denwa near Kukra. Next in importance to the Tawa is the 
Ganjal river, which divides the Seoni from the Hardii 
tahsil. Its source is in the Ilajaborari forest, and neiir 
Chhidgaon railway station it receives an important tribu- 
tary, the Moran river, which descends from the Betul hills 
through the jungles of Lokhartalai. Other rivers of some 
size and importance are the Dudhi, the Palakmati, the 
Hatara, whose upper waters flow through a sandstone ravine 
of remarkable beauty, the Ajnal and the Machak, while 
the southernmost portion of the Harda tahsil is in the 
watershed of the Tapti. All these rivers flow in deep 
beds, which in the east are generally sandy, but in the 
west are often rocky. Tlie violence of their floods can be 
judged from the fact that in one night of September 1864, 
after 11 inches of rain had fallen in 36 hours, the stone 
piers of the Bagra railway bridge, 12 feet by 50 in width 
and length, were snapped in two by the torrent of the 
Tawa.^ Another characteristic of the rivers of this District 
is percolation. Some of the smaller streams disappear 
altogether, as they issue from the hills, and flow under- 
ground for some distance, and in other cases a considerable 
volume of water percolates through the soil beneath the 
river bed. Thus even in the hottest months, when the beds 
are dry, water can nearly always be found two or three feet 
below the surface. 

6. The fall of the Nerbudda during its course in the 
District is about three feet in a mile. The 

Blevation. which constitutes the valley is very 
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flat, rising but slightly towards the hills, and sloping gently 
westwards with the fall of the river, Bankheri, the easternmost 
railway station, is 1159 feet above the sea, and Khirkian, the 
westernmost, is 915 feet above the sea. The distance between 
them is 120 miles, so that the fall of the railway line is 2 feet a 
mile. The highest part of the hill tract, and indeed of the 
whole Satpura range, is the Mahadeo hills, at the south-eavst 
corner of the District. The Pachmarhi plateau is 3500 feet 
above the sea, and the surrounding peaks are about 1000 feet 
higher. Of them, Dhupgarh (4454 feet) is the highest point 
between the Nilgiris and the Himalayas. Elsewhere in the Dis- 
trict the range maintains a level of about 2000 feet, while the 
lateral valleys vary from about 1200 feet to 1700 feet. The 
only important plateau is that of Bordha, which is 1300 
feet above the sea. 

Geology — (H. Walker). 

7. An alluvial plain stretches southwards from the Ner- 
budda as it flows through this District 
and with few exceptions no rock expo- 
sures are seen. To the west of Handia and also in the sub- 
montane tracts of the Satpura hills, outcrops of rock are 
very commonly met with . The hill country of the eastern 
and central portions of the District, with the highest peaks 
in the Pachmarhi hills, consists almost entirely of rocks of 
the Gondwana system. The western and south-western 
tracts are covered with large flows of basalts of the 
Deccan trap. 

In the west of the District, and continuing for 15 to 20 
miles from the basalt plateau there is a regular scarp, 800 to 
1000 feet high, forming the edge of a plateau composed prin- 
cipally of massive sandstones. To the east this plateau is cut 
off from the great range of the Pachmarhi hills, and while 
retaining a gentle westerly dip, presents a steep scarp to the 
broad undulating valley of the TaWa river, which lies to the 
east. As one passes eastwards, the above-mentioned scarp 
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gives way to an outer range of low hills, irregular in outline 
which leaves a clear view of the Pachmarhi range to the 
south. Throughout this range there is a gentle dip to the 
north. 

8. The appended list shows what formations are met 
with in the District: — 

List of formations, 

1. Soil and Alluvium. 

2. Latcrite. 

3. Deccan Trap. 

- 1 . Gondwana Series. 

(a) Jabalpur group. 


and Limestones). 

9. The eastern and central portions of the plain of the 
Nerbudda in this District are covered by 
Alluvium, alluvium consisting of a stiff reddish, 

yellowish, or brownish clay with numerous intercalated bands 
of sand and gravel. Kankar abounds throughout and 
pisolitic iron granules are of frequent occurrence. The thick- 
ness of the alluvial deposits as exposed along the banks of the 
rivers, usually does not exceed 100 feet. That the alluvium 
varies greatly in thickness is shown by the record of the 
boring at Suakberi made in search of coal. This went through 
491 feet of alluvium and the base was not reached. The 
valley from Hoshangabad to Harda consists of a gently un- 
dulating plain of cotton soil. In general, no rocks appear in 
the streams. South of Harda, towards Charwa, there is a 
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flat, rising but slightly towards the hills, and sloping gently 
westwards with the fall of the river. Bankheri, the easternmost 
railway station, is 1159 feet above the sea, and Khirkian, the 
westernmost, is 9 15 feet above the sea. The distance between 
them is 120 miles, so that the fall of the railway line is 2 feet a 
mile. The highest part of the hill tract, and indeed of the 
whole Satpura range, is the MaliMeo hills, at the south-east 
corner of the District. The Pachmarhi plateau is 3500 feet 
above the sea, and the surrounding peaks are about 1000 feet 
higher. Of them, Dhupgarh (4454 feet) is the highest point 
between the Nilgiris and the Himalayas. Elsewhere in the Dis- 
trict the range maintains a level of about 2000 feet, while the 
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montane tracts of the Satpura hills, outcrops of rock are 
very commonly met with. The hill country of the eastern 
and central portions of the District, with the highest peaks 
in the Pachmarhi hills, consists fjmost entirely of rocks of 
the Gondwana system. The western and south-western 
tracts are covered with large flows of basalts of the 
Deccan trap. 

In the west of the District, and continuing for 15 to 20 
miles from the basalt plateau there is a regular scarp, 800 to 
1000 feet high, forming the edge of a plateau composed prin- 
cipally of massive sandstones. To the east this plateau is cut 
off from the great range of the Pachmarhi hills, and while 
retaining a gentle westerly dip, presents a steep scarp to the 
broad undulating valley of the TaWa river, which lies to the 
east. As one passes eastwards, the above-mentioned scarp 
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gives way to an outer range of low hills, irregular in outline 
which leaves a clear view of the Pachmarhi range to the 
south. Throughout this range there is a gentle dip to the 
north. 

8. The appended list shows what formations are met 
List of foromtions. District 


J. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 

f). 


Soil and Alluvium. 
Laterite. 

Deccan Trap. 


(h) Upper. 

ic) 

id) 

(e) 


Gondwana Series. 

(a) Jabalpur group. 

Mahadeva group. 

I Bagra beds. 

I Deiiwa beds. 
Lower. Pachmarhi beds 
Damuda group. | 

Talcher group. j 


Upper 

Gondwana* 

Lower 

Gondwana. 


Vindhyan sandstones. 


Crystalline rocks (including the Bijapur Quartzites 
and Limestones). 


9. The eastern and central portions of the plain of the 
Nerbudda in this District are covered by 
alluvium consisting of a stiff reddish, 
yellowish, or brownish clay with numerous intercalated bands 
of sand and gravel. Kankar abounds throughout and 
pisolitic iron granules are of frequent occurrence. The thick- 
ness of the alluvial deposits as exposed along the banks of the 
rivers, usually does not exceed 100 feet. That the alluvium 
varies greatly in thickness is shown by the record of the 
boring at Suakheri made in search of coal. This went through 
491 feet of alluvium and the base was not reached. The 
valley from Hoshangabad to Hard a consists of a gently un- 
dulating plain of cotton soil. In general, no rocks appear in 
the streams. South of Hard a, towards Charwa, there is a 
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great- bay of alluvium stretching further to the west. This- 
large quantity of surface deposits away from the river ap- 
pears to indicate a former distribution of the rivers through- 
out this country different from that at present prevailing. 
Three small exposures of laterite are to be met with about 
half a mile to the east of Sontalai village. The material ia 
pisolitic hematite. 


10. The rocks of the Deccan Trap Series which occupy 
the south-western corner of the District, 
The Deccan trap. consist for the most part of fine-grained 

compact basalts. Beds of ve.sicular basalts are also met 
with, and in many places they pass into amygdaloidal types 
in which the amygdules are infilled with zeolites, calcite, or 
some form of siltca. 


Over this country the traps are in almost perfect horizon - 
tality, and the dips, if any occur, are very slight. The 
flattened summits of the hills, the lines of stratification con- 
spicuously seen upon them, the paucity of large trees and the 
abundance of long grass, enable one to distinguish from a 
distance, and almost with certainty, which are trap hills. 
Small areas occupied by the Deccan trap are to be met with in 
the eastern parts of the District. These have probably 
formed, at one time, part of the large basalt plateau which 
now exists in the Chhindwara Dislrict. 


Trap dykes traverse all the formations, but nowhere are 
they so abundant as in the Jabalpur and Upper Mahadeva 
groups. That these intrusive dykes all belong to the period 
of the Deccan trap outspread would also seem evident, for 
in many places the dykes are confluent with great overlying 
masses, becoming lost in them ; and also, sheets of trap 
intrusive between the sedimentary strata are continuous with 
the main superficial flows. There is a marked concentra- 
tion of dykes near the northern margin of the Gondwana 
rocks. 
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11. The peaksof Chhater and Doria lie to the east-south - 

east of Fatehpur and are distant 4 and 7 
Upper Gondwana miles respectively. Massive sandstones. 
Mahadeva j?roups. form the summits of these hills and are 
the only representatives of the Jabalpur 
group to be seen in this District. 

The northern line of hills extending from near Lokharta- 
lai to beyond Fatehpur is formed almost wholly of the upper- 
most horizon of the Mahadeva group. These beds are named 
Bagra from an old fort built upon them at the mouth of the 
Tawa gorge. The transverse extension of these beds is small 
in comparison with the longitudinal, and there is no sign of 
them'^south of the Denwa river along the greater portion of 
its course. The composition of this group is remarkably 
variable. Westwards from the neighbourhood of Fatehpur 
to near Nandarwara the rocks present everywhere the same 
irregularities of composition — sandstones, clays, limestones 
and conglomerates without any assignable order, horizontal 
or vertical, only that the conglomerates are always in greatest 
force near to the main boundary. From Sali (near Nandar- 
wara) to Lokhartalai there is a well-defined scarped edge of 
conglomerates and sandstones. 

The boundary between the beds of the upper, or Bagra 
horizon, and those of the lower, or Denwa horizon of the 
MahMeva group is only locally well defined. This is due to 
the variable nature of the upper deposits which sometimes 
give somewhat similar beds at the junction to the lower ones. 
In the greater part of the Denwa valley the beds are thick 
and of pale greenish yellow and bright red mottled clays 
with discontinuous and subordinate bands of white sand- 
stone, and very rarely limestone. The southern boundary 
of this horizon is usually well-defined, the clays lapping 
upon the unbroken sandstones of the Pachmarhi group. 

12. The Pachmarhi sandstones are named after that 


Pachmarhi beds. 


station, in the neighbourhood of which 
they attain their maximum development. 
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The width of the outcrop at this part is about 12 miles, 
from north to south ; there is a steady dip of 10^ to the 
north and a thickness of at least 8000 feet. As the outcrop 
is followed to the west, one sees that it rapidly narrows in a 
north and south direction. This narrowing of the outcrop is 
accompanied by a decrease in the thickness of the strata. 
Thus, at the gorge of the Sonbhadra river the width of out- 
crop is 4 miles ; there is a steady northerly dip of 10'^, and a 
total thickness of strata of 3500 feet. In the gorge of the 
Tawa river the thickness of the strata is 1700 feet, and these 
are spread over an outcrop 2 miles in width. From here the 
beds sweep in a large curve to the southwards and finally die 
out not far from the upper courses of the Sukhtawa river. 

This group is for the most part the simplest and best 
defined of the whole series. It consists entirely of massive 
banks of sandstone, with overlapping superposition amongst 
themselves, and is generally in sharp contact with clay 
deposits on the north, and with shaly carbonaceous beds at 
its base on the south. 

13. The rocks of the Damuda group are exposed 
, towards the south-eastern limits of the 

Dfimuaa group. 

District, in the hills to the south and west 
of Pachmarhi. The beds of this group consist of an upper 
horizon-— the Bijori — and a lower one — the Motur. Of these, 
the latter is not represented in thw District. 

A succession of thick soft sandstones with a few subor- 
dinate layers of brown and red clay, with occasional faint 
carbonaceous markings, is typical of the beds of the Bijori 
horizon. Near to the high level villages of Rorighat and 
Almod, 4 miles S.-W., and 5 miles S.-S.-W. of Pachmarhi 
respectively, there are some beds of sandy micaceous shale, 
locally carbonaceous and with faint plant impressions* A 
thick band of highly carbonaceous shale is to be found in the 
deep gorge to the west of Rorighat, and a similar band, 
possibly the same, occurs in the low ground near Bijori (6 
miles south-east of Pachmarhi). Archegosaurxis was found in 
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these last named beds at a place about a mile to the south- 
west of Bijori. Massive sandstones, very similar to the 
Pachmarlu beds, are associated with all these carbonaceous, 
beds. 

The carbonaceous element appears t6 be confined to the 
central region of this horiison, where red clays are rare, and 
where the maximum thickness of strata is attained. Coaly 
matter has not been obtained. 

14. The rocks of Talcher age found in this District 

, conform to the characters of those of tlie 

Talcher group. 

typical areas of the group. They are 
greenish and pinkish earthy sandstones and fine silt-beds, 
with glacial boulders. 

Only two exposures of these beds occur within the limits 
of the District. The smaller area lies about 2 miles to the 
west of Fatehpur and the larger one occurs immediately to the 
east and north-east of Hathmkhapa. The village of Anhoni 
is built on this larger patch. The prevailing colour of the 
Talcher clay in the Anhoni exposure is a dull purple. 

15. Several small exposures of Vindhyan rocks are to 

be found in the District, viz,, two near 

Vindhyan series. 

Hoshangabad, several to the north of 
Khaparia, and two near Sontalai, These last are connected 
with larger areas in the Nimar District. The commonest 
rock in these Vindhyan beds is a hard compact fine-grained, 
purplish, rather thin-bedded, sandstone. In consequence of 
the isolated nature of these occurrences, and so far the entire 
absence of fossils, it is difficult to asvsign an exact horizon to 
these strata. Those near Sontalai are classed provisionally 
with the Upper Bhander sandstone, and those near 
Hoshangabad are thought to be on the same horizon as the 
Rewa sandstones. Excellent flagstones and good ballast are 
obtained from the quarries in the exposures to the south-east 
of Hoshangabad. These two scarps jutting out from the 
alluvium of the Nerbudda are locally named the Black 
rocks. 
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16. On the geological map accompanying this note no 
attempt has been made to separate the 
SXne rwki quartzites of Bijawar age from the meta- 
morphic granites and gneisses. It will 
suffice to state that a band of metamorphic rocks stretches 
from Handia down the bed of the Nerbiidda river. A second 
band, about 3 miles in width, runs in an east and west 
direction to the north of Sontalai, and a third band runs west- 
wards from the neighbourhood of Harda. The country 
intervening between these belts of metamorphic rocks is 
occupied by strata of Bijawar age : chiefly quartzites in 
the vsouthern outcrops, but quartzites with well-developed 
limestone bands in the northern exposures. 

Along the northern margin of the Gondwana series nu- 
merous narrow outcrops of metamorphic rocks are to be met 
with. These often extend for long distances, as in the one 
which is exposed from near Bagra to Sali, in the vicinity of 
Nandarwara. This class of outcrop is not found to the west 
of Lokhartalai. 

Granitoid rocks are characteristic of the metamorphic 
series throughout this District. Two types are prevalent, 
w., one in which pink orthoclase in large crystals is the pre- 
dominant mineral, while plagioclase felspar, in small crystals, 
quartz, hornblende and chlorite form the rock ; and another 
type characterised by large orthoclase crystals with a small 
quantity of quartz and chlorite as its mineral constituents* 
Both these types are found well-foliated, but the area of 
transition has not been seen. 

Dykes of dolerite, probably of Deccan trap age, and veins 
of trappean-looking rocks traverse both the granitoid and 
schistose series. 

In the bed of the Nerbudda river several miles up- 
stream from Handia, rocks of syenitic character are to be 
met with. 

Still higher up-stream, in the vicinity of Chhipaner, 
granitic-gneisses and schists are found, which in addition to 
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the minerals already enumerated, contain muscovite, augite, 
and sphene. These rocks are associated with amphibole 
{often blue-green actinolite) quartz-epidote rock, and ancient 
basic dykes. 

17, The most characteristic rock of the Bijawar series 

is a hard, compact, white quartzite. In 
Bijawar senes. ^ ^ ^ 

places along the junction of the Bijawars 

with the Metamorphics, the hard quartzites are replaced by 
soft unaltered rocks which are difficult to distinguish from 
sandstone ; and in other places by conglomerate beds. 

The quartzites roll about somewhat, but south of Handia 
the general dip is 5° to the S. 30^ E. 

The other members of the series are limestone and brec- 
cia, of which the former is usually banded with chert or 
hornstone. 

The breccia is a very massive rock, generally with but 
little trace of bedding, and in colour yellow or yellow-brown. 
This breccia is never absent along the lines of faulting. The 
matrix is hornstone or jasper and fragments of milk-white 
quartzite are disseminated in it. In unfaulted areas the 
breccia alternates with the limestone, but no order of suc- 
cession has been made out. Iron-ore (principally hematite) 
is abundant in, and appears to be confined to, the horn- 
stone-breccia. 

18. References to the strata found in the various parts 

of this District are given in the publica- 
Geological Survey of India 

as under : — 

(1) The eastern and central portions of the District, 

Mem., Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. X, Art. 2, pp. 133- 
183. 

(2) The western part of the District, Mem., Geol. 

Surv. Ind., Vol. VI, Art. 6, p. 163, and Vol. 

XXI, Art. 1, pp. 7-8 and 10-14. 
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Botany. 

li). No complete flora for tiie District has been 

Botany prepared, and such work in this direc- 

tion as has hitherto been accomplished, 
has been almost entirely confined to forest trees or 
plants Jiaving some importance in forestry. The factors 
of various localities in the District vary more, both as 
regards soil and climate, than is usual in other parts of 
the Provinces.' It is natural, therefore, to find a greater 
divergence of species than in n’ore normal areas. This 
divergence is especially noticeable around Pachmarhi, where 
species not found elsewhere in the Provinces will probably 
be described. An outcrop of sal {Shorea robusta) round 
Pachmarhi and the occurrence of the anjan (Hardwickia 
binata) on the lower slopes of the Mahadeo hills are the 
most striking botanical features of the District. Interesting 
also from a botanical point of view is the occurrence of kanji 
(Pongamia glahra), undoubtedly wild, near rivers and streams ; 
of champd (Michelia Champaca), mango (Citrus medica) and 
tuit (Cedrela Toona) wild in the valleys of the Pachmarhi 
hills ; of Rhus parviflora, common at Pachmarhi and in the 
South Denwa forests ; and of Osyris arborea, Sophora inter- 
rupta, species of Clematis and Berberis, and several other inter 
esting plants at Pachmarhi. In other respects the flora is 
generally similar to that of other Districts in the northern 
portion of the Provinces. A list is appended, showing the 
species of trees, shrubs and grasses that are found. The list 
is by no means complete, but gives a general idea of the 
species and natural orders which occur. The letters in the 
last column show roughly the localities in which the various 
species appear : ‘a’ indicates hill tops ; ‘ b ’ hill-sides and 
• lower slopes ; ‘c’ valleys. 
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Wild Animals and Birds. 

20. Nearly all the mammals found in th^ Provinces 
probably occur in the HoshangabM 
Wild District, but there are three important 

exceptions, namely, the elephant {Elephas 
maximus), the bulfalo (Bos hubalis), and the swamp deer 
or hdrdsinghd (Cervus duvanceli). Of these, the swamp 
deer has probably only disappeared in recent years, a few 
individuals having maintained themselves until lately in the 
outcrop of sdl forest which is found in the vicinity of 
Pachmarhi.^ Among important mammals the following 
divergences from the normal are noticeable in the District. 
The sambhar (Cervus unicolor) is found in average numbers, 
but with exceptionally fine horns, especially in the Bori 
forests. Chital (Cervus axis) are scarce ; this may be 
accounted for by the absence of open-glade forest around a 
plentiful water-supply, conditions which are essential for 
a good head of chital. Black-buck (Antelope cervicapra) 
are exceedingly numerous in the cultivated plain between 
the hills and the Nerbudda ; their horns not infrequently 
attain a length of 24 inches and sometimes even of 26 
inches, which is considerably above the average for the 
Provinces. A few herds of bison (Bos gaurus) exist in the 
hills west of Pachmarhi. Wild . pig (Sus cristatus) are 
exceptionally numerous. Wolves (Canis pallipes), although 
not common, occur more frequently than in most Districts 
of the Provinces. Tigers (Felis tigris) were once numerous, 
but have been much reduced in recent years. The Sohag- 
pur jungles have on more than one occasion been selected as 
a shooting camp for royal visitors. Leopards (Felis pardus) 
are exceedingly common ; and all the smaller felidas charac- 
teristic of the Provinces are very numerous. The Indian 
sloth bear (Melursus ursinus) is common, especially in the 
Malni tract. Boi-reech (Mellivora indica) and otters (Lutra 

' See the •Highlands of Central India’ by Captain J. Forsyth, 
Chapter IIL 


2 
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mlgaris) are found on the banks of many streams. The 
large Indian squirrel (Sciurus indicus) can frequently be 
seen in the forests around Pachmarhi and Bori. The District 
is generally poor in birds, especially game birds. Owing to 
the absence of tanks, few wild fowl are obtained, but 
geese (Amer alhifrons) and cranes {Gruft antigone) are 
found in numbers in the lower Tawa valley, and along 
the Nerbudda. Pea-fowl (Pavo crisiatus) are very com- 
mon in the forests and both species of the jungle fowl 
{Gallus ierrugineus and Gallus sonyierati) are found. Rare 
species occur in the vicinity of Pachmarhi, amongst which 
may be mentioned the racquet-tailed drongo. The fauna 
of the sal forests around Pachmarhi afPoid a most in- 
teresting study in the distribution of species. The occur- 
rence of the sal tree, which has its peculiar fauna, combines 
with the elevation of the plateau to produce conditions which 
are different from those of any other area in the Provinces, 
and species occur which are strictly foreign to this part of 
India. Himalayan species, either identical or in a modified 
form, are found, which in some cases are again reproduced 
in the hills of Southern India. This recurrence of species 
is specially noticeable amongst insects. No fauna of the 
Pachmarhi plateau has yet been compiled ; but some informa- 
tion on the subject will be found in Chapter III of Captain 
J. Forsyth’s ‘Highlands of Central India.’ 

21. During the sixteen years ending 190(!, a total of 
21 persons were killed annually by wild 
animals on an average, and 3(5 died from 
snake- bite. Out of those killed by wild 
animals, the deaths of 8 were caused by tigers, of 4 by 
panthers and of 4 by bears. The average number of head of 
cattle killed annually during the same period was 241, of 
which tigers accounted for 57 and panthers for 164. The 
average number of wild animals killed annually was 10 
tigers, 30 panthers, 6 bears and 6 wolves. 
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Kainfall AND Climate. 

22. Rainfall is registered at each of the tahsil head- 

Rainfail quarters and at Pachmarhi. A new ^ 

raingauge station was also established in 
September 1905 at Makrai, the chief town of the Makrai Feuda- 
tory State. The average rainfall for the whole District during 
the 39 years ending 1905-Of) is returned by tlie Irrigation 
Department as 47 inches. This figure does not include 
Pacdunarhi, where owing to the greater elevation the fall is 
much heavier, averaging 77 inches annually. During these 
39 years the fall has on only three occasions been less than 
30 inches, the minimum being 20 inches in 1S9()-19CK1 The 
maximum fall during the same period was 74 J inches in 
18()7-r)?S. From the figures available during the 33 years 
preceding 1899-1900, it appears that the average rainfall 
during the five months from June to Otrtober is about 4fi 
inches, while for the remaining seven months it is less than 2 
inches. For the five wet months the average monthly fall is 
approximately 74^ inches in June, 14^ inches in July, 13 
inches in August, 9J inches in September, and 1-|^ inches in 
October. The rains usually begin rather late, but are heavy 
and continuous. Sometimes from the middle of June to the 
end of August there is not a single break of any duration. The 
characteristics of the fall, however, vary in different tahsHs. 
For instance, in Hardil light showers at the commencement 
of the monsoon are often followed by heavy rain in 
September, which allows the land to be carefully prepared in 
good time, while the seed is sown in a thoroughly saturated 
bed. The rainfall during the wet months is usually more 
than sufficient for the agriculture of the District, and is 
almost always supplemented by further showers in the cold 
weather, which are heaviest, though most uncertain, in the 
Sohagpur tahsil. There is indeed a proverb that the country, 
being under the special protection of Mahadeo, may suffer 
from floods or too much rain, but never from drought. And 
in fact history shows that though the prosperity of the 
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District depends on a single crop of wheat grown on unirriga- 
ted land, yet, with the exception of the two great famines of 
1897 and 1900, failure from lack of rain is almost unknown. 
Damage is far more frequently inflicted by excessive rain, 
often accompanied by heavy hailstorms, in the cold 
weather. 


23. There are two observatories in the District, one 
at HoshangabW and the other at 
leniperatino. Pachniarhi. Botli were established in 

1870. The elevation of the present building at Hoshang- 
abad is l(X)f) feet above the sea, while the Pachmarhi obser- 
vatory is situated at an altitude of 3528 feet. The average 
maximum and minimum temperatures, and the absolute 
maximum and minimum- recorded at these two observatories 
for the months of January, May and July are : — 
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The highest temperature recorded at Hoshangabad is 
118*5*^ on 1st June 1889, and at Pachmarhi 1047^ on 2nd 
June 1889, while the lowest is 39*1° on 12th December 1879 
at Hoshangabad and 30° on 24th December 1878 at 
Pachmarhi. It will thus be seen that the temperature of 
the Pachmarhi Sanitarium is roughly some 10° less than 
that of the plain which it overlooks. 

i Tlie Director -General of Observatories says that the record occurred 
In 1878 and many years since then the difference between absolute 
minimum temperatures of the year for Pachmarhi and HoshangSbSd has 
been small. 
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24. The climate of the District as a whole is generally 

healthy, and, considering that a great 
Climate. ordinary 

level of Indian plains, more equable than might have been 
expected. The cold weather, which lasts from the end of 
October to the end of February, is remarkable for bright, 
cloudless days and cool nights. Actual frost except in the 
hills is rare. But a bitterly cold wind blows intermittently 
down the valley of the Nerbudda. Its prevailing quarter is 
east or north-east, which is due to the circulation of the air 
in a clock-wise direction round the area of high pressure in 
the Punjab and Rajputana. The hot weather, which begins 
in March and continues to the end of June, is of that 
intense dryness, accompanied by extreme heat, which is 
characteristic of the Central Provinces. But owing to the 
moisture, which is retained in the black soil, continually evap- 
orating, the nights are moderately cool. Even during the 
hot weather too, the District, from its position as a gorge 
between two great mountain systems, is subject to atmos- 
})heric disturbances, and a storm is generally travelling along 
one range of hills or the other. Dust storms are, however, 
unknown. The rains are usually heavy and continuous, and 
the weather during breaks, though often bright and breezy 
in the open parts of the District, is steamy, oppressive and 
unhealthy wherever the valley is at all shut in. am 



CHAPTER II. 

History' and Archaeology. 
History. 


25. Very little is known of the early history of the 


Local legends and 
myths. 


District.. According to a local legend^ 
Sohagpur is the ancient Shonitpur, the 
capital of King Banasur, whose daughter 


married Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna. Other towns, 


however, lay claim to the same honour, as for instance 
Tezpur in Assam, where Banasur’ s fort is said to have stood 
on the site of the modern court-house. ‘ The Pandava 


brothers are locally supposed to have spent their twelve 
years of concealment in this District. At Sandia Ghat on 
the Nerbudda a place is pointed out where they are said to 
have rested and cooked food, and they are also believed to 
have dwelt in the rock caves at Pachmarhi. These stories, 


however, must probably only be taken as instances of trans- 


planted myths, the first Hindus who settled in the valley 
having endowed the locality with legends of their saintly 
heroes ; thus effecting a sort of religious annexation of the 


new lands, in the same manner as places in Europe are 
occasionally invested with legends* of the early saints or of 
angels." The Satpura hills, with their expanse of practically 
untrodden forest, would at once attract the attention of a 


people prone to believe in the existence of divine beings in 
all places not tenanted by man, and inclined to magnify the 
attributes and importance of the spiritual residents in 
direct proportion to the striking and imposing aspect of the 
natural features of the locality. Accordingly, this range 


^ Qait's History of Assam, p. 10. 

® Cf^ 8t. Michael’s mount and others. 
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became the abode of Siva and was named after him the 
Mahadeo hills. The Narmada Khanda, or sacred des- 
criptive poem about the Nerbudda, contains, Elliott says> 
many Sivite myths ‘ centering round the Mahadeo hills, 
which are invested with the attributes ascribed in Upper 
India to KaiMs, the Sivite heaven. * 

2G. A copper-plate inscription known as the Untiva- 
tika^ grant records the gift of the village 
Untivatika by King Abhimanyu of the 
Rashtrakuta race to the temple of 
Dakshina Siva belonging to Peth Pangaraka. Dr. Fleet 
has identified the Dakshina Siva or Southern Siva with 
Mahadeo’s shrine at Pachmarhi ; Pangaraka with Pagara, 
four iiiiles from Pachmarhi, and Untivatika with the village 
of Untia, nine miles from Sohagpur and 30 miles from the 
peak of Mahadeo, The shrine is said to belong to Peth 
Pangaraka, and the jagirdar of Rariam-Pagara is still 
hereditary guardian of Mahadeo’s shrine. The grant is 
recorded to have been made in the presence of the com- 
mander of the fort of Harivatsa-kotta, and this has been 
identified by Dr. Fleet with the hill of Dhiipgarh in 
Pachmarhi. The grant is believed to belong to the seventh 
century, and it was made by a Riishtrakiita king, of a 
dynasty located at Manpur in the Rewah State. The 
RashtrakCitas are supposed to have been the Rathor Rajputs, 
and a better-known line of kings of the same clan had their 
capital at Malkhed in Hyderabad, while their territories 
included the south of the Central Provinces at a somewhat 
later period. Of the Rashtrakuta dynasty of Rewah little 
or nothing is known. Dr. Fleet’s identifications are dis- 
tinctly conjectural, but if correct, they would show that 
the Satpura hills were colonised by the early Aryan im- 
migrants at an earlier date than would otherwise have 
been thought probable 

I Gpigrnpbia Indicfli V’ol. VIII, page 168, and Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XXX, p. 609. 
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27. Hoshangabad was certainly included in the Pra- 
mara kingdom of Malwa or Ujjain, 
The Pramara Kings, whose kings reigned at Dhar and flourish- 
ed from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. Records of their 
rule remain in inscriptions found at Harsud and Bhopal. 
The latter is dated in the year 1200 A. D. and records the 
gift of a village named Gunaura in the Narmadapur pratijag’ 
aranaka} in the Vindhyamandalaby the Pramara king Udaya- 
varman of Malwa, after having bathed in the Narmada at 
the Guadaghatta. Dr. Fleet- has identified Gunaura with 
the modern Ganora, seven miles south-west of Hoshangabad, 
and he thinks Narmadapur is the ancient name of Hoshanga- 
bad, Guadaghatta is possibly represented by the modern 
village of Guaria on the left bank of the Narmada, two miles 
west of Hoshangabad, or it may be Gwarighat near 
Jubbulpore. The Harsud inscription is dated 1218 A. D., 
and gives the ancient name of that place as Harshapura. 
It was drawn up in the reign of king Devapaldeva of the 
Pramara dynasty, ^The seventh and ninth kings of this 
dynasty rendered it famous. Raja Munja, the seventh king 
(974-995), renowned for his learning and eloquence, was not 
only a patron of poets, but was himself a poet of no small 
reputation, and the anthologies include various composi- 
tions attributed to his pen. He penetrated in a career of 
conquest as far as the Godavari but was finally defeated and 
executed thereby the Chalukya king. ‘His nephew, the 
‘ famous Bhoja, ascended the throne of Dhar about 1010 A. D., 
‘ and reigned gloriously for more than forty years. Like his 
‘ uncle, he cultivated with equal assiduity the arts of peace and 
‘ war. Though his fights with neighbouring powers including 
* one of the Muhammadan armies of Mahmud of Ghazni are 
^ now forgotten, his fame as an enlightened patron of learning 

I My Atsistant Mr. Hira Lai considers this word to mean the equi- 
valent of the chauhi in Native States or our police outpost. 

* Intdian Antiquary^ Vo!. XVI, p. 263. 

* Smith’s Early History of India, p. 
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* and a skilled author remains undimmed, and his name has 

* become proverbial as that of the model king according to 
^ the Hindu standard. Work son astronomy, architecture, the 
^ art of poetry and other subjects are credibly attributed to 
‘ him. The great Bhojpur lake, a beautiful sheet of water to 
*the south-east of Bhopal, covering an area of two hundred 
‘ and fifty square miles, formed by massive embankments 
' closing the outlets in a circle of hills, was his noblest monu- 

* ment, and continued to testify to the skill of his engineers 
^ until the fifteenth century, when the dam was cut by order 
‘ of a Muhammadan king, and the water drained off. The bed 
‘ of the lake is now a fertile plain intersected by the Indian 
‘Midland Railway.’^ About 1053 A. D., Bhoja was at- 
tacked and defeated by the confederate kings of Gujarat 
and Chedi, and the Ponwar kingdom was reduced to a petty 
local dynasty until the 13th century ; it was finally super- 
seded by the chiefs of the Tomar and Chauhan clans, who 
in their turn succumbed to the Muhammadans in 1401, 

28. The town of Hoshangabad is believed to take its 
name from Sultun Hoshang Shah Ghori, 

Gh^ori kinSShvS. second of the Malwa kings, who began 
his reign in 1405. He made several ex- 
peditions against the Gond kingdom of Kherla in BetCil, and 
in 1433 slew Narsing Rai, Raja of Kherla, in battle and 
annexed his territories by treaty with the Bahmani king of 
Berar. Soon after this event Hoshang Shah is said to have 
died at Hoshangabad, where he had built a fort on the bank 
of the Nerbudda as a base of operations against Kherla and 
the Bahmani kings. He was buried, however, at his capital 
of Mandu. A dargak or tomb was erected to him at Hoshang- 
abad and another at Bagra which is said to have been built 
over two fingers which he lost in an attack on the fort. In 
his invasions of Betul, Hoshang Shah apparently took the 
route through Harda, and a number of Hindus from Malwa 
settled in the Harda tahsil and the Betul District, where the 
1 Smith’s Early History of India, pp. 316, 317. 
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Malwi dialect is still spoken. In the time of Hoshang Shah 
and his successors Mandu is stated to have been a magnificent 
city with walls 37 miles in circumference, embracing an area 
of nearly 20 square miles. A category of the space occupied 
by buildings, roads, and gardens is given inMalcolm’s Memoir 
of Central India, ^ in which it is stated that the baths covered 
400 highas' and the king’s palaces 500. The Malwa 
dynasty existed through various vicissitudes until the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Its army was always largely 
manned by Rajputs, and in 1512 dissensions broke out 
between these and the Muhammadans. The Rajputs seized 
Mandu, which was besieged by the Malwa king with the 
help of an army from Gujarat, and taken by storm ; 10,000 
Rajputs, including those who sacrificed themselves rather 
than survive defeat, are stated to have fallen on this memor- 
able occasion.'* Under the next king but one to Hoshang 
Shah, in 1440, the Malwa kingdom is described as including 
the cities of Chanderi, Islamabad, Hoshangabadand Kherla ; 
it extended on the south to the Satpiira range, on the west to 
the frontier of Gujarat, on the east to Bundelkhand, and on 
the north to Mewar and Harauti. 

29. Malwa was conquered and incorporated as a prov- 
ince of the Mughal empire in 1567 and 
The Mughal empire. imperial authority extended over the 

western part of Hoshangabad. The whole District appears 
to have been nominally included iuinSubah Malwa ; Garha, 
near Jubbulpore, is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as one 
of the Mahals in Sarkar Kanauj of Subah Malwa, and 
Handia was an important Sarkar in the same Subah. In 
all the expeditions to the Deccan under tlic Mughals, the 
route appears to have lain through Handia and Burhanpur. 
Handia Sarkar had 22 Mahals, among the names of which 

1 Vol. I, p. 41. 

* The higha was an area of 60 yards square or about three-fourths of 
an acre. 

* Malcolm I, p. 37. 
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may be recognised Seoni, Harda, Handia and Bichhold. 
Hoshangabad itself was not a Sarkar or Mahal, but is men- 
tioned as one of the places within Subah Malwa in which wild 
elephants were found. ^ In the letters of the Faujdar of 
Handia towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign, Hoshangabad 
and Seoul are mentioned as places under his care, wliich he 
found it difficult to preserve against the Rajas of Saoligarh 
and Gannore, bent on plunder and devastation. It would 
appear that in this part of the country, the Mughal hold 
was somewhat a loose one, and the petty local and tribal 
Rajas conducted tliQinselves almost independently, the 
Mughals not considering them much worth their attention, 
though occasionally chastising them as in the case of Ram 
Durg^vati of Garha-Mandla.- Wliat was the actual state 
of affairs in Hoshangabad during the Mughal period, cannot 
be exactly stated, but in the early part of the 18 th century 
the position of affairs was somewhat as follows. The Raj- 
wara pargana was held by four Rajas, feudatories of Mandla. 
Sohagpur was subject to .the Raja of Deogarh, whose officer 
managed its affairs from Turon. Biibai was called Haveli 
Bagra and belonged to the Raja of that fort, wliile Hoshanga- 
bad itself and the neighbouring talukas were subject to the 
Raja of Gannore. The Saoligarh Raja ruled over as much of 
Seoni and Harda as was commanded by his mountain fort ; 
and a subordinate officer of his lived at Rahatgaon. The 
rest of Seoni and the northern part of Harda were under 
the Muhammadan Faujdar of Handia so long as there was a 
Faujdar. The Raja of Makrai held the greatest part of what 
is now the Charwa pargana and lived at Kalibhit. 

30 . At tlie commencement of the 18 th century Dost 
Muhammad, the founder of the Bhopal, 
^am? the PfflhwS?“‘ family, appeared in Hoshangabad. Tak- 
iiig advantage of the rivalry of the local 

A Jarrett's Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 122. 

^ The remainder of this chapter is practically reproduced from Mr. 
(Sir C.) Elliott’s Settlement Report. 
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Rajas of Gannore and Bairi, he intervened on the side of the 
former and subsequently dispossessed both. He held the 
fort of Hoshangabad and some neighbouring territory and 
also Seoni for a time ; and a grant made by him to some 
Rajput families is recorded by Elliott. In 1742 the 
Peshwa, Balaji Baji Rao, marched up the Nerbudda valley 
from Burhanpur to attack Mandla. West of the Ganjal he 
took permanent possession of the country, finally displacing 
the Muhammadan governor of Handia. He left two brothers, 
Chitpa wan or Konkanasth Brahmans, in charge of the country, 
and these were the founders of the Bhuskute family. They 
speedily picked a quarrel with the Raja of Makrai and, as 
he was unable to make any resistance, forced him to sign a 
treaty in 1750, giving up half his territory which at that 
time comprised according to the document fi2 villages. 

31. This is the first appearance of the Makrai State 


The Raja of Makrai. 


in history, as it is not mentioned in the 
Ain-i-Akbari. It was, Elliott states, a 


cardinal point of faith with the Raja in his time that his 
ancestors held from the Tapti to the Nerbudda and from 
the Ganjal to the Chhota Tawa, or the whole of the old 
Harda tahsil. But the fact seems to have been that during 
the Mughal rule he was an insignificant hill chief with his 
headquarters at Kalibhit. Later on when the Muhammadan 
power was weakened by the Maratha incursions, Raja Mak- 
rand Shah came down from his distg^nt hill abode, and built 
Makrai on the crest of the northernmost spur of hills, overlook- 
ing the Harda plain, from which he presently managed to 
annex some fifty villages, worth far more than the whole of his 
original estate. The battle of Panipat in 1761 shook the 
Maratha power everywhere ; and the Makrai Raja sought to 
improve the occasion by driving their Amil or local oflScer 
out of Handia, but he was repelled and killed by a force ^ 
of Gosains. In 1765 a pretext was found for seizing the 
remainuig half of his jaglr, because the Raja failed to 
present himself when Raghunath Rao, the Peshwa’s brother^ 
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passed through Handia on his first expedition to Hindustan 
after the battle of Panipat. But on his subsequently 
appearing and being very penitent, the tract which now 
forms the Makrai State was restored to him, being about an 
eighth of his original territory. Later on, after 1803, the 
remnant of the estate was again in danger when Raja Udai 
Sha in a fit of drunkenness murdered a Brahman, and on 
this Daiilat Rao Sindhia annexed Makrai and held it for 
about tlirce years ; but its restoration was obtained by the 
Raja’s Diwan with the aid of judicious bribes, Udai Sha, 
the slayer of the Brahman, being however set aside with a 
pension, while Devi Sha who held at the 30 years’ settlement 
was placed on tlie (jaddl. After the cession lie fell into great 
disgrace for putting a (.Tond to death for sorcery ; but his 
Diwan only was removed and banished. 

32. The Bluiskute brothers rendered good service to the 

Peshwa by keeping the country undis- 
turbed, and by settling cultivators from 
Khaudesh in the uninhabited parts. In 
reward for this they received in 1751 the hereditary offices ot 
Sir Mandloi and Sir Kanungo, with villages and tracts ol 
land rent-free, percentages on the revenue and rights of 
taxation. In 1777 the Pesliwa, Madho Rao, gave them the 
village and fort of Timariii as a permanent grant. Daulat 
Rao Sindhia subsequently added two villages, and they 
obtained three from the Makrai Raja, this estate being held 
up to the 30 years’ settlement on a sort of zainindari tenure. 

33. Meanwhile the Bhonslas, established in Berar, 


Conqucats of the ^ad been busily employed in over- 
Bbonsins and war, running the Satpura hills ; and between 
with Bhopal. by gradual conquest and 

encroachment, they obtained military possession of the whole 
District, east of the Ganjal, except the tract which had already 
been conquered by Bhopal. The Fatehpur Bajas held a 
deed from the Raja of Nagpur dated in 1775, in which 
he promised to maintain their jagir and izzat just as the 
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MandlaRaja had. This is Elliott’s statement, but according 
to the Nagpur history of the house, they did not obtain 
regular possession of the Nerbudda valley till 170(5. In 1795 
Hostilities broke out between Nagpur and the Bhopal State. 
The Maratha Subahdar of Bhanwargarh in Betul was one 
Beni Singh, ancestor of the Bortllnl (aniily. He inarched 
against Hoshangabad which was held by a Bliopal garrison, 
and after a siege of two or three months the fort was 
evacuated, when Beni Singh, leaving a Maiatha force to 
hold it, returned to Bhanwargarh. 17/^3^ 

.34. About this time Wazir Muhammad became Diwan 


Wazir Muhammad 
of Bhopal. 


of Bhopal and soon gained for himself 
a high military prestige. In 1802 he 
formed a party within the fort of 
Hoshangabad and encamped with his army opposite to it on 
the northern side of the river. His partisans in tlie fort worked 
on the feelings of the governor, Ramaji Banehor, who was not 
a man of war, till he evacuated the place, and Wazir Muham- 
mad marched in without resistance. This recovery of ancient 
dominion added very highly to his reputation as a successful 
leader, which was now at its zenith ; and old men professed 
to remember him and his famous crop-tailed horse, even in 
Sir C. Elliott’s time. One of the verses^current in his praises 
which Elliott quotes, Avas as follows : — ‘ The Deccan, Berar, 
‘Gujarat, and Malwa, Gondwana and Telingana have heard 
‘ the sound of his spear ; as far as the^twelve Districts of Mala- 
' bar, Cuttack, the Calcutta ghat, Por^gal, Assam and Nepal. 

‘ To Delhi, Lahore, Multan, Marwar, Sind and Surat has shone 
‘ the reputation of the good protecting shepherd of the land o| 

‘ BhopM, Wazir Muhammad; the rider oi^ the crop-tailed 
‘horse.’ The name Portugal in the above verse probably 
refers to Goa, and it is worth reproducing for its picturesquely 
untrammelled exaggeration. Wazir Muhammad at ohee 
overran and took Seoni, and in 1804 made an attack on 
Sohagpur. The strong little fort was, however, manfully de- 
fended for several days, till assistance came from Sakharam 
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Bapu of Gadarwara. Wazir Muhammad attacked the 
relieving force in the plain east of Sohagpur, near Gondrai, 
but was defeated and driven headlong back to Hoshangabad, 
Sakharam Bapu not giving him any time for repose. On 
reaching the outskirts of the town he turned on his pur- 
suers in order to enable the fugitives to enter the fort safely. 
His efforts were, however, of no avail and his horse Hansraj' 
was killed under him in charge. He managed to mount his 
celebrated crop-tailed horse Pankhraj ; but he was by this 
time separated from his friends and escaped with difficulty by 
leaping his horse over the ditch and parapet of the ft)rt. 
Sakharam then turned back and made no attempt to take it. 

3.5. In 180.5 the sullen-tcmpered Sindhia passed up the 


Bliopal forces driven 
Irom Hoshanf^ubjld. 


valley from Burlianpur, wheie lie had 
been iivirsing liis wrath after the defeat 


of Assaye in 1802, till Jaswant Kao 


Holkar’.s successes against Monson encouraged him to think 


that there was balm in Gilead, and the English were not 


invincible after all. He took SeonI from Wazir Muhammad’s 


Amil, and was with great difficulty prevented fiom 
attacking Hoshangabad to punksh the Nawal) tor his 
English alliance. He was still, however, too cowed to 
venture on this and passed on to Saugor. Mr. Webbe, the 
Resident at his (iourt, died at Dolaria on this march. 
Sindhia held Seoni for three years and then restored it to 
Nagpur. In 1808 Ganpat Rao, who was stationed with a 
Nagpur force at Shahpur in the Betul District, lieard a report 
that part of the Hoshangabad fort had been washed 
away in the rains and made a rapid march against it, but fail- 
ed to take it by surprise. He then erected batteries against 
it, and after the rains were over, crossed to the north side of 


the river and cut off its communications with Bhopal, After 


1 The horse was buried outside the town, near the old Corumissiouer’s 
bungalow, and a rude stone image of it was made, which is still revered by 
the people. The image is just in front of the Club. 
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a six months’ siege the garrison capitulated and were allowed 
to march out with their property, and this was the last of Bhopal 
dominion south of the Nerbudda. From this time the District, 
with the exception of Harda, formed part of the Bhonsla 
kingdom of Nagpur. The Harda-Handia tract, forming the 
old Harda tashil, had been made over by the Peshwa to Sin- 
dhia, probably in 1778 when the latter also obtained Nimar, 
Harda was burnt by Jaswant Rao Holkar in 1801. During 
the subsequent period prior to the general pacification, the 
people suffered much both from the Pindaris and from the 
Muasi Korkus of the Bairi hills, who, in this time of license 
and rapine, showed an amount of daring and a thirst for 
plunder, which made them the dread of all the surrounding 
Districts. They instituted a regular system of black-mail 
called Tanka Muasi, which the Harda villagers were only too 
glad to pay to escape from being plundered ; it was at first 
taken in grain and afterwards commuted to money. 

.3(>. From the time when Wazir Muhammad was taken 


back from Sohagpur in 1804, is dated the 
Period^of^^Pindaii commencement of that terrible period of 

disturbance arid distress, the ^Gardi hi 
waht' or the Pindari raids. It began with the great famine 
of 1803, by which a great extent of country was depopu- 
lated ; the year was still remembered sixty years afterwards 
as that when the bamboo seeded. This was followed by the 
devastations caused by the Pindaris, who were first called 
in by Wazir Muhammad ; they soon left him and took the 
Nagpur side but plundered impartially in all directions. The 
country which suffered most from them was the Sohagpur 
pargana, which was the seat of war between Nagpur and 
Bhopal, and was so entirely deserted that when we retook it 
not more than three or four villages in the Babai tract were 
inhabited, and in the vast majority of cases the old patels 
and cultivators had utterly disappeared. But though this area 
suffered most, no part of the District escaped; there was prob- 
ably not a single village which was not burnt once or twice in 
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the fifteen years from 1803 to 1818, and most of the small ones 
were deserted, the people crowding together for mutual pro- 
tection under such forts as those of Sohagpur, Seoni and 
Timarni. The unfortunate country people, Grant wrote,' 
gave up all attempt at protecting themselves against the 
troops, whether hostile or nominally friendly, and when they 
heard of an army coming, hid themselves in the glens and 
rocks, creeping out by moonlight in a last desperate attempt 
to cultivate their land. But even if they tided through 
these greater catastrophes there was the never-absent 
danger of predatory inroads from the hill-tribes, or 
indeed from anyone who was strong enough to get 
up a following. To avoid these they clubbed together 
and paid blackmail, or collected themselves into large 
villages and built mud fortifications round them, going out 
armed to their fields many miles off perhaps, and leaving 
wide tracts of country, in their own expressive phrase, ‘ 
chirdfjh ’ without a light or village fire. If the crops thus 
sown in sorrow and tended in fear came to maturity, there 
were fresh trials to encounter. Sometimes the lease taken 
at the beginning of the year and carried through with so 
much difficulty and anxiety, was unceremoniously set aside 
in favour of a higher bidder, and the unfortunate lessee saw 
the harvest, on which he had staked his all, go to enrich 
some private enemy or clever speculator. Sometimes the 
village would be made over by those in authority to troops 
in arrears to pay themselves, no questions of course being 
asked. Sometimes the crop was seized directly by the 
Government officials without any pretence of form or 
reason. Before the Pindari raids began in 1804 it appears 
from the scanty accounts which remain that the revenue 
was as large as that taken at the 30 years’ settlement, and 
the country almost as populous as in 1870. All accounts 
agree in stating that when we took it over in 1818 the villages 


^ C. P. Gazetteer, 1870, Indroduction, pagexcyiii. 
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were few and far between and the cultivation round them 
was but a scanty oasis in the middle of the jungle. 

37. The Pindaris whose names are best known are 
„ Chitu and Karim Khan. Chitu received 

The Pindaris. r oi- n • 

from bindliia some territory on the north 
side of the Nerbudda as well as the Jaloda pargana, and 
made Chhipaner his headquarters for a long time. One or 
two grants to him under the designation of Nawab Mustafa 
Jang Chitu, were seen by Elliott, and IJmeid Kunwar, a 
follower of his, annexed Makrai for three years ousting the 
Kaja, and when he gave it back foi a bribe carried off a 
great gun from the fort and left it at Jaloda. Other bands 
lived in Bairi and crossed the Nerbudda to plunder Rajwara 
at their ease. A small party made Raisalpur their head- 
quarters for a long time. There were numberless bodies of 
these ruffians and they went on increasing constantly, 
cultivators who were hopelessly ruined often joining them, 
and children growing up whom they had cairied off and 
circumcised by force. Several villages have stories of gallant 
and successful resistance to their attacks ; but generally they 
were too sudden and too much dreaded to be opposed. Mal- 
colm gives the following description of the Pindaris*: — 

‘ The Pindaris were neither encumbered by tents nor 

* baggage ; each horseman carried a few cakes of bread for 
‘ his own subsistence, and some feeds of grain for his horse. 

‘ The party, which usually consisted erf two or three thousand 

* good horses, with a proportion of mounted followers, 

' advanced at the rapid rate of forty or fifty miles a day, 

^ neither turning to the right nor left till they arrived at their 

* place of destination. They then divided and made a sweep 
‘ of all the cattle and property they could find ; committing 
^ at the same time the most horrid atrocities and destroying 
^ what they could not carry away. Their chief strength lay 
^ in their being intangible. If pursued, they made marches 


I Memoir of Centra India. 
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^of extraordinary length (sometimes upwards of sixty miles), 
'by roads almost impracticable for regular troops. If 
'overtaken, they dispersed, and reassembled at an appointed 
'rendezvous ; if followed to the country from which they 
'issued, they broke into small parties. Their wealth, their 
'booty, and their families, were scattered over a wide region, 
‘in which they found protection amid the mountains and in 
'the fortresses belonging to themselves and to tliose with 
'whom they were either openly or secretly connected ; but 
'nowhere did they present any point of attack ; and the 
'defeat of a party, the destruction of one of. their canton- 
"ments, or the temporary occupation of some of their strong- 
' holds, produced no effect, beyond the ruin of an individual 
‘freebooter, wliose place was instantly supplied by another, 
'generally of more desperate fortune, and therefore more 
'eager for enterprise.’ 

‘ The return of the Pindaris from an expedition jiresented 
‘at one view their character and habits. When they recrossed 
'the Nerbudda and reached their homes, their camp became 
‘like a fair. After the claims of the chief (whose right was a 
‘fourth part of the booty, but who generally compounded 
‘for one or two valuable articles) had been satisfied, the 
‘usual share paid to their Lubhuri, or chosen leader for the 
’expedition and all debts to merchants and others who had 
‘made advances discharged, the plunder of each man was 
‘exposed for sale ; traders from every part came to make 
'cheap bargains; and while the women were busy in dispoft- 
‘kig of their husbands’ property, the men, who were on such 
'occasions certain of visits from all their friends, were 
'engaged in hearing music, seeing dancers and drolls and in 
'drinking. This life of debauchery and excess lasted till all 
'their money was gone ; they were then compelled to look for 
'new scenes of rapine, or, if the season was unfavourable, 
' were supported by their chiefs, or by loans at high interest, 
'from merchants resident in their camps, many of whom 
'amassed large fortunes,’ 
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38. The first English force which visited Hoshangabad 
was that of General Goddard in his 
famous march through India in 1799, 
which laid the foundation of the Bhopal 
alliance* In 1817 the station was occupied by a force under 
Colonel Adams, in connection with the operations against the 
Pindaris and Appa Sahib, the fugitive ex-Baja of Nagpur, 
who had taken refuge in the Mahadeo hills. In January 
1818 the civil officers of the British Government took posses- 
sion of the District in accordance with the provisional agree- 
ment made by Appa Sahib for its cession. In the summer 
of this year a party of Arabs in the pay of Appa Sahib was 
attacked and dispersed at Fatehpur. A cavalry regiment 
was posted at Handia and afterwards at Charwa in connec- 
tion with the operations against tlie Peshwa Baji Rao, who 
however surrendered in Nitnar without fighting. 


39. In 1820 the districts ceded by Appa Sahib and the 
Peshwa were consolidated under the title 
admiifistratlon. Saiigor and Nerbudda territories 

and placed under an Agent to the 
Governor-General residing at Jubbulpore. Hoshangabad at 
this time included the territory from Sohagpur to the Ganjal 
river, Harda-Handia remaining with Sindhia. TheRajwara 
pargana was at first attached to Narsinghpur and the Dudhi 
became the eastern boundary in 1827, In 1835 Narsingh- 
pur, Betul and HoshangabM were incorporated into one 
District with headquarters at Hoshangabad and assistants 
at the out-stations. In 1843 they were again separated and 
made into three districts as before, with the boundaries 
which existed until the recent transfers to Nimar. From 


1835 till 1843 and again from 1853 till 1861 the Districts 
formed part of the North-West Provinces. The officers in 
charge of Districts were at first called Assistants to the 
Agent, and their designation was changed to Deputy Com- 
missioner ill 1843. 
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40. In 1844 the Harda-Hiindia tract was made over by 

Sindhia as part of the territory assigned 
support of the Gwalior contin- 
gent, and was attached to Hoshangabad, 
being finally ceded in 18()(t 

41. The inhabitants of the District had very little sym- 

pathy with the great centres of disaffec- 
The Mutiny. excitement in 1857, and as the 


The Mutiny. 


town was occupied by a wing of the 28th Madras Infantry 
and no large body of rebels or mutineers came anywhere 
near it, tlie year passed over with very little disturbance. 
What trouble there was, w^as confined to the Harda pargana. 
Lieutenant J. C. Wood was Deputy Commissioner of the 
District. Jn the beginning of July a plot was discovered to 
rob the Harda tahsili, but it was defeated by the good con- 
duct of the Deputy Magistrate, Maulvi Mazhar-iil-Jamil, and 
the treasure was safely conveyed into Hoshangabad. The 
police subsequently broke out into open mutiny and 
attempted to raise the Muhammadan standard ; but they were 
not actively supported by any large section of the people, 
and the Deputy Magistrate showing bold front and being 
seen approaching with a band of chuprassies and others, 
with the avowed intention of fightijig to prevent the 
standard being raised, the police became frightened and ran 
away to Nimawar, where disturbances continued for some 
time. Eventually several of them were hanged and trans- 
ported. The Deputy Magistrate, Maulvi Mazhar-ul- Jamil, 
was reported to have saved the Harda pargana fi*om revolt, 
and he was admirably seconded by his son, Hifz-ul-Kabir, 
a young man of 25. In reward for their gallant conduct the 
family received the important Mala estate inpamoh. Maulvi 
Mazhar-ul-Mahmud of the Sohagpur tahsil is the grandson 
of Mazhar-ul-Jamll. In the eastern part of the District some 
dacoities were committed, bu#Mr. Thornton, Deputy Collec- 
tor cf Survey, went to Sohagpur and by his influence induced 
the Rajas of Rajwaratoput them down. Fugitives from 
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Indore and Sihore arrived in Hoshangabad in August. In 
September a Maratha Pandit professing to be an Agent of 
Sindhia raised the standard of rebellion in the Nimawar 
pargana and drove the police out of Nimawar. On this 
Lieutenant Wood marched from Hoshangabad to attack them 
with a small party of the 28th Native Infantry and two guns, 
and on reaching Handia was fired on by the rebels from the 
opposite bank of the river. But the police, crossing over 
under the fire of the guns, were strong enough to drive out 
the rebels and capture their leader who was presently hanged. 
After this the Mewatis of Satwans, in Nimawar, gave a little 
more trouble, but were put down at once. Several dacoities 
were committed in Charwa by criminals protected by the 
Raja of Makrai, and the Raja himself was said to be meditat- 
ing the annexation of the Charwa pargana, but no charge was 
ever pressed against him. 

42. In November 1858, Tantia Topi crossed the Ner- 
budda at the Sandia ghat and made his 
^pf and Juiers! '^^7 hills past Fatehpur, where 

he halted for a night. The Rajas were 
accused of having given him supplies and guides, and fell 
into sad disgrace for a long time. An investigation was 
made, but nothing proved against them. 

In April 1859, a Bhopal rebel, named Nawab Adil 
Muhammad Khan, of Ambapani, made an inroad into the 
District but was driven out by the police, Bhabhut Singh, 
Jagirdar of Harrakot in the Mahadeo hills, a Muasi Korku, is 
said to have assisted and sympathised with him. He had 
nursed a spirit of disaffection for some time, and at last was 
driven to open rebellion in July 1859, by the oppression of a 
Thanadar, who demanded from him a fowl, or fowls, with- 
out any suggestion of payment. Absurd as a little isolated 
rebellion by such an insignificant creature seems, he gave 
some trouble, partly through the mysterious dread of the 
hills which all residents of the valley entertain, and partly 
through the help of the Fatehpur and Sobhapur Rajas, who 
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are believed to have befriended him. A detachment of 
Madras Infantry and Military Police marching against him 
in August 1859, were met by him in a small pass near the 
Denwa river, and repulsed with some loss. At length, on 
severe pressure being put on the Rajas, who were removed 
from Fatehpur and refused interviews, they bestirred them- 
selves and easily caught Bhabhut Singh and his chief subor- 
dinate Holi Bhoi in January 18()0. The only notable event 
since that date is the career of Tantia Bhil between 1876 
and 1890, The depredations of this famous dacoit were 
generally confined to the Charwa tract, and a notice of him is 
given in the Nimar District Gazetteer.^ 

Archeology. 


43. The District has few old remains. The only thing 

in the valley which can boast of any real 
Archasology. . , . , , r m*i i 

antiquity is the rock-cut cave ot iilok- 

sendur near Zamani or Khatama. It consists of a plain 
rectangular room in the end of which stands an enclosed 
shrine having a 'pradahshind or path round it and between 
it and the wall of the cave. In front of the shrine support- 
ing the forward part of the cave are four columns. The 
shrine is sacred to Mahadeo and there is said to be a 


passage leading from it to tlie cave of Jambudwip near 
Pachmarhi. The story related about the cave is that Maha- 
deo excavated it in order to hide himself from the pursuit of 
Bhasmasur, a demon to whom he had granted in a moment 
of rash generosity the power of reducing to ashes everything 
on which he should lay his hand. Bhasmasur, intent on 
destroying Mahadeo, finally tracked him to the cave of Tilok- 
sendur, from which Mahadeo fled through the rock to Jam- 
budwip, the rock opening of itself to allow him a passage. 
As the giant was preparing to follow, Vishnu appeared in the 
guise of a beautiful maiden, and cajoled him so that the giant 
forgot Mahadeo in his desire to possess her. Vishnu as the 


1 Para, 55. 
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maiden danced before him, holding her hand over her head 
and asked the demon to dance with her. He did so, and in a 
forgetful moment placing his hand on his head was at once 
reduced to ashes. In memory of this an annual festiv'al is 
held here. In a hill ir\ the station of Pachmarhi are five 
small cave temples, which the people suppose to have been 
one of the places of sojourn of the five Pandava brothers 
during their wanderings. The name Pachmarhi is a cor- 
ruption of panch mathi or five huts. The caves have 
been supposed to be of Buddhist origin, but there is nothing 
about them to indicate with any degree of certainty to what 
religion they belonged. Remains of forts exist at Bagra, J oga, 
Charwa, Handia, Hoshangabad and Sohagpur . Of these, J oga 
fort is in a fair state of preservation and is a picturesque 
building, situated on an island in the Nerbudda. At Joga 
are the tombs of two Muhammadan generals who com- 
manded the fort. Some statues have been found at different 
places, the most important being that ol Parsanath canopied 
by the hooded snake at Sankhera and the colossal statue 
at Sohagpur. 
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CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION. 

Statistic.s of Population.' 


44. The area of the Di.strict in 1901 was 4020 square 
^ miles, and the population 440,105 per- 

Statistics of area, . » . . 

population .and den- sons. In 1004 the Xalibhit tract, consLst- 

ing of 158 villages, with an area of 51 
squgjre miles and a population of 2580 persons, and 203 square 
miles of (Government re.served fore.st, was tran.sfei'red from the 
Harda tahsil to Nimar. The pre,sent area of the District is 
thus 3()76 .square miles, and its population 44(1,585. Hoshang- 
abad .stands sixteenth amongfit the twenty- two Districts of 
the Central Provinces and Berar in area, and thirteenth in 
population. It is divided into four tahsils, which, proceeding 
from ea.st to west, are named Sohiigpur, Hoshangabiid, Seoni 
and Harda. The area and population of the.se tahsils are as 
follows : — 


Area in sq. miles. Population, 

Sohagpur ... 1.243 ... 12»,8r.3 

lloshangSbSd ... 804 ... 125,071 

Seoni ... 490. ... 00,793 

Harda ... 1,139 ... 128,858 


The density of population for the whole District is 121 
persons to the square mile, while the average for the British 
Districts of the Central Provinces , and Berar is 120. In the 
rural area the density is 107 persons to the square mile. Ex- 
cluding Government forest, the density is 162 to the square 
mile for the whole District, and 142 to the square mile for the 
rural area. Hoshangabad is the most thickly populated 
tahsil, with 156 persons to the square mile, and Sohagpur, 


1 The figures given in Hi is Section do not include Makrai, 
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the most sparsely inhabited, with lOi persons to the square 
mile. In the Seoni and Harda tahsils the population is 13& 
and 113 persons to the square mile respectively. These 
variations are generally due to the inclusion in each tahsd of 
a larger or smaller proportion of the thinly peopled hill-tracts 
of the Satpuras. In the valley proper the density of the 
population, which averages 145 persons to the square mile, 
is much more constant. The most thickly populated part of 
the District is the Hoshangabad Station-house area with 221 


persons to the square mile, while Handia Station-house 
area with 98 persons to the square mile is the most thinly 
populated. 

45. According to the census returns of 1901, the District 
then contained b towns and 1334 inhabit- 
Towns and Milage?. villages. The village lists prepared 

for the District show 1579 towns and villages, of which, 
206 were uninhabited. From these figures must now be 
deducted the 38 villages of the Kalibhit tract, transferred to 
Nimar in 1904. The only towns with a population exceed- 
ing 5000 are the headquarters of the four tahsils and 
Itarsi. Their populations were returned in 1901 as : — 

Hanla ... ie,3(K> 


Hoshangabad 

Seoul 

Sohagpur 

Itarsi 


14,940. 

7,531 

7,420 

5.769 


Pachmarhi is also ranked as a town, but its population 
in 1901 was only 3020, most of which belongs to the canton- 
ment area. The census was taken in the cold weather, and 
during the season the population is considerably more. The 
urban population in 1901 was thus 54,980 or 12 per cent, of 
the total. Besides the towns, the District has seven villages 
with a population of 2000 or more persons. These are 
Timarni (4434), Babai (4070), Sobhapur (4058), Sangakhera 
Kalan (2705), Bankheri (2574), Sheopur (2276), and Raipur 
(2070). Forty-one villages or 3 per cent, of the total 
number contain between 1000 and 2000 persons. Excluding 
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towns, the average village in 1901 contained 65 houses and 
290 persons. The larger villages are usually the principal 
places of the old talukas and parganas, where the people 
used to collect for protection during the Pindari raids and 
where big weekly markets are still held. Another survival of 
those disturbed times is to be found in the invariable concen- 
tration of all dwelling-houses on one village site ; scattered 
houses with a tenant living on his own holding are practically 
unknown. 

46. The early enumerations were made in a very rough 

and ready manner, and are not of much 

Variations in area i r t • a.' n 

and population. value lor purposes ot scientmc compari- 

son. They are, however, of interest as 
furnishing part of the information on which the settlements 
of those times were based. The first two censuses were 
taken before the cession of Harda, and only included the 
three eastern tahsUs. The first recorded census was made 
by Major Ouseley about the time of the twenty years’ settle- 
ment in 1836, and the total population was then returned as 

205.000, or 130 to the square mile. The second census was 
taken between 1844 and 1847 by Captain Spence, who gave 
the total population as 243, (XX) or 154 to the square mile, 
which is equivalent to an increase of about 18 per cent. The 
population of these three tahsils as shown in 1901 was 

318.000, giving an increase of 31 per cent., which is probably 
about correct. The average density returned at these early 
enumerations apparently refers only to the area occupied 
for cultivation. Thus, the density of population in the valley 
has remained practically unaltered since 1847, which suggests 
that 150 persons to the square mile is about the maximum 
that can be supported by the methods of agriculture practised 
in this District. A regular census of the District has been 
taken on five occasions, namely, in 1866, 1872, 1881, 1891, 
and 1901. In 1866 the area was returned as 3997 square miles, 
and the population as 427,000 or 107 to the square mile. 
In 1872 the area had risen to 4222 square miles, and the 
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population to 440,000 or 104 to the square mile, so that an 
increase of 3 per cent, in population was more than com- 
pensated by an increase of 5 per cent, in area. In 1873 the 
Bordha tdluhi, with an area of 215 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 10,0(X), was transferred from Betul to Hoshangabad. 
The adjusted area of the District was thus 4437 square 
miles, and the population 4»50,000 or 101 to the square mile. 
In 1881 the population was returned as 489, (X)0 or 110 to the 
square mile, showing an increase of 9 per cent, on the 
figures of 1872 as adjusted after the transfer of Bordha. The 
growth in population deduced from vital statistics during 
the same period was 0 per cent. Immigration accounts 
for the difference. In 1891, the revised area of the District 
was 4594 square miles and the population 530, (XX) or 
115 to the square mile, giving an increase of 8 per cent, 
since 1881. The urban population as a wliole remained 
stationary, though Harda town increased by 20 per cent. 
The expansion of the rural population was fairly even through- 
out the District, except in the Harda tahsil, where the s ?ttle- 
ment of the Charwa tract was respoUvsible for a considerable 
increase. The increase deduced from vital statistics during 
this decade was only 5 per cent., and immigration must 
again be held responsible for the difference. During the next 
decade there were three transfers of territory. Two of these 
are negligible, namely, the transfers of one-fifth of a square 
mile to Bhopal in 1894, and of 2 square miles of forest to 
Betul in 1897. But in 189(>, the Balri tract, a considerable 
but sparsely peopled portion of the Harda tahsil, 571 square 
miles in extent, with a population of 32,000, was transferred 
to Nimar. By these transfers the area of the District was 
reduced to 4020 square miles, and its population to 
497,000 or 124 to the square mile. In 1901 the population 
was 449,000 or 112 to the square mile, giving a decrease of 
10 per cent, on the population returned in 1891, as adjusted 
after the subsequent transfers of territory. This decrease 
was, of course, the work of the famines. It is indicative of 
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agricultural depression that the urban population increased 
during this decade by 20 per cent., while the rural popu- 
lation diminished by 13 per cent. The toss of popula- 
tion was fairly evenly distributed amongst the tahsils. 
Harda and Itarsi were the chief gainers from the in- 
crease in urban population. The decennial birth-rate 
for this period was 37*5 per mille and the death-rate 44. 
In six years deaths exceeded births, namely, in 1891, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897 and 1900, and the worst years were 1897 
and 1900, when the birth-rates were 29 and 33 per mille 
and the death-rates 68 and 57 per mille, respectively. Be- 
sides privation, cholera was the chief cause of mortality. 
It njiust be remembered, however, that in addition to the 
deaths among the natives of the District many immigrants 
from Central India entered the District in a dying condition. 
The excess of deaths over births during the decade was 
returned as 25,(X)0, while the decrease in population was 
48,000. Tliere was probably a certain amount of emigra- 
tion to Nimar, but the greater portion of the difference 
must be attributed to defective reporting of deaths during 
the famine years. During the six years from 1901 to 1906 
there has been a rapid development of the population, in 
spite of epidemics of plague in 1903 and 1904. The average 
birth-rate has been 43 per mille and the death-rate 33 per 
mille, while the number of registered births has exceeded 
the deaths by 26,000. During this period there has been 
yet another transfer of territory, to whicli reference has 
already been made. In 1904 the Kalibhit tract, 344 miles 
in area, but with a population of less than 3000, was 
transferred to Nimar. The adjusted area of the District is 
thus 3676 square miles, and its population 446,000 or 121 
to the square mile. 

47. The District owes its population, except in so far as 
it consists of the aboriginal Gonds and 

Migration. Korkus, to immigration from three sources, 

namely, from Bundelkhand, Marwar and Khandesh. The date 
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of these immigrations can only be approximately given. 
Colonel Sleeman is reported to have said that there were 
two great immigrations, one in Akbar’s time, and one in 
1784 A. D. Mr. Elliott, however, could find no trace of any 
cultivating race who settled here so long ago as Akbar ; 
and he was of opinion that immigration only became exten- 
sive in the time of Aurangzeb, whose frequent presence at 
Burhanpur must have made his followers well acquainted 
with the fertile but uncultivated valley. The first settlers 
came from Bundelkhand and Gwalior, probably between 1650 
and 1700, though some may have come a little earlier. The 
immigrants entered the District by way of Saugor and Nar- 
singhpur, and occupied the whole of Sohagpur and Hoshang- 
abad and part of Seoni. Between 1750 and 1800 there was 
another wave of immigration, partly as before from Upper 
India through Bundelkhand and Gw'alior, but chiefly from 
Marwar. The Marwari settlers entered the District through 
Handia, and spread over the whole of Harda and the Gharwa 
tract and part of Seoni. About the same time immigrants 
from Khandesh arrived in smaller numbers by way of Khan- 
dwa and Burhanpur, and settled in Charwa and Harda. Ther 
followed the period of the Pindiiri raids, when existence in 
HoshangabM was far too precarious to encourage settlers. 
After the British occupation the tide of immigration from 
the north once again set in ; but spreading as well over 
the vast depopulated areas of Bhop5,l, Khandesh, and Berar, 
its advance was scarcely perceptible. At the same time 
there was also some emigration to neighbouring Districts, 
where the cultivator’s prospects seemed more promising. 
Since the census of 1881 figures are available to illustrate 
these tendencies. In that year 14 per cent, of the population 
enumerated were born outside the District, while 27,000 
natives of the District, equivalent to 5^ per cent, of its 
population, were enumerated in other Districts. In 1891, 
12 i per cent, of the population were immigrants, chiefly 
from Niraar, Retul, Khandesh and Central India, and 23,000 
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persons born in the District, equivalent to per cent, of the 
population, were enumerated elsewhere. During the famines 
of the next decade there was a good deal of immigration 
from Central India to obtain relief ; but the immigrants, 
arriving more often than not in a moribund condition, 
helped to swell the death-rate rather than the population. 
At the census of 1901, 11 per cent, of the population were 
returned as born outside the District ; of these about half 
had come from Central India. On the other hand, about 
r)0,0(X) natives of Hoshangabad were enumerated in other 
Districts, but the bulk of these were the inhabitants of the 
Balri tract, which had been transferred to Nimar in 1896. 

-"*48. Taken as a whole, the climate of the Hoshang- 
abad District, especially in the hot wea- 
Discdhcs. ther, is fairly healthy. The rains, how- 

ever, are generally unhealthy ; while the bitter and piercing 
wind which blows down the Nerbudda valley during the 
cold months, often causes sickness. The town of Hoshang- 
abad has an especially bad reputation for unhealthiness. 
Meteorological conditions play an important part in the 
production of disease. With the advent of the rains bowel 
diseases become common, and such specific diseases as small- 
pox and dysentery make their appearance. If small-pox is 
endemic in the neighbourhood, it is exacerbated. When the 
rains are established and there are pools of water lying about, 
malarial fever is prevalent, due probably to an increase in 
the number of mosquitoes. During the cold weather, res- 
piratory diseases make their appearance ; and if plague is 
either indigenous or imported, it soon takes root and spreads 
very rapidly, dying away as the hot weather comes in. 
Among ordinary diseases, fever causes the greatest mortality, 
as is natural in a country so intersected with watercourses, 
where it is habitual to drink much river water, which 
must get impregnated with decayed vegetable matter. 
Deaths from fever average about 25 per mille of the popu- 
lation every year ; and in the worst recorded years, 1896 
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and 1897, 17,000 and 19,000 deaths, equivalent respectively 
to 35 and 41 per inille of the population, were returned as 
due to this disease. As enteric is an autumnal fever, it is 
probable that a fair number of such cases, as well as cases of 
pneumonia, are included under the general head of fever. 
The principal form of malarial fever prevalent in the Dis- 
trict is the benign tertian. Plague made its first appearance 
here in 1901, and since then has never been absent, but only 
in 1903 and 1904, when deaths were 5700 and 2400 res- 
pectively, or 13 and 5i per mille of the population, have the 
outbreaks been at all serious. As in other Districts, the dis- 
ease usually appears at the beginning of the cold weather, 
reaching its climax about February, and dying out during 
April and May. The District has always had a bad reputa- 
tion for cholera, and as far as records or memory go back, it 
has never been entirely absent for more than two or three 
years at a time. The worst recorded year is 1891, when 
deaths numbered 3600 ^or 7 per mille of the population ; 
and in three other years, 1892, 1897 and 1900, more than 
2000 deaths from this disease have been returned. Since 
1900, however, the District has been fairly immune. Small- 
pox has been endemic in this District for many years, 
although the number of cases is often very small. Tn 
eighteen years since 1871 the mortality has not reached 
these figures, and the worst outbreaks were in 1900 and 1875, 
when 725 and 658 deaths respectively were recorded. The 
death-rate is now reported by the Civil Surgeon to bear a 
very low proportion to the attack rate, which would, imply 
that the disease is not of a virulent type. The Civil 
Surgeon is also of opinion that protection by vaccination 
has made the disease less troublesome. Leprosy of the 
tubercular variety is sometimes seen. Blindness, as in other 
Districts, is very prevalent. A large number of cases of 
ulcer of the cornea are to be seen, and in untreated cases 
opacities, with subsequent blindness, frequently result. 
Although the soil is alluvial, intestinal worms are not 
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very prevalent, and the number of cases treated at the 
dispensaries is small. No case of guinea-worm has been 
treated for some years. Lathyrism, the form of paralysis 
caused by eating tiura (Lathyrus sativus), was not uncom- 
mon during the famines, when tiura was often used as 
human food, but is now seldom seen. 

49. Of the total population, 61 per cent, are support- 

ed b}'' pasture and agriculture. Of these. 

Occupation. I w. 

2()2,000 or 58 per cent, are returned as 
depending on agriculture proper, and 13,000 or 3 per cent, 
on the provision and care of animals. The agricultural 
element includes 160,000 landlords and tenants, equivalent to 
36'^per cent, of the population, while agricultural labourers 
number 100,000 or 22|^ per cent, of the population. 
Personal and domestic servants are 18,000, or 4 per cent 
of the population, which is the second highest percentage 
in the Provinces. Amongst traders, grass and fodder 
sellers are the most important, numbering 14,000. There 
are 6300 grain and pulse dealers ; 3900 vegetable and fruit 
sellers ; 3700 pressers and sellers of vegetable oil for lighting ; 
2700 salt sellers ; 2000 milk and butter sellers ; 1800 
fishermen and fish dealers ; and 1800 grocers and general 
condiment dealers. Of manufactures, textile fabrics are 
the most important, supporting 19,000 persons or over 4 
per cent, of the population, of whom 14,000 are employed 
in the cotton industry. Boot, shoe and sandal-makers 
number 11,000 or 2^ per cent, of the population, and 
general labourers are also returned as 11,000. Eeligious 
services support some 9000 persons, including 7500 Hindus, 
which is the highest number in any District of the Prov- 
inces. There are also nearly 9000 mendicants who are 
not connected with any religious order. 

50. The principal language of the District is the Bun- 

deli dialect of Western Hindi, which 
Lniiouage, Bundeii, spoken by 64 per cent, of the popu- 

t Figures in this patai are taken from the cenaue of 190i. 

4 
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lation. Western Hindi and Punjabi are descended from 
the Saurasena Apabhrarasa or corrupt form of Sanskrit 
belonging to the middle Doab. Western Hindi is now the 
language of the country between Sirhind in the Punjab 
and Allahabad in the United Provinces, extending also to 
Bundelkhand and the western Districts of the Central 
Provinces, which were colonised from those areas. It has 
several recognised dialects, of whicli the principal are 
Hindustani, Braj Bhasha, Kananji and Bundeli. Of these 
Hindustani is now the recognised literary form of Western 
Hindi. Bundeli is the dialect spoken in Bundelkhand and 
the neighbourhood, including the Bundelkhand agency 
Jalaun, Hansirpur and Jhansi, and Saugor, Damoh, Nar- 
singhpur, Seoni and parts of the Hoshangabad and Chhind- 
wara Districts of the Central Provinces. Bundeli has a 
small literature, dating from the time of Chhatar Sal of 
Panna and his immediate predecessors and successors of the 
early part of the eighteenth century. The Serampur mis- 
sionaries translated the New Testament into it. 

51. The Malwi dialect of Rajasthani is spoken in the 
Harda tahsil, being returned by about 
24 per cent, of the population of the 
District, and also in the Makrai State. The headquarters 
of Malwi are in the Malwa country round Indore, but it ex- 
tent^ over a wide tract from BhopaLon the cast to Udaipur 
on the west. It is also spoken in the Betul District, and its 
presence here and in the Harda tahsil may probably be 
attributed to the invasions of Hoshang Shah of Malwa in 
the fifteenth century. This king made several expeditions 
against the Gond stronghold of Kherla in Betul and finally 
annexed it and the surrounding country. The Malwi Brah- 
mans of Betul have been settled there for a long period and 
their immigration may be assigned to the time of Hoshang 
Shah, in whose time Harda and Betul were probably occu- 
pied by Hindu immigrants. These brought their special 
iaiect which still survives. Hoshang Shah gave liis name 
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to Ho«hangabad. The remainder of the District was occu- 
pied at a later period, probably in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, by colonists from Bundelkhand, coming through 
Saugor and Nai*singhpur. 

52. Of other languages Mar wari, Urdu and Marathi 

, are each returned by a few thousand 

other langiifiges. 

persons. The Kirs, a cultivating caste, 
have a dialect of their own, which is a form of Marwari. 
About half the Gonds and Korkus are returned as speaking 
their own tribal languages, while the remainder have learnt 
broken forms of the Aryan vernaculars current around 
them. 


RELIGION. 

53. The statistics of religion show that 83 per cent. 

, . of the population are Hindus, 10 per 

Statistic.'^. ^ ^ ^ 

cent. Animists and 5 per cent. Muham- 
madans. The Gonds are generally returned as Animists, 
while the Korkils consider themselves to be Hindus. Of 
the 19,000 Muhammadans, 9000 reside in the towns of 
Hoshangabad, Harda, Seoni and Sohagpur. Members of 
this religion own 32 villages. In 1901, there were nearly 
3000 Jains, of whom 1100 lived in Harda town. Christians 
numbered 270fi. 

51. The following description ot rural religion is main- 
ly taken from Sir C. Elliott’s Settle- 

Rural religion. i i 

ment Report, pages 118 — 127, with the 
addition of some facts collected by the writer. The religion 
of the uneducated majority is a curious mixture of Hinduism 
and Animism, in which the belief in evil spirits and godlings 
is the main ingredient. The antagonism between Vishnu 
and Siva is hardly understood in the villages, and it is very 
■common to see a temple dedicated to Rama and Lakshnian 
and Mahadeo’s emblem and bull at the door, while the same 
■officiating priest makes offerings to both. Temples are 
rather uncommon except in the towns and such as exist 


Rural religion. 
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are very often mere ordinary tiled or thatched wood houses,, 
and it is but seldom that the white spires of a brick temple 
are seen. As a rule, the villagers keep under pipal and 
banyan trees their -gods Mahadeo, Mata and Hanuman ; 
one or other of the two latter is usually the Khedapati or 
village god. Hanuman is the only god of whom any 
representation is attempted ; the rest are common stones 
daubed with red paint. Pilgrimages to the shrine of 
Onkar Mandhata, one of the twelve chief places in India 
sacred to Mahadeo or Siva, are very common, and next in 
popularity comes Jaganuath. Formerly pilgrims went by 
Ramtek and Sambalpur, but now the railway tempts 
them to include Prayag (Allahabad), Kashi (Benares) and 
Gaya on their way. A number of proprietors and even 
some cultivators emj)Ioy Sarwaria Brahmans to bring water 
from Allahabad for an offering to Mahadeo at Mandhata. 
Hanuman is the patron of wrestlers, who invoke his aid 
before beginning their exercise. They revere him for his 
quality of gigantic strength. Hardaul Lala was the brother 
of Jhujhar Singh, Raja of Orchha, and was poisoned by him 
on suspicion of loving his wife. He has been deified and 
Elliott wrote of him : — ‘ Hardaul Lala is the protector against 
‘ cholera. It was in a grove sacred to him that the British 
* troops were encamped in 1817, when cholera first broke 
‘ out in the Ncrbudda valley. For l;his reason he was made 
‘ the patron saint of cholera, equally able to send and to 
‘ remove it ; and I have seen a statement in the old official 


‘ correspondence of 1828 that, when we first took the country, 

* Deputy Commissioners were ordered to force the malguzars 

* to set up chahfdras or altars to Hardaul Lala in every 
‘ village. This was part of the system of “ preserving ” the 
‘ cultivators since it was found that they ran away if their 
' fears were not calmed by this respect paid to their god.’ 

55. Another favourite local godling is Bhilat, a. 


Deified mortals. 


deified cowherd. The following legend, 
is current about his life. A Gaolin, Maida. 
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by name, was childless and had gone several times to 
Chauragarh to ask Parvati to give her a child. At last 
Parvati, taking compassion on her, caused her to conceive 
and bear a child by Mahadeo. This was Bhilat. When he 
was a boy in his mother’s house, Mahadeo came one day 
in the guise of a beggar and asked for alms. The woman 
said she could not give him anything as it was Ashtami. 
Mahadeo begged hard saying to her ‘ I gave you all this 
‘wealth and this child,’ but the woman did not believe him. 
So in revenge he stole Bhilat and disappeared, taking him 
in his wallet. The husband and wife searched everywhere, 
and finally ’suspecting the truth, went to Chauragarh and 
bogged Mahadeo to give him back. Mahadeo would not 
do this, but gave them another son Silat who is also wor- 
shipped. Blulat was brought up by Mahadeo and grew very 
strong ajid performed various feats of magic, so that he 
•conquered Bengal and married the daughter of a Raja. But 
when he returned to Chauragarh, Mahadeo told him to go and 
•live with his father and mother, so he went and lived in 
the hut of Reoji and Maida Gaolin. And he performed 
other miracles so that his fame spread abroad and after his 
death he was worshipped. Bhilat cures cattle of their 
diseases and makes barren cows to bear. Other two local 
godlings are Rajwa and Sonel who were also brothers. The 
former cures snake-bite and the latter cattle murrain. 
The belief in the cure for snake-bite is curious, Elliott says. 
The moment a man is bitten, he must tie a string or a strip 
of his dress in five knots, and fasten it round his neck, crying 
‘ Dohai Rajwa Deo ’ (“ Mercy, oh God Rajwa ! ”.) At the 
same time he makes a vow to give so much to the god if 
he recovers. When he gets home, they have tests to see if 
the poison is in him still. They take him in and out over 
the threshold and light a candle before him, which acts 
have a tendency to develop latent poison. They then give 
him salt and nim leaves to eat ; if he can taste them, he is 
.safe ; if not, the villager goes out and cries to Rajwa Deo for 
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the space of half an hour ; and so on till he is cured. No 
one, Elliott’s informers said, had ever been known to die of 
a snake-bite after this treatment, but the god has no power 
over a biscobra} The bitten man must not untie the 
string round his neck until the day when he goes to offer 
what he vowed, which should be, at the latest, on the next 
Dasahra ; but if he attempt to cheat the god by offering 
ever so little less than he promised, he will die on the spot 
in great agonies. The principal family gods are Dulha Deo, 
the young bridegroom who was carried off by a tiger on his 
way to his wedding, and Bijasen, a Gond deity. Dulha Deo 
gives fruitfulness to the marriage bed. His worship is 
conducted in the house by the head of the family and 
children are not allowed to be present at it. Bijasen is 
charged with the health of children and in her name strings 
arc tied round their neck from the moment of birth till 
their marriage. Ramdiis Biiba was a Gujar saint, who lived 
in the village, of Raipur near Ho.shangabad. He did 
nothing but pray and sell tobacco, and when people came 
to a.sk for it, he used to tell them to weigh it for themselves 
in order that he might not be interfered with in his prayers. 
Some dishonest jieople, therefore, took too much, but when 
they got home they always found that the tobacco had 
shrunk to the weight for which they had paid. Ramdas 
was buried alive and founded the sect of Ramdasis, who do 
not shave their heads at the dedth of a relative and 
perform no shraddh ceremony for the dead. These practices 
have, however, now been partially abandoned. In Hoshang- 
abad near the Commissioner’s old bungalow is the tomb 
of Deva Bai. She was a female ascetic, who built a tomb 
for herself underground, went in and had the door bricked 
up. Ramji Baba and Deva Bai are the presiding deities of 
Hoshangabad. Bhangi Baba is a living devotee who resides 
at Nataya and cures people of paralysis by smearing them 


1 A kind of lizard wrongly believed to be poisonous* 
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with gdnja ashes and making them drink the water of a well 
there. The belief in his miraculous powers is widespread. 


56. In reference to the village godlings and their 


Village Priests. 


priests Sir C. Elliott wrote*: — ‘The 
‘vernacular for the local deities is dhdmi 


‘and the common phrase deo dhdmi denotes these and the 
‘Hindu gods. The former are thought inferior in power to 
‘the real gods, but more meddlesome and harmful. They are 
‘probably either Gond deities, accepted by and handed down 
‘to the immigrant cultivators, or else the spirits of dead men. 
‘They are all supposed to visit with their afflatus one favoured 
‘individual, who is called the Parihilr, and through him they 
‘proclaim their will to mankind. There are two fixed occa- 
‘sions when the Parihar is inspired by the god, — the 14th 
‘Sudi of Chait which is called the Dasahra of the dhdmi, and 


‘the four days preceding the true Dasahra. inKunwar; but he 
‘can also call the god down whenever he requires. If any 
‘one is sick, or has a sick child, or if a woman wants a child, 
‘the Parihar is visited, a vow is made to give so much if the 
‘wish is gratified, and an offering is prescribed ; the Parihar 
‘then invokes the god, and is told by him what to prescribe in 
‘order that the desired end may be attained. If the person 
‘does get his wish fulfilled, he must perform his vow, under 
‘pain of the vengeance of the god. If it is not fulfilled, he 
‘goes and tries another god ; but the non-fulfilment throws no 
‘doubt on his belief in the power of the first god to have cured 
‘him if he had liked ; it is set down to his capriciousness or 
‘disinclination. A villager will seldom bring his child to the 
‘dispensary till he 4ias first tried all the deo dhdmi in his 
‘neighbourhood. The god is said to come to the Parihar’s 
‘head (sir par and), and he, when thus visited, is said to 
‘revolve (ghumna). On one occasion when I saw the pro- 
‘ceeding, the man did not literally revolve ; he covered his 
‘head up well in his cloth, leaving space over the head for the 


^ Settlement Report, para^. 89, 90- 
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'god to come to ; and in this state he twisted and turned him- 
'self about rapidly and soon sank down exhausted. Then, 
'from the pit of his stomach, he uttered words which the by- 
'standers interpreted to direct a certain line of conduct for 
'the sick man to pursue. But perhaps this occasion was not 
'a fair test, as the Parihar strenuously objected to the presence 
'of an unbeliever, on the pretence that the god would be 
'afraid to come before so great a hakim. It is worth remark, 
'as proving the non-Aryan origin of this worship, that the 
'Parihar cannot endure the presence of a cow or a Brahman 
'while he is inspired ; the god would leave his head if either 
'of them came near. The Parihar is generally an Ahir or a 
'Gond, but I believe he may be of any caste. 1 have often 
'asked what test they have that a Parihar is really inspired, 
'and is not deceiving them, but I have never got a satisfactory 
'answer.’ 

57. The following are some of the local customs ob- 
served at festivals. They are taken prin- 

Feativals. cipally from the description in paras. 

96 — 102 of Sir C. Elliott’s Report with additions by the 
writer. The Akha Tij or commencement of the agricultural 
year falls on the 3rd day of Baisakh Sudi (April-May). On 
the second day of Asarh, in Hoshangabad town, the wooden 
images of Jagannath, Subhadra and Balbhadra are placed 
in a chariot and taken through the s^treets. They stop be- 
fore the door of some well-to-do person who gives alms to the 
devotees. This goes on for several nights. The festival of 
Nag Panchami is held on the 5th day of Shrawan Sudi (July- 
August). The towns and villages teem with snake-charmers, 
and the snakes crawl round pans of milk placed on the 
ground watched by the devout worshippers. Wrestling com- 
petitions are also held. The Hindola festival lasts from the 
3rd to the 8th day of Shrawan Sudi (July- August). The 
images of BMha and Krishna are swung in a cradle and their 
temples are decorated with lamps and balls. On the 16th 
day of Shrawan Badi every one^worships his own tutelary god. 
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Thieves believe that if they commit a theft on this day and 
are not caught, they will be lucky throughout the year. They, 
therefore, try to steal something and every one has to be on 
the watch for his property. On the first day of Bhadon 
(August-September) occurs the festival of the Bhujaria. 
Eight days previously grains of wheat are sown in a pot of 
•earth and manure, and spring up so rapidly that by the end of 
the month the pot is full of long yellowish-green stalks. This 
growth is called the Bhujaria. On the first of BhMon all 
the women and girls take their Bhuj arias, throw the earth 
and manure into the water, and distribute the stalks to their 
friends, who bind them in their turbans and about their 
dtess. At Hoshangabad itself where the earth is thrown 
into the Nerbudda, the sight is a very pretty and lively one. 
On the 15th day of BhMon on the new moon is held the 
festival of Pola, when oxen are worshipped. Small children 
make models of oxen and draw them about, carrying toy 
images of the deities. At the Dasahra festival horses are 
worshipped. The 10th of Kunwar Sudi (September-October) 
is the day for the war horse, whereas mares are revered on the 
9th. Raja Raghiiji Bhonsla always professed to be a zamin- 
dar and not a man of war, and as zamindars are supposed 
only to own mares, he performed his Dasahra on the 9th. 
On the night before the Dasahra, the Sonars assemble at 
the riverside and hold a feast. After this they are said to 
take an oath that none of them will disclose the amount 
of the alloy which a fellow-craftsman has mixed with the 
precious metals. Thereafter any Sonar who docs so is 
put out of caste. On the second day of Kartik the Gonds 
have a festival in honour of Gango Telin, who was a great 
wizard. An image of her is made with earth by a Koli ; 
and the Gonds from several villages assemble and bring 
bamboos with peacocks’ feathers stuck into them. They 
parade round the image making offerings to it of grain 
or sugar. Then they go to the malguzar of the village and 
give him a lemon, in return for which he presents them 
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with a cocoanut. The Deothan falls on the lltti day of 
Kartik, when the gods awake from sleep. Prom this day 
the cultivator begins to eat sugarcane, garden vegetables, 
fruits like the her and aonla and all the new autumn crops. 
A pyramid of canes, or in default, of juar stalks, is made, 
under which are placed a small quantity of the new grains 
and vegetables, and five of each of the fruits ; and after 
doing reverence here and walking seven times round the 
piles, the cultivator cuts off the juar heads and hangs them 
up in his house, as a cliarin against sickness. .At the Diwali 
a custom is practised of frightening the cattle {dhor 
hichkdna). Every one keeps awake all night and the herds- 
men go about begging in a body, singing and keeping the 
cattle from sleeping. In the morning they are all stamped 
with the hand, dipped in yellow paint for the white ones, 
and white (rice) paint for the red ones, and strings of cowries 
or peacocks’ feathers are tied on their horns. Then they 
are driven out with whoops and yells, and the herdsman, 
standing in the doorway, smashes a f/hard' on the last. 
The neck of it is put upon the gate-way leading to the cattle- 
sheds and preserves them from the evil eye. 

58. Sir Charles Elliott described the Holi and the Gond 


The Holi and 
Meglinatli. 


festival of climbing the pole, which occurs 
in connection with it, as follows- : — 
‘ The Holi is kept in much the same way 
‘as in Upper India, but it is followed by two ceremonies 
' which are quite peculiar ; they are called the bir phirnd, and 
' the (jiir truna. On the 1st of Chait, the day after the Holi, blr 
‘ 'phirnd, or the hero’s swinging ” comes off. This originally 
‘ was a hook-swinging or charak f uja, but the hook is nearly 
‘ abolished now. In some hill villages it is still said to be prac- 
‘ tised, and in Makrai the swinger has a hook passed through 
‘ his back, but merely for the name of the thing, as his weight 
‘ does not rest upon it and he hangs by a stout rope round bis 


i Earthen pot. 

^ Settlement Report, paras. 10 h t02. 
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‘ waist. In our own territory the swinging by a rope round 
‘ the waist is still practised at times, but not commonly, the 

* zamindars being horribly afraid of the consequence if the 
^ pole should break and the man fall to the ground, so that 

* instead of a man they generally fasten up a white pumpkin 
‘ and swing it round seven times, three one way and four the 

* other. The man who swung used generally to be a man 
‘ who had vowed to do it in case some wish was performed : 

‘ if no such person appeared, some one had to be hired for 
^ the purpose. If a woman makes a vow, she climbs up the 
‘ pole, but does not swing, and never did. The tall upright 
‘ pole, painted red, with pegs in it to climb up by, is called 
\pie(jlmdth , but there does not seem to be a reference to the 
‘ son of Kawan, or at any rate none is now understood. 

Almost every village of any size has a meghndlh. The gur 
‘ tutna is an essentially Gond festival, and it may come off on 
‘ any day till the l.*lth Badi of Chait. A stout pole, about 
‘ twelve or fifteen feet high, is set up, and a lump of (jur with 
^ a rupee in it placed on the top, and round it the Gond 
‘ women, “horny-handed daughters of the plough," take their 
‘ stand, eaeli with a little green tamarind rod in her hands. 

‘ The men collect outside, and each has a kind of shield, made 

* of two parallel sticks joined by a cross-piece held in the 
‘ hand, to protect themselves from the blows. They make a 
‘ rush together, and one of them swarms up the pole, the 

* women all the while plying tlieir tamarind rods vigorously ; 
‘ and it is no child’s play, a.^ the men’s backs attest the next 
‘ day. When he gets to the top he takes the piece of (jur and 
*’ slips down, and gets off as rapidly as he can. This is done 
‘ five or six times over, with the greatest good humour, 
^ and generally ends with an attack of the women en masse 

* on all the men. It is a regular Saturnalia for the women, 
‘ who lose all fear and respect even for a Settlement Officer ; 
‘and on one occasion when he was looking on, he only 
‘ escaped by the most abject submission, and presentation of 
‘ rupees/ 
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59. When there is drought the image of Khedapati, 

the goddess of the village, is smeared 
Local superstitions, cowduiig and a frog tied to a rice- 

pounding pestle is placed in front of it. It is thought that 
the goddess will be troubled by being smeared with cowdung 
and that she will go as a messenger to god for rain. Another 
•device is for women to dress in men’s clothes and go and 
plough in the fields. The women also go and take the mal- 
guzar of another village captive and bring him in front of 
Khedapati’s shrine. On the 15th Asarh at night the Barais 
go to the harejd or betel- vine garden and there they boil grain 
and make some cakes. Then they break a cocoaiuit and 
recite the following verse : — 

Gera se hel, sup se party dial nag bel mdtd upar ko. 

•or, ‘May the stem of the vine be as large as a stake, 
‘ and the leaf like a winnowing fan. Oh, mother creeper, 
* grow up high.’ Sometimes the mango tree and the aonld 
{Phyllanthus Emblica) are married. When a mango grove 
is planted, the first year’s fruit is given to Brahmans. When 
two mangoes grow joined together it is called jorwd or dugand. 
They are always offered at a temple. If a mango tree does 
not bear fruit, one device is to cut off a branch and take or 
send it to be thrown into the Ganges so that the fertility of 
the tree may be restored. It was often customary to bury 
treasure where the shade of the mango tree fell. 

60. Christians numbered 2706 in 1901, of whom 303 

were Europeans,* 102 Eurasians, and 
Christians. 2301 native Christians. The number of 

native Christians increased by 2000 during the preceding 
decade. The principal proselytising agency is the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission, which has stations at Hoshangabad, 
Sohagpur, Seoni, Itarsi and Bankheri. The staff consists of 
36 European missionaries assisted by 368 native converts. 
Funds are contributed principally by the members of the 
Society of Friends in Great Britain, but a considerable 
amount is now also raised locally. At Basulia near 
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Hoshangabad workshops have been established for the 
training of boys in carpentry, and the building and repair- 
ing of carriages, and excellent furniture is turned out. 
Carpet-weaving and shoe-making are taught at Seoul, and 
a number of orphan boys are employed at Itarsi and other 
places in weaving cotton materials. A mission training- 
farm is maintained at Lchi near Seoni. The Mission also 
supports 24 schools and four dispensaries. Its converts 
number 12(X) persons. The Foreign Christian Mission 
Society has stations at Harda and Timarni. The staff 
consists of nine American Missionaries and a number of 
native assistants. The Mission supports, with the assistance 
of Provincial and local fund grants, two dispensaries, a 
leper asylum with an average of 25 inmates, a high school 
affiliated to the Allahabad University, and three other 
schools. Hoshangabad is in the Anglican diocese of Nagpur 
and is visited by a Chaplain from Jubbulpore. It is in the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Nagpur. 

Caste. 

Cl. The earliest residents of the District are the Gonds 
and Korkus, the former of whom consti- 

population! P®J^ ®®«t- th® 

population.^ The Hindu community 
has been recruited from the three localities of Bundel- 
khand, Malwii and Khandesh. Immigrants from Bundel- 
khand were the most numerous, and entering the District 
through Saugor and Narsinghpur occupied the whole of the 
eastern tracts and large portions of Seoni. This settlement 
probably took place in the 16th and 17th centuries. A 
part of the Seoni and Harda tahsils was occupied from 
Malwa, probably in the fifteenth century when Hoshang 
Shah of Malwa to whom Hoshangabad owes its name must 
have passed through the District on his expeditions to 

i The number of Korkus has been largely reduced by the transfer 
of DSmjipura and KSlibblt to NimSr. 
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Kherla in Betul. There are also some later immigrants, 
who are commonly known as Marwaris. A few castes, as 
the Jats and others, have a subcaste which goes by this 
name. A small part of the population of Harda is of 
Khandesh extraction through Khandwa and Burhanpur. 
Brahmans are numerous in the District, forming 8 per 
cent, of the population, and Rajputs constitute 6 per cent, 
or including the castes of Jadam and Raghuvansi who are 
nominally Rajputs, 11 per cent. These with the Gujars 
and KurniLs are the principal cultivating castes, and there 
are also a number of Jats, Lodhis and Ahirs. Mehras, 
Katias and Chamars are the menial and labouring castes. 

02, Brahmans (J4,000) arc the second caste in the 
District in numerical strength. Their 
Brahman. large numbers are probably to be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the District is bordered throughout 
its length by the holy Nerbudda. They are a landowning 
and not a cultivating caste. Sir C. Elliott says, practically 
all the Brahmans in the District being either the owners of 
villages, or patwaris, astrologers and mendicants. They did 
not immigrate in bodies, but singly, and having generally a 
little capital to start with, or being better able to amass 
capital than the cultivators, they secured a large number of 
villages. Since 1800 the number of Brahmans has apparent- 
ly somewhat declined, as 42,000 were Returned in the census 
of that year. Most of the Brahmans come from Northern 
India, the Kanaujias, Sanadhyas and Jijhotias being the 
leading subdivisions. Of these the Jijhotias who take their 
name from Jajhoti, the classical term for Bundelkhand, be- 
long more especially to the District and have been long 
settled in it. They generally marry among families within 
the District and are regarded as somewhat lower than the 
Kanaujias. The Jijhotias may plough with their own hands, 
which the Kanaujias and other subcastes are forbidden to do. 
Another local subcaste are the Naramdeo Brahmans, who are 
the priests of the Nerbudda and derive their name from it. 
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Tbe Naramdeos and Jijhotias own many villages and live in 
them and among them are found some of the best landlords. 
The Naramdeo.s have a story that they are the descendants 
of 14 Rishis or saints, each of whom begat a thousand sons, 
and on one occasion the whole fourteen thousand attended 
a sacrifice at Mandhata, where the progenitors were censured 
by Mahadeo for their prolificacy. Whenever a Naramdeo 
Brahman is put out of caste and appeals to the headman of 
the community, he exclaims ‘Do justice in the name of the 
14,000 Naramdeos.’ Klliott .states that the Naramdeo bears 
a ‘Graeculusesuriens ' character, and the way the tribe swarms 
to a wedding or a funeral fea.st is considered a great joke 
against them. Tlie Bawisa Brahmans are another local 
subcaste. They derive their name from the fact that they 
are the descendants of 22 families who came from Central 
India and settled in Hoshangabad. They say that they were 
formerly Gaur Brahmans, but their ancestors were put out 
of caste for receiving gifts from a Raja after a sacrifice. 
They had refused to take anything, but the Raja wrapped 
upgrantsof landiii the betel-leaves which he gave them, and on 
this being discovered they were excommunicated by their 
•caste-fellows. The Palliwal Brahmans take their name 
from Pali in Marwar, and the Khedaw.als came from Gujar.at. 
Both these classes have large moneylending transactions and 
where they have invested in villages, their connection with 
the land is of the same commercial nature as in the case of 
Banias. It is said that the Palliwals were formerly free- 
booters and that they still worship a bridle at the Dasahra 
festival in memory of their more adventurous profession^ 
The Maratha Brahmans are ’Usually of the Deshasth or Kon- 
kanasth subcastes, the former belonging to Poona and the 
latter to the Konkan. The Konkanasths are also known as 
Chitapawan, and Elliott says that their name implies a 
certain degree of degradation {chit', defilement) the reason 
for which is that the ancestor of this class performed the 
funeral ceremonies of Parasurama’s father. The fact, 
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however, that the Peshwa was a Konkanasth more than 
compensated for this and set them above the Deshasths for a 
time. The Konkanasths themselves give another derivation 
of the name Chitpawan, saying that it means ‘ The pure in 
heart.’ The Shenwi Brahmans are largely employed as 
clerks and accountants and the name is said to be a corrup- 
tion of They are somewhat looked down upon 

by the others. 

G3. Eajpiits, excluding the Jadams and Raghuvansis 
who are now practically separate castes, 

Rajput, number 28, (XX) persons. The Rajputs 

are generally of inferior status. They permit widow marriage 
and many of them do not wear the sacred thread. Many of 
them have family names derived from villages, while the 
names of proper Rajputs are enonymous or derived from 
heroic ancestors. The most numerous septs are Chauhan, 
Chamargaur, Ponwar, Rathor, Tomar, Bais and Dhakar. The 
term Dhakar has the meaning of illegitimate and many Kirars 
return themselves as Dhakar Rajputs. The Chamargaur 
Rajputs say that they are higher than the Gaur sept, and 
account for their name by relating that on one occasion a 
Gaur Rajput lady having to fly for her life, took refuge in a 
Chamar’s hut and was protected by him. And out of grati- 
tude she promised to call her child by his name. The Pon- 

wars were the rulers of Malwa and the Chauhans of Delhi. 

* 

Many of the Rajputs were in the military employ of the Bho- 
pal and Maratha rulers and formerly held their villages rent- 
free on a service tenure. The Rajputs live mainly in the 
Harda and Charwa tracts and are good cultivators. In Sir 
C. Elliott’s time they did not plough on the day of the new 
moon or on the ninth day of the month as it was Rama’s 
birthday. The Bais Rajputs who come from the tract of 
Baiswara in Oudh are known locally as Fardesis. The 
Raghuvansis are now a cultivating class, found mainly in Raj - 
wara tract. They number 7000 persons and own about 45 
villages. They claim to be the descendants of Baja Ragbu, 
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who was born of the sun and was the ancestor of Bania^ the 
hero of the Bamayana. They as well as the Jadams claim 
to be Bajputs, but they marry among themselves, whereas a 
proper Bajput cannot take a wife from his own sept. They 
may properly therefore be considered as a separate caste. 
Sir C. Elliott said of them : — ‘ They are obviously of impure 

* blood as they marry only among themselves, but whenever 

* they get wealthy and influential, they assume the sacred 
‘ thread, stop all familiarity with Gujars and Kirars (with 

* whom they are accustomed to smoke the huqqd and take 
^ water) and profess to be very high caste Rajputs indeed. 
‘They however permit widow marriage and invest their boys 
‘.with the sacred thread at the time of marriage instead of 
‘performing the proper ceremony.’ The Jadams or 
Jaduvansis are another caste in the same position as the 
Baghuvansis. They number about 16,000 persons or 3 per 
cent, of the population, but have only 15 villages. They 
say that they originally came from Karauli State in Baj- 
putana. Dr. Hunter states that the Jadam is a brave 
soldier but a bad agriculturist ; but in the Central Provinces 
he appears to have lost his old courage as the saying about 
him is : — ' Patta khatka, JMam satka,’ or ‘ The Jadam 
turns tail at the rustle of a leaf.’ The Jadams plough with 
their own hands and allow their women to work in the 
fields. They often marry two or three wives for the assis- 
tance which is thus afforded to them in cultivation. Divorce 
is somewhat common in the caste, notwithstanding that the 
third party has to repay to the husband the expenses 
incurred by him on his marriage. Some women are known 
to have had ten or twelve husbands. The Jadams are good 
cultivators, but many of them work as farm-servants and 
labourers. When a girl of the caste is seduced by a 
Jadam man, they perform what is known as the dundd 
marriage ; in this the suitor merely gives a ring to the girl 
and a feast to the caste-fellows and they are considered as 
married. A noticeable peculiarity among them is that men 

6 
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of the caste use the feminine forms of verbs in their speech 
and women the masculine forms. 

64. Banias number 9000 persons or 2 per cent, of the 

^ _ population and now own 135 villages as 

against only 33 in 1867. Banias do not 
value a village so much for the profits of agriculture as 
for the advantages which it gives as a field for the extension 
of their money and grain-lending business. The principal 
subcastes found locally are the Agarwiils, Parwars and Mahes- 
ris. The Agarwals are either Hindu or Jain, the Mahesris 
usually Hindu, and the Parwars nearly always Jain. The 
Parwars have a subcaste called Benaika, the offspring of 
irregular connections, who permit widow marriage. 

65. The Gujars number 22,000 persons or 5 per cent. 

of the population and have 45 villages. 

They reside principally in . the Harda 
tahsil and also in Sohagpur. General Cunningham identi- 
fied the Gujars with the Yuechi, an Indo-Scythian tribe, 
but this is doubtful. They are, however, a well-known 
historical caste and have given their name to the prov- 
ince of Gujarat and to Gujarat District and Gujranwala 
town in the Punjab. They are probably graziers and were 
also well-known freebooters in Northern India. Mr. Crooke 
says of them^ : — ‘ The Gujars as a tribe have always been 
^ noted for their turbulence and habit of cattle-stealing. 

* Babar in his Memoirs describes how the commander of the 
'rearguard captured a few Gujar ruffians who followed the 
^ camp, beheaded them and sent their heads to the Emperor. 

* Jahangir remarks that the Gujars live chiefly on milk and 
'curds and seldom cultivate land; and Babar says "Every 
'time I entered Hindustan the Jatsand Gujars have regularly 
' poured down in prodigious numbers from the hills and wilds 
' to carry off oxen and buffaloes. ’ ’ They maintained their old 

* reputation in the Mutiny when they perpetrated numerous 
‘outrages and seriously impeded the operations of the British 
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■‘army before Delhi.* Mr. (Sir D.) Ibbetson remarks 
^of them : — -The difference between a Jat and a Gujar was 
^ once thus described to me. The Jat will steal your buffalo. 

‘ But he will not come back afterwards and say that his old 
‘ father knows where it is and can get it back for you for Rs. 

' 20 and then keep the Rs. 20 and the buffalo too ; the Gujar 
‘will.’ But the Gujars of the Central Provinces have aban- 
doned these predatory habits and have settled down into 
industrious and estimable cultivators. They appear to have 
come to Hoshangnbiid from Gwalior. Here they have three 
subcastes, the Lelorha, Mimdle and Jadam. The Mundles 
are so called because they take off their turbans when they 
eat and expose their shaven heads, while the Lelorhas eat 
with their turbans on. It is noticeable that even in the 
adjoining District of Nimar the subcastes are different from 
those of Hoshangabad, the Lelorha not being found there, ^ 
while there are two different subcastes, the Badgujar and 
Kekre. They permit widow marriage, with the consent of 
the village patel^ for granting which he must be paid a fee of 
R. 14. The Gujars of the Bulandshahar District of the 
United Provinces furnish, Mr. Crooke says, perhaps the only 
well-established instance of polyandry among the Hindus of 
the plains. Owing to the scarcity of women in the caste the 
wife of one brother, usually the eldest, was also at the disposal . 
of other unmarried brothers living in the house. So far as 
is known, there is no trace of this custom among the Gujars 
of the Central Provinces. They do not usually eat flesh or 
drink liquor, and Sir C. Elliott characterised the Mundle 
Gujars as ‘A very religious race; they never plough on the 
‘ new moon nor oh the 8th because it is Krishna’s birthday. 
'Their religious and social head is the Mahant of the 
'Ramjidas temple at Hoshangabad.’* 

66. The Jats number 5000 persons and own about 50 
villages, mainly in the northern portion 
of Harda tahsil. They entered the Db- 


I Settlement Report, para. 1^. 
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trict, Elliott states, in the 18th century and came originally 
from Bharatpur, better known in history as Bhurtpur, but 
halted in Marwar on the way. , ‘ They have spread along the 
* banks of the Nerbudda into the Seoni and Hoshangabad 
‘ parganas. They are the best cultivators in the District after 
‘the Pardesi Kurmis, and though they confine themselves to 
‘ ordinary crops, they are very laborious and the tilth of their 
‘fields is pleasant to look on.’^ They permit widow 
marriage and eat flesh, and on occasion take liquor. They 
wear the sacred thread. A number of the Jats have now 
become masons and navvies. 

67. The Lodhis number 10,000 persons, but have 

only 4 villages, and are principally 
LodLi. tenants and labourers. This fact probably 

indicates that they came to Hoshangabad in comparatively 
* recent times after the other Hindu castes had settled and 
taken up the land. In Harda the caste are known by their 
proper name of Lodha as in Northern India, of which Lodhi 
is a local corruption. But except in the form of the name 
the Lodhis and Lodhas are believed to be identical. The 
^Lodhis formerly had, a character for turbulence, but they 
have now grown more peaceful, though disputes over land 
are still fairly frequent among them. If a Lodhi has a 
' quarrel with his wife’s family, it is said that he takes a second 
wife and sends his first one home to her parents in order to 
annoy them. In time, however, his anger evaporates and he 
will then take his first wife back again and have the two. 
When a bachelor marries a widow, he is first wedded to a 
gold ring which he wears in his ear, and if this is lost, he 
must give a feast to the caste. 

68. The Kirars number 10,000 persons or 2 per cent, of 

the population, but have only about 10 
KirSr and Kir, villages. ‘They profess,* Elliott says, 

‘ to have lived here for eight generations and in effect there 
‘ are documents to show that the ancestor of a large number 
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^of them held land in 1700 A. D., in the Rajwara pargana. 

^ His great grand-father is said to have been the first immi- 
^ grant of the race ; and this takes us back to 1650 or the 
‘ beginning of Aurangzeb’s reign. The story is that A1 Rawat 
^ and Dal Rawat were the two leaders of the immigration 

* from the Dholpur country, and that A1 Rawat did not like 

* it and went back again. Every Kirar will try to trace his 
^ pedigree back to Dal Rawat. They are settled entirely in 
‘ the Rajwara pargana, many of them having originally 
^ founded villages. They are not very good cultivators ; as 
‘ a caste they are considered on the same level as the Raghu- 
‘ vansis and Gujars, and all three of them will share the same 
^liuqqd and drink water from each other\s vessels,’ The 
name is perhaps derived from kirad, a corn-chandler, and 
the Kirars may have originally followed this occupation, a 
fact which would account for their proverbial love of money 
and keenness over a bargain. The Kirs are another caste 
allied to the Kirars, and found only in Hoshangabad and 
Narsinghpur. They generally live on river-banks and grow 
melons on the sandy stretches and castor oil and vegetables 
on alluvial soil. They immigrated from Jaipur and still, 
retain a corrupt Marwari dialect, while their women wear 
the Jaipur dress. They also wear red lac bangles on the 
wrists and arms. The men tie their pcigris so as to leave 
the crown of the head uncovered, and wear necklaces- of 
black wooden beads, with silver images of Bhairon and 
Devi. The Kirs use buffaloes for riding on, specially in 
their marriage processions, while other Hindus object to 
riding on a buffalo, ks he is the animal on which Yama, the 
god of death, rides. Some Kirs make good shikaris or 
native assistants for sport. 

69. The District contains a number of Bishnois (wor- 

Bishnoi shippers of Vishnu). These are members 

of a sect founded by a prophet * named 
Jhambaji who lived in Bikaner in the fifteenth century. 
His followers were mainly Banias, Jats, Ahirs and others^ 
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but they have now developed into a separate caste. The 
Bishnois of Hoshangabad resemble the Jats in appearance. 
Jhambaji gave twenty-nine precepts to his disciples, the 
'most important of which are to avoid the destruction of any 
animal life, not to plough with bullocks and to abstain from 
opium, tobacco, hhd'ng and blue clothing. The Bishnois,. 
however, now generally use bullocks for ploughing, though in 
Northern India some of them manage with camels. They 
have their own priests who are known as Sadh ; they permit 
widow marriage and bury the dead in a place frequented by 
cattle. 

70. The Kurmis number 20,000 or 4 per cent, of the 
population, but have only four villages. 
Elliott describes them as follows : — ‘ The 

* Kurmis of Hoshangabad are of three classes. The oldest 
^ of all are the Chauria Kurmis, who profess to have come 

* originally from Gwalior about eight generations ago. They 

* are also known as Deshi and are spread largely over the 

* Hoshangabad pargana. The Bundelkhandi Kurmis have 

* been here for three or four generations. They preponderate 
‘ in HoshangabM, but there are a few also in Sohagpur, 

* Seoni and Harda. The Pardesi Kurmis came from 
*Patan Bihar in the Rae Bareli District of Oudh, three 

* generations ago, and occupied the newly reclaimed villages 

* of the Zamani tdluJca under the hills. They are by far the 
‘best cultivators in the District, as might naturally be 

* expected from their having come most recently from the 
‘ well-tilled fields of Oudh. Though they neither manure 
‘nor irrigate in general, they spend more labour on preparing 
‘ the land and their fields are cleaner and better kept than 
‘ any others ; and they are the only one of the regular 
‘cultivating castes who plant sugarcane and sow garden 
‘ crops.’ These Kurmis are related to the Pardesi Kurmis 
of Betut. They really belong to the Kanaujia subcaste 
and have now formed two subdivisions, the Kanaujias 
proper and the Adhrandas, as to whom the following 
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story is told. A Kanaujia Kiirmi once went to Hyderabad 
and did not return for a long period. Finally the news was 
received that he was dead and his family set about to perform 
the funeral ceremonies. But while his wife’s bangles were 
being removed to show that she was a widow, the man ap- 
peared just as they had been broken from one hand. The 
woman was thus considered to be a half widow and her 
family developed into a separate subcaste. Women of the 
Adhranda subcaste only wear bangles on one hand. Kurmi 
women are strong and industrious and of great help to their 
husbands in cultivation. Those men who can afford it 
therefore marry two or three wives. Divorce is not allowed 
on any ground but that of infidelity. At a divorce the 
caste committee direct that a piece of the husband’s pagn 
should be cut off and the woman’s anchal or that part 
of her cloth which covers her breasts. The term onc^af 
katni has thus come to be used to signify a divorce. The 
Kurmis eat flesh, but when they become Ourmukh, or adopt 
a Brahman as their guru, they give up the practice. The 
Kachhis and Malis grow vegetables and garden crops on 
small patches of land, which they irrigate with great assidu- 
ity. Formerly they derived large profits from growing 
opium. 

71. The Ahirs (11,000) are cattle-graziers, but they own 
25 villages, of which 17 belong to RaO' 
Bahadur Nirbhaya Singh Mandloi. At 
their weddings the bride is taken round and stands iii front of 
every guest’s leaf- plate and he then gives her a pice. Her 
father-in-law takes her on his lap and gives her an anna and 
the feast is then begun. Like milkmen in other localities, 
the Ahirs are always accused of watering their milk and the 
people say that when a Qaoli goes out to sell milk, he 
deposits his honesty in a niche of the house, after Which he 
is free to lie to any extent. On his return he calk it back 
and after that he will not tell lies. The principal festival of 
the Ahirs is the Diwali, when they go round dancing and 
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singing in a fantastic dress, and receive presents from those 
whose cattle they tend. 

72. The Deswalis number 4000 persons. They were 

_ members of the Mina robber caste of 

Deswab. 

Central India, but they have abandoned 
their old designation to which an evil notoriety attaches. 
Sir A. Lyall says of this caste : — ‘We can plainly perceive 

* that the whole tribe is nothing but a cave of Adullam which 

* has stood open for centuries and has sheltered generation 

* after generation of adventurers, outlaws, outcastes and 

* refugees generally. ’ The Deswalis of Hoshangabad are peace- 
ful cultivators and labourers. They may be known by their 
peculiar method of tying the head-cloth and by their manly 
gait and harsh tone of voice. They wear lahengds or skirts 
and not saris. 

73. The Gonds number 49,000 or 11 per cent, of the 

Gond population, being the most numerous 

caste. They are also the largest land- 
holders next to Brahmans, owning 240 villages. The District 
was formerly included in the dominions of the Garha-Mandla 
Gond house, and extensive estates are still held by old 
families of the tribe, of which the principal are those known 
as the Rajas of Fatehpur and Sobhapur. The two main 
divisions of the tribe are the Raj -Gonds or aristocracy and 
the Dhur or dust Gonds, the plebs. ^The Raj-Gonds have 
adopted the religious and social observances of the Hindus 
and wear the sacred thread, Elliott states that they even 
outdo Hindus in the elaboration of some of their ceremonies 
and for fear of defilement have the wood with which they 
cook their food washed before it is burnt. But once every 
four or five years the Raj -Gond must visit his god Bura Deo 
and place cow’s flesh to his lips, wrapped in a cloth lest evil 
ahould befall his house. 

74. The Korkus number 23,000 persons or 6 per cent* 

aiiiott’. Monograph population and own 80 viUages. 

on the Korkus. But the recent transfer of territory to 
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Nimfir has reduced the numbers of the tribe. Sir C. Elliott*s 
Settlement Report contains in an appendix a detailed des- 
cription of the Korkus which may be termed classical. 
Space does not permit of its reproduction in full, but the 
following is an abridged version. It must be remembered 
that the account was written forty years ago, and allow- 
ance must be made for some progress in the adoption of 
Hinduism and the abandonment of their ancient customs 
by the tribe during that period : — 

75. The gods worshipped by the Korkus are the fol- 

Their religion. lowing. Every village has three gods, 
Dongar Deo, the god of the hills, resides 
on the nearest hill outside the village. He is worshipped 
every year at the Dasahra with a goat, 2 cocoanuts, limes, 5 
dates, and a ball of sendur paste. He is the khedapati or 
especial village god. Mutua Deo is a heap of stones inside 
the village : he receives the same offerings but a pig is given 
him instead of a goat. His peculiar mission is to send 
epidemics and fevers, and he is specially propitiated in the 
same way. The goddess of small-pox, Mata, also resides 
in the village, and receives offerings of cocoanuts and sweet- 
meats, but no blood. Besides these, which exist in every 
village, there is a Kur Deo, who presides over the growth 
and health of children of three or four villages together. 
Lala Hardaul (the cholera god), Hanuman, and Bagh Deo, 
the tiger god, are found in some villages, but not in all. 
Hanuman is the only one of whom any representation, how- 
ever rude, is attempted ; the rest are only large stones under 
trees, or, in the case of Mutua Deo, a heap of small stones 
besmeared with sendur. Besides these visible deities, two 
invisible ones are much worshipped. Bhainsa Sur, the 
patron of sorcerers, is also the lord of every wheat field, 
and is worshipped there at the first ploughing time with 
a ball of sendur^ at sowing time by the slaughter of a pig, 
and at reaping time with ears of corn. Surya Deo, the sun, 
is the Kul Deo or tribal god of the Korkus in particular ; 
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they do not, however, give libations to him, as Hindus do, 
but once in three years the head of each family, on some 
Sunday in Magh or Baisakh (January or April), offers out- 
side the village, a white she-goat and a white fowl to him, 
with face turned to the east. 

76. The priests of the Korkus are of two kinds, pan- 

^ ^ hdrs and hhuinkds. The parihdr is here. 

Tribal priests. , 

The Patihar and as elsewhere, the man who is visited with 

Bhumka. divine afflatus of any god, and 

through whose mouth the god speaks. He is, so to speak, 
the prophet, not the priest : consulted on special occasions, 
but not the performer of routine ceremonies. He is, besides, 
rare. Every village has its bhtimkd. He it is who performs 
the yearly sacrifice to the village gods, or the special -sacri- 
fices entailed by the anger of any particular god, as shewn in 
disease or misfortune. On him devolves the dangerous duty 
of keeping tigers out of the boundaries. When a tiger visita 
a village, the bhumkd repairs to Bagh Deo, and makes his 
offering to the god, and promises to repeat it for so many 
years, on condition the tiger does not reappear for that time. 
The tiger on his part never fails to fulfil the compact thus 
silently made by his lord, for he is pre-eminently an honour- 
able and upright beast, ‘pious withal,’ as Mandeville says, not 
faithless and treacherous like the leopard, whom no compact 
can bind. Some bhumkds, however, masters of more power- 
ful spells, are not obliged to rely on the traditional honour of 
the tiger, but compel his attendance before Bagh Deo, — and 
such a bhumkd has been seen, a very Daniel among tigers, 
muttering his incantations over two or three at a time as they 
crouched before him. Still more mysterious was the power 
of a Kalibhit bhumkd, now, alas ! no more ( he died the victim 
of misplaced confidence in a Louis Napoleon of tigers — basest 
and most blood-thirsty of the race), — who had a fine large sdf 
tree into which, when he uttered his spells, he would drive a 
nail. On this the tiger came and ratified the compact with 
his enormous paw, with which he deeply scoured the bark. 
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Much such a sign*manual was that of Timur the Lame> 
when he dipped his mighty hand in blood, and stamped its 
impression on the parchment as a tumghd grant. 

Another occasion when the hhumkd is in great force is 
when a man is sick, and it is desirable to learn what god or 
spirit of unburied ancestor has sent the sickness. A hand- 
ful of grain is waved over the sick man, and is then carried 
to the hhumkd. He makes a heap of it on the floor, and, sit- 
ting over it, swings a lighted lamp, suspended by four strings 
from his fingers. He then repeats slowly the names of the 
sick man’s ancestors, and of the village and local gods — 
pausing between each, and when the lamp stops swinging, 
the name at which it stops is the deity to be propitiated. 
Then, in the same way he enquires what is the propitiation 
offering to be, — a pig ? a chicken ? a goat ? a cocoanut ? 
and so on, — and the .same mystic sign indicates the satis- 
faction of the god. When this point is cleared up, the hhumkd 
presents the required offering, and the sick man gets well. 

77. Bhumkahood, or priesthood, does not form a 
caste among the Korkus. The ’son of a 

****th^e Bhum'ka'' hhumkd will, ccBim's ’paribus, hQ&hhumkd^ 
but the younger son, if there be more than 
one, becomes a common cultivator, and no sacredness attaches 
to him. Nor does a hhumkd necessarily marry into a hhumkd 
family, nor does it follow that ‘Once a hhumkd always a 
hhumkd. ’ On the contrary, the position seems to be the result 
of the special favour of the gods of the particular village in 
which he lives, and if the whole of the residents emigrate in 
a body, then the gods of the new village site have to be 
consulted afresh as to the servant whom they choose to 
attend upon them. His perquisites are generally paid in 
grain, each house giving him 8 pais or 9 seers of some kharif 
grain and each threshing-floor a sheaf of wheat or gram, 
and of rice. But in some villages he is remunerated by 
every one in the village giving him a day’s ploughing, and a 
day’s weeding and a day’s wood-cutting gratis. The manner' 
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of choosing a new bhumkd, if the old one dies or goes away, or 
if a new village is established, is after this simple fashion : — All 
the villagers assemble round the Mutua Deo, and offer a black 
and a white chicken to him. A parihdr should be enticed 
to grace the solemnity and make the sacrifice; but if that 
cannot be done, the oldest man in the assembly performs 
it. Then he sets a pai^ rolling along the line of seated 
people, and the man before whom the pai stops is marked 
out by this intervention of the deity as the new bhumkd, 

78. The chief Korku festival is the Dasahra, which they 
perform in Aghan or Magh (November or 
January), not in Kunwar (September) be- 
cause they have then no leisure. The three new moons of 
Jyeshth, Shrawan, and Bhadon (called respectively the 
Bhawai, Jhiroti and Pola) are carefully kept. At the Bhawai 
the village gods and spirits are worshipped by the bhumkd and ' 
this is the time of the annual sacrifices to them ; the Jhiroti 
is merely kept as a holiday, free from ploughing or weeding, 
and the Pola is celebrated by a solemn drowning, in the 
nearest water, of the swings on which every one has been 
swinging all the preceding month. They keep the Holi, but 
not very carefully ; and on the Diwali, though they light no 
lamps, they keep up the custom of frightening the cattle 
(dhor bichkdna). The Akhatij is the day when ploughs are 
worshipped, the commencement of the agricultural year. 

79. Korkus consider themselves of higher caste than 

any of the races who surround them. 
Social offences, Gonds, Nahals, Chamars, Basors 

(bamboo weavers), Moghias {shikaris), Telis, etc. Any Korku 
who should eat or drink from a vessel belonging to any of 
these tribes, or to a Muhammadan, would be put out of 
caste ; but in the case of the Gonds it is lawful to drink from 
their brass vessels, though not their earthern ones. The 
offence would be wiped out by a dinner given to his brother- 
hood, at which one pig, three goats, and seven chickens 
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would be consumed. The same penalty would follow his 
having smoked from the chilam of any of these races, except 
a Muhammadan, Gond, or Teli, whose chilam conveys no 
impurity. Unlike the Gonds, the Korku can eat food cooked 
by a Brahman. The penalty aboVe mentioned is exacted 
when the fault is committed in ignorance ; if knowingly and 
of malice aforethought, a heavier demand is made on his 
pigsty and poultry yard. As long as a Korku lives with a 
woman of any of the above races, he is outcaste, but on 
abandoning her he is readmitted after a heavy dinner. For 
killing a cow or bullock unintentionally, the penalty is a pig, 
three goats, and seven chickens ; for a monkey, a goat; for 
a kite, five chickens ; for a tame cat, seven chickens. No 
penalty is attached to the slaughter of a wild cat or of a 
squirrel, nor to hurt inflicted by a tiger scratch ; but if 
worms breed in any wound, then the Korkil, like all Hindu 
and Gond races, is put out of caste. These are all the 
accidents I know of that interrupt his social relations with 
his kind. 

80. There are five forms of marriage among Korkus, 

all of which, though not equally credit- 

Marrmge. able, appear to be equally binding, and 

the children of all of which are equally legitimate. They 
are — (1) regular marriage (shadi), with a procession and a 
dowry ; (2) lamjhand, when the son-in-law pays dowry in 
labour and lives in the father-in-law’s house; (3) holdni or 
Gretna Green, when the girl leaves her father’s house for her 
lover’s ; (4) pat or widow marriage ; and (5) what is much 
akin to it, marrying another man’s wife by mutual consent. 

81. First comes the regular marriage, or shadi, which 

is preceded by three preliminary cere- 
1 he regular monies. The father having selected a 
suitable bride for his son, sends two res- 
pected men, pietate graves, to propose the match to the girl’s 
father. He, as a matter of decorum, invariably refuses it, 
swears great oaths that he won’t let his daughter many 
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St all, and that he intends to have a lamjhand sondndaw, 
and so on. The two messengers, called chitulas^ know 
better than to despair, and they soon come back again 
and press their point, but it never takes less than six 
months and sometimes as much as two years, before the 
‘ stern parent ' relents. Generally, however, he is considered 
to have satisfied the demands of gentility in a year or nine 
months, and the moment he gives in, the chitulas send 
for their principal, and for a large quantity of liquor in 
which to seal the bond, and they call in several residents 
in the girl’s village as witnesses, that he may not go back 
from his word. Next comes the sagaiy or betrothal, which 
is not de rujueur^ and may be omitted, thougli, if it is, the 
friends of the family are too anxious for its credit to allow 
it to be supposed that the reason for the omission was 
poverty, and insist on a double feed at the marriage, to 
make up. The ceremony is a very simple one : a few 
friends are collected at the bride’s house, and the young 
people’s clothes tied together by a corner, in which condition 
they go round the assembly and salute every body. The 
chief business performed at the sagai (or, if there is no sofjai, 
at some meeting) is the arrangement of the deoj, or dowry — 
which is not, however, the sum contributed by the bride 
to house-keeping expenses, but the compensation paid to her 
father by the bridegroom for the oss of her services. The 
sum varies from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80 ; but Rs. 50 are commonly 
paid, and the poorest Korku never pays less than Rs. 40. 
Wealthy men sometimes refuse this payment, or give a 
daughter on condition of receiving a bride for one of their 
sons. Of the deoj Rs. 10 is paid at the sagai, and the rest 
ought to be paid before the marriage, or else the bridegroom’s 
father will have a bad time of it at that festival. Magh 
(January) and Baisakh (May) are the favourite marriage 
months, being idle and succeeding to the harvests, so that 
every one has then a good stock of grain to eat or to sell for 
liquor* 
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82 . If the father has only one daughter, or if he has 

Serving fora wife. ® establishment and requires some 
one to look after it for him, he often re- 
fuses to marry his daughter, and prefers to have a lamjhana, 
that is, to give her to a man who, instead of paying the deoj 
in cash, will work it out in his father-in-law’s house. Few 


men will, however, consent to this for themselves and their 
sons, unless very poor, and it is hard to make the arrange- 
ment. The man who agrees to become lamjhand, or to 
serve for his wife, makes a compact to give his labour gratis 
for twelve years, and is fed and clothed by the girl’s parents. 
The latter will put off the marriage as long as they possibly 
can, but if the girl is grown up and is thinking of going to 
live with some other man, or if an improper intimacy 
springs up between her and the lamjhand youth, they let 
them marry. At the lowest, the youth remains nine months 
or a year in the house before marriage, and at least they 
get something out of him, for after marriage he is nearly 
certain to break his compact and set up for himself, and 
they have no longer any hold upon him. The marriage is a 
very quiet affair — no procession ; the bridegroom’s parents 
are sent for, and a few friends collected to witness it, but 
everything is done very soberly. 


83. If girls were as easy to manage as cattle, the wealth 
of a Korkii might be measured by the 
fire^uiai mAiria^e, q{ jjjg daughters, as well as by his 

bullocks, since each daughter is worth Rs. 40 in cash (say a 
year’s income) or farm labour gratis for several years. But 
Korku girls are not less kittle cattle than other womankind, 
and a father who was intent on driving a hard bargain might 
come home and find he had reckoned without his daughter. 
Infant marriages are unknown, and marriages of children 
very uncommon : the general rule is for the girl to be sixteen 
and the man twenty years old. If, when the girl has arrived 
at this age, the father shews himself hard to please, and 
refuses eligible offers, or if she has fallen in love with any 
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one in particular (which is said to happen at times), she will 
leave the house quietly some morning and betake herself 
to some man’s house, with whom she has made arrangements 
previously. If her young affections have not been engaged, 
she is generally determined in her selection of a protector 
by his circumstances and position in life, and there is a great 
run on men whose mothers are dead. If, however, she 
favours with a visit a man who does not wish to keep her, 
his situation is truly pitiable : he dare not tui:n her out ; if he 
did, he would be put out of caste by his brotherhood for 
such a want of gallantry ; but he is obliged to vacate the 
house himself and leave her in possession. After a time his 
relations represent to her that the man she wants is not there, 
and has gone away on a journey, from which he is not 
likely to return for a long time, and at last she resolves to go 
back to the paternal mansion. This, however, very rarely 
happens. The pair have generally come to an understand- 
ing beforehand, and she remains mistress of the situation. 
As soon as her father finds out where she is, he comes in 
a terrible rage and administers liberal abuse and blows to 
her and her lover. A tremendous uproar follows, when it 
isder^fefor the chief men of the village to appear, to 
soothe the angry feelings of the injured parent. 3y degrees 
he allows himself to be appeased, and at last blesses his 
children when a rapid abstract of the marriage ceremony 
is gone through, and the pair are man and wife. A Korku 
may marry any widow, of his oaste except his younger 
brother’s widow, under the slight penalty of giving a dinner 
to his brotherhood. If A^s wife goes wrong with B, and A 
finds it out and beats her, or otherwise makes a disturbance, 
both B and A (on his wife’s account) have to give a dinner to 
the brotherhood. If, however, A prefers to wash his hands 
of her and let her go with 5, then B and she both have a lock 
of hair shaved off their foreheads, and give a dinner, and they 
are fast married. The children of A stay with him, or if 
anweaned are sent back to him when weaned. ohildiw 
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are periectly legitimate. Similarly, if a man of the higher 
caste falling in love with a Korku woman, consents that 
her gods and her people shall be his, a lock is cut from 

his head and he is received into the race, and his sons 

and daughters are pure legitimate Korkus, though looked 
at a little suspiciously at first. I believe some of the hill 
races are to a very considerable extent recruited in this 

way. If a girl has had a child before she marries, her 

husband is considered the father of the child, whether 
he is so or not, and it is legitimate and shares equally 
with his real sons. There seems to be almost no possible 
form of illegitimacy so long as a Korku man or woman 
consort only with their own race. 

84. In inheritance cases, the sons and mother share 

irUritance equally, daughters receiving nothing. 

The dead arc generally buried. Rich 
men sometimes burn their dead, but this process entails an 
additional inconvenience beyond the expense of the funeral 
pile. It is necessary to rescue from the ashes, after burning, 
seven bones of the deceased, the legs, thighs, arms, and 
skull and bring them home, and worship them by an offering 
of burnt ghi every day till the funeral rite is performed. This 
is so laborious a process that very few burn at all. The grave 
dug is narrow at the top but large enough at the bottom to 
receive the whole body lying .at full length. It is generally 
about 3 or 4 feet deep, and when finished two pice are first 
thrown in, to buy the site. Then the body is laid on its back 
with head to the south, hands at the sides, stripped perfect- 
ly naked, but with a sheet over it, and with a rupee or a piece 
of gold if it can be afforded in its mouth. Then the earth is 
filled in along with her thorns to prevent the hyenas from 
digging it up, and stones are placed on the top. 

85 The funeral rite, or sedoll is performed as soon after 

the burial as is convenient. Sometimes 
b uneral ritea. .. i i . 

it is not performed: for ten years, and six 

6 
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months is uncommonly little. Till it is performed the spirit 
of the deceased has no rest, and is unable to mingle with its 
peers, but has power to send aches and pains to molest the 
bodies of its living relations. Then they, being troubled, 
apply to the hhumkd, and he, as above related, divines who 
is the sender of the pain or disease, and thus the sop or 
descendant is stirred up to set his ancestor’s ghost at 
rest, in order to obtain rest for himself. When the rite 
has been performed, the spirit has no longer power on the 
earth, and the only idea I could ascertain that the Korkus 
entertained about the spirits of the dead is, that they 
inhabit a village of their own, much the same as where 
they lived in life, and lead there a morne and colourless 
existence, devoid alike of pleasure and of pain. Each sept 
has a place in which the funeral rite of every member of 
that sept must be performed ; and, however far the Korku 
may have wandered from the original centre of his tribe, 
he must return there to set his father’s spirit at rest, and 
to enable it to join its own family and ancestral ghosts. 
In this spot a separate stake, called munddy is set up for 
everyone, whose rites are separately performed ; and if a 
poor Korku performs them for several ancestors at once, he 
still puts up only one stake. It stands about 2 or 2^ 
feet above the ground, planed smooth and squared at the 
top. On one side is carved, at the top, the likeness of the 
sun and moon, a spider, and a liuman ear ; and below it a 
figure representing the figure of the principal person in whose 
honour it is put up, on horseback, with weapons in his 
hand. If more than one person’s death is being celebrated, 
the rest are carved below as subordinate figures. When 
the sedoll or funeral rite is to be performed, the first thing 
is to cut a bamboo and take out the pith, which is to 
represent the bones of the deceased, unless he has been 
burnt, m which case the bones themselves will have been 
preserved. A chicken is then sacrificed on the grave, and 
all that night the mourners watch and dance and sing and 
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make merry. That night is called the jagner, pr wake. 
Next day they go out very early and cut down some perfectly 
unblemished tree, either teak or salai^ not hollow, or decayed, 
or marked by axe, which they cut to make the munda. It 
is brought home and fashioned at once by a skilful man. In 
the afternoon it is taken out to the place where cattle rest 
outside the village at noontide, and is washed and covered 
with turmeric, like a bridegroom, and a goat and five chickens 
are sacrificed. It is then brought home again, and the pith 
^representing the bones is taken outside the village and hung 
up to some tree for safety during the night. All the friends 
and relations have by this time assembled, and this evening 
the chief funeral dinner is given. Next day the whole party 
set out for the place where the stakes of their gotra are set up, 
and, after digging a hole, and putting two pice in it and the 
bones of the deceased or the pith which stands for them, they 
put the mundd in. and fix it upright ; then they offer a goat 
and chickens to it, which are presently eaten close by, 
and in the evening the whole party return home. 

Social Life and Customs. 

86. The following description of the people written 
by Sir C. Elliott forty years ago, merits 
Character^ol the reproduction on account of its general 

interest : — 

‘ The character of the population as a whole is remark- 
^ ably quiet and peaceful. Races notorious for their turbulence 
^ elsewhere lose it on immigrating to this valley, and tribes 
‘ who were the terror of the country fifty years ago are 
' now thoroughly subdued. The Jat is no longer the litigious, 

‘ quarrelsome creature he is in the North-Western Provinces, 
‘ full of family feuds, and ready to battle to the death for a 
‘ hiawdnai^ of ground ; he has brought his good husbandry 
’^ and good humour with him, and has left his suspicious 
' temper behind. The Gujar is totally changed from the 


^ About 9 square yards* 
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* graceless, rieving, lawless scoundrel he is elsewhere, and has^ 

* become the most pious of cultivators and never once dreams 
‘ of the way in which his ancestors lifted innumerable head 
‘ of cattle, and his cousins lift them now. Indeed, consider- 
^ ing the great herds of cattle, and the loose way in which 
^ they are allowed to graze over a thousand hills, it is 
‘ astonishing that cattle-theft is so little practised. Yet 
‘in the last three years only 215 cases of the kind have been 
‘ reported, of which no doubt the majority were merely cases 
‘ of cattle straying. But the most remarkable change of all 
‘ has taken place, not in tlie tribes which have immigrated 
‘ into the District, but in the aboriginal inhabitants of it, the 
‘ Gonds and Korkiis. 1 have briefly referred, in my historical 
‘ chapter, to their plunderings and the terror they inspired. 

' In early reports and accounts we read a great deal of the 
‘ Savage Goands ” (a way of spelling their names which 
‘ gives an enhanced idea of their ferocity), and of their 
‘ turbulence and daring, ! can hardly do better than quote 
‘ a passage from a report by Major Henley, Political Agent 
< at Seliore in 1820, in which he describes the impression 

* made upon him by theie appearance and character, and 
‘ his hopes of their future improvement. He says, “The 
‘ capture of Asir, the extraordinary fate of Chitu, the settle- 
‘ ment of the Bhils to the southward and the perfect 
‘ tranquillity that prevails in Mahva, have made an impression 
‘ even on those savage and intraclable foresters, which I trust 

* will last, till, by testing in some degree the benefit of their 
‘ ameliorated condition, and contrasting the comforts of 
‘ peace and comparative competency with the wretchedness 
‘ of a life of constant danger and privation, they will become 
‘ gradually susceptible of the habits of civilization.” This 
‘ description, and the phrase savage and intractable fores- 
‘ters,” seems to us now ludicrously inappropriate to the 

* timid, docile creatures with whom we have to do ; and this 
‘ very inappropriateness is an adequate test of the . great 

* change which has passed over them.’ 
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87. Mr. Sly remarks as follows on the people^ : — 
^ , ‘ The Rajputs are the most numerous of 

^ the Hindu cultivators, of about the 

* average in skill and enjoying a high standard of comfort. 

■ The KurmTs generally possess large holdings, which they 

* till with care and industry. A Kurmi village is nearly 

* always prosperous. The Pardesi Kurmis who cleared the 
' forest and settled round Itarsi are the best cultivators in the 

* District, and their women do not despise the labour of the 

* fields. The Brahmans are an important power in the 
‘ District, and although few of them cultivate with their own 
^ hands, the)'' hold much land both as proprietors and tenants. 

‘ The Gujars are one of the oldest cultivating castes, and are 

* a fine set of men and fairly good agriculturists, though 

* inclined to be quarrelsome and litigious. The Kirars, who 
‘ are numerous in eastern Sohagpur, are not such good culti- 
^ vators, being wanting in energy and skill. The Lodhis and 
' Lodhas are good cultivators and a thriving community, 

* The Kachhis and Kirs arc the only castes who carry on garden 
‘ cultivation and even they have lost much of their hereditary 
‘ cunning. The Jats and Bishnois are late immigrants from 
‘ Dholpur, excellent cultivators and celebrated for the care 
‘ with which they prepare their land. The Banias own many 
' villages and holdings. The bulk of the Muhammadans are 

* Julahas andPinjaras, whose principal occupation is weaving 

* with occasional subsidiary cultivation. There are a few 
^ good families who formerly held military posts under the 

* Mughals and Bhopal, but several of them have already lost 

* their villages. The old Gond Raja of Hoshangabad, who 
‘ still holds a few mudf, villages, became a Muhammadan on a 
^ visit to the paramount power at Delhi, and this has resulted 
^ in the extraordinary anomaly, that while the family are all 
VMuhammadans, the daughters marry Raj-Gonds, and the sons 
' also take their wives from Raj-Gonds, who are converted to 
^Jslam after marriage.' 

I Settlement Iteport. para. 81. 
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88. The house of a landowner or well-to-do trader 

built on one side of a quadrangle, the- 
Houses. other three sides being closed in by the 

cattle and cart-sheds and by the granary or bandd. The 
main or front block is often double-storied, is covered 
with tiles and is always substantially built. The plinth 
is about three feet high and the superstructure is erected 
in sections of burnt or unbiirnt bricks held together from 
the foundation upwards by a framework of timber. Usually 
a verandah, the wooden supports being often carved, opens 
out towards the street or lane. The timber of the walls, 
the main beams, posts, door-frames and roof-tree is of 
teak, while the floor and partition-walls, if any, may be 
of teak or inferior timber as sdj {Terminalia tomentosa), 
jdmun or haldu (Adina cordifolia). The tiles rest im- 
mediately on split or whole bamboos laid parallel across 
some rafters and tied together. In the poorer class of habi- 
tations the houses are built of mud raised inside a timber 
frame- work flxed in the ground, while those of labourers 
consist merely of a one -roomed thatched or tiled hut, the* 
walls being of wattle plastered over with clay or a mixture 
of clay and cowdung. The interior of the houses is kept 
clean by a lavish use of cowdung, which for a time deters 
insects from breeding in them. The metal eating and 
drinking vessels are made bright by a lavish use of ashes- 
and clay. The houses of Korkiis* are arranged in two 
long rows. If the village is in the forest, it usually stands on, 
elevated ground, the average hill village containing about 
twenty huts. They are built of ‘wattle and daub,’ with a 
loose grass roof. It is the custom to bind the huts so 
closely together that a forest fire often sweeps through a 
whole village before one of them can be removed to- 
check its cause. The average hut is about fifteen feet 
square with a flat earthen roof for thatching. When the 

1 The folio wtlig sentences are taken from a monograph on Korkiis by 
Mr. H. B* Grosthwaite* Assistant Commissioner. 
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grass is well laid on over a good layer of leaves and pressed 
down evenly and firmly by the outside poles, the rain 
is kept out as efiectually as by a regular thatch. 

89. In Sir C. Elliott’s time the staple food of the 
people was wheat, but since the export 
trade in wheat grew up, it is much less 
eaten by the ordinary cultivator, juar and the inferior mil- 
lets having been substituted for it. He described the food 
of the people as fo Jows : — ‘ The food of the District is almost 
‘ entirely wheat. In Rajwaraand Charwa where a good deal 
‘ of kharif is grown, the people eat kodon, kutki and juar for 
‘ about four months in the year ; but where only wheat, gram 
‘ and the other spring pulses are raised, these constitute the 
‘ staple food. The cultivator or labourer generally eats three 
‘ times a day. He has his most substantial meal in the early 
‘mornings before he goes to work “ cakes of wheat flour or 
‘wheat and gram mixed, or juar with pulse and a little yhi^ 
‘ Having consumed as much as he wants, he takes the rest with 
‘ him and eats it cold in the field at about 2 p.m. On coming 
‘ home in the evening he gets a second hot meal, either of dulia 
‘ (wheat broken up and boiled), or boiled rice or kodon-kutki 
‘ with green vegetables, pepper and chillies. In the sowing 
‘ season, however, the ploughman is not allowed to come 
‘ home at all, his wife brings him two hot meals to the field, 
‘and he eats half hot and half cold, making four meals a day ; 
‘ the herdsman or the owner of the field is always by, and 
‘ takes the plough while he eats, so that no time may be lost. 
‘ When there is no work to do in the field, the cultivator eats 
‘ his chief meal at noon, and takes a liglit refection in the 
* evening. A seer of rice or wheat flour, or one and a quarter 
‘ seers of juar are reckoned the average food of a hardworking 
‘able-bodied man.’ Nearly all men smoke tobacco, but very 
few women, except among the lower castes. Both men and 
women take snufi , Opium is taken in the form of pills, but 
madak smoking is generally confined to bad characters. 
Hindus of the higher castes often drink bkan^as a stimulant, 
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while the lower classes have country liquor. It is interest- 
ing to note that several persons, who lost their caste in 1897 
by taking food in the poor-house, have become Bairagis and 
are now respected as religious mendicants. 

90. The fashion of dress is becoming more uniform, and 

local or tribal peculiarities are disappear- 

Dress 

ing. Cultivators wear a short coat and 
dhoti or loin-cloth. In the Harda tahsil many women wear 
a long skirt or lahengd reaching to the feet ; women of the 
other tahsils have the ordinary sari. Married women have 
a bodice (angia) to support the breasts, which is tied behind. 
A girl may not wear an angia until she is married, but 
among the Maratha Brahmans and other Deccani castes 
small girls have a choli or breast cloth tied in front, or a kach- 
oli^ a small piece of cloth simply done up in a knot at the 
back. In the villages children go naked till they are four 
or five years old. In the Harda tahsil most cultivators 
wear a pagrl, consisting of a piece of cloth 3 or 4 inches wide 
and 150 to 200 feet long. The larger a man’s pagrl is, the 
more respectable he is considered. Elsewhere the dupattd or 
short cloth 3 feet wide and 9 or 12 feet long is worn. This is 
folded simply round the head and may be tied every day by 
the wearer himself. But the tying of a pagrl is a special art 
and a fee of four annas is usually paid to the person employed 
to do it. It is only tied once an^ is then worn till it comes 
to pieces. The pagrls worn sideways with a peak in the 
centre are of Indore. Those with a peak in front are of 
Delhi. A Maratha Brahman’s pagrl has a roll in front, rising 
off the forehead, and this was formerly a distinctive mark 
by which he could be known. But in these days of liberty 
other castes such as the Agarwal Banias have taken to 
wearing the Brahman’s pagrl, Hindus as a rule wear the hair 
short with the exception of the chotl or s calp-l ock and a 
common custom is to shave a rectangular ' space on the 
crown of the head. Officials and students often have the hair 
simply cut short like Europeans. The Jats of the Harda 
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tahsil wear beards and long hair. Elliott remarks : — '■ 'We 
* come next to the cultivating classes who immigrated from 
'Marwar through Handia — the Gujars, Jats, Rajputs and 
' Bishnois. They are generally recognisable by a greater 
■ luxuriance of hair and beard and a milder look in the eyes ; 
' and sometimes you may notice in their speech that singular 
‘ substitution of h for s which is the reason why the country 
' of the Sind is called Hindustan to the present day. T hin 
‘description, however, applies chiefly to the Rajputs, Bishnois 
‘and Jats, not to the Gujars who are carefully trimmed and 
' shaved. ’ 

The Korku, Mr. Crosthwaite says,'^ wears little clothing, 
but is extremely fond of ornaments. The men wear a low 
turban or frequently no turban at all. A large brass chain is 
often worn in the turban or attached to the waist, and to it is 
appended the flint, steel and small dry gourd full of cotton, 
which are the implements for obtaining fire. It is also 
common to wear a large brass ring in one ear. The women 
are loaded with cheap ornaments. Banks of beads surround 
the neck and cover the chest, flowers sometimes deck the hair, 
while arms and legs are literally weighed down with brass 
and iron. 

Among the Hindus the men now wear few ornaments 
and the educated classes are rapidly giving up the custom. 
Traders usually wear gold ornaments if they can afford it 
both for the sake of adornment and for the substantial air of 
prosperity which is thus conveyed to them. 

91. Residence in the Central Provinces has produced 
some slight differences of custom amone 

Marriage. , , ... ° 

the people as compared with those of the 
same castes in Northern India. Newcomers are apt to look 
with suspicion on those who have been long settled here and 
to be cha;ry of social intercourse with them until they 

' Settlement lleport, para. 16, 

* From a mannsoript monograph on Korkua drawn up for the Etlmo. 
graphic Survey. 
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have demonstrated their orthodoxy. The general rule is 
that the members of a caste or subcaste who have lived 
in the Central Provinces for a couple of centuries, do not 
intermarry with their fellows at the home of the caste. 
Marriage takes place in the same months as in Northern India 
and with almost the same ceremonies. The age of marriage 
has a strong tendency to rise among the educated classes as 
it is obviously inconvenient for a boy to have this tie . while 
he is at school or college. But the cultivator still takes a 
pride in marrying off his daughters as little children, feeling 
then that he has done his full duty by them. The higher 
castes always have the horoscopes of a prospective bride and 
bridegroom compared as a preliminary ceremony, and if these 
are unfavourable, tfie match is broken off. Among the lower 
castes the names of the boy and girl are given to the Jyotishr 
Brahman and after counting on his fingers he states whether 
the stars are favourable or not. In the latter case the names 
of the couple are changed until a favourable conjunction is 
arrived at. The betrothal consists in the presentation of a ^ 
rupee, a cocoanut and some sweetmeats to the bride by the 
parents of the bridegroom. The marriage shed must be built 
with eleven uprights. The procession consists of the male 
relations and friends of the family with musicians and some- 
times a dancing- girl. Forty years ago Elliott noticed the 
lavish expenditure on weddings^ as follows: — ‘Owing’ to- 
‘the wealth which high prices have brought into the District, 
^weddings have been very numerous for the last two years.. 
‘The absence of work at the marriage season causes numerous 
‘invitations to be sent out and great crowds of guests to 
‘ collect at the weddings even of proprietors of very inferior 
‘ position or of cultivators. If a wedding takes place in a Gujar,. 

‘ Jat, RaghuvansI or Kurmi proprietor’s family, there will hardly 
‘be less than 1500 or 2000 guests of his own caste gathered 
‘ together ; and if he is a Naramdeo, the number will be still 


1 Settlement Report (1867), 81. 
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' larger.’ On the subject of widow remarriage Elliott writes* : 

* Except Brahmans, Banias and Kajputs of pure blood, every- 
' caste allows widow marriages, and neither the woman nor the- 
‘ offspring of such a marriage are at all looked down on. The 
‘ only restriction is that no caste allows a man to marry a widow 

* of a younger brother, and it is very uncommon to marry 
‘ an elder brother’s widow. ^ Nothing can show more con- 

* vincingly how natural the practice is thought and how little 
‘ the widow is subject to the cruel laws of Manu, than the 

* following proverb : — “ If the clouds are like partridge feathers 

* and if a widow puts lamp-black to her eye, the one will rain, 

‘ the other will re- marry ; of this there can be no doubt.” 

‘ Perhaps the great liberty allowed for re-marriage may be 

* connected with the greater influence and independence pos- 
‘ sessed by women here as compared with Upper India. This 

* is shown especially in the custom which prevails of allowing 

* women a share in the inheritance of real property.’ Thus 
Elliott gives instances in which a mother was allowed an equal 
share with the sons in the succession to real property. 
Expenditure on funerals is only second to that on weddings, and 
the priests encourage the idea that the soul of the deceased 
is benefited in proportion to the magnificence of his obsequies. 
In the case of old men, musicians precede the corpse to the' 
bier. When the body is nearly burnt, each of the persons 
present throws five sticks generally of sandalwood into the 
fire. This ceremony Ls known as the punch lakaria and perhaps 
has the same idea as that among Europeans of throwing" a 
little earth into the grave. Among some of the Hindustani 
castes, when the body is nearly consumed, the fire is put out 
with handfuls of water, and the remaining unburnt portion 
thrown into a river to be devoured by fishes and tortoises. 
The place where the body was burnt is then washed. 


i para. B2. 

a This statement is perhaps doubtful. 
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92. Akshaya Tritiya on the 3rd day of Baisakh sudi 
(May*June) is the commencement of the 
Cnstojnsof culti- agricultural year. A cocoanut is offered to 
Hanuman in the village temple, and the 
field is worshipped, a little water and rice and vermilion being 
thrown on it, while a cocoanut is broken and distributed to the 
iarm-servants. When cultivation is beginning, a branch of the 
'pcdas tree is taken and planted and the earth is built up 
round it. A hasll or silver necklet is put round the branch 
and the horn sacrifice is performed. Everyone takes a piece of 
the earth home. Then all go to the malguzar’s house and he 
gives two of the leaves to each bullock and distributes sugar 
to the cultivators. 


93. A Brahman is always consulted to fix a day for 

, . sowing. The poorest cultivator will not 

bowing. . 

begin except on a muhurai or auspicious 
•day. The calculation of such muhurats is, however, a simple 
matter ; every village parsai is able to give them and a very 
small reward contents him for his pains. Of the twenty-seven 
sidereal days thirteen are auspicious and of the seven days 
of the week, only two, Tuesday and Saturday, are of malign 
influence. Practically speaking, sowing need never be delayed 
on superstitious grounds for more than three or four days 
after the completion of the pusMarnl (the last bakharing). It 
cannot be begun before the Dasahra, but the ploughing is 
hardly over by then and the cold weather has only just 
begun. When commenced, it should be pressed on and 
finished, if possible, in thirteen days. Nauterwa is the term 
used by cultivators to express the nine days of Asarh and 
the thirteen days of Kartik which are most favourable for 
sowing the autumn and spring crops respectively. It is 
universally believed that the produce of the seed sown on 
these thirteen days is much greater than that of the later 
sowings. No doubt the longer the sowing is delayed, the drier 
and less productive the ground becomes* Asarh is the great 
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month of the year for finishing the preparation of the fields 
and the proverb says : — 

Asdrh kil dmka kisdn 
Dili kd cknka bandar 

or * A cultivator who misses ploughing his fields in Asarh is a& 
^ bad as a monkey who misses the branch of the tree he is 
^ jumping to.’ 

When sowing is over, its completion is celebrated by the- 
machhandri puja or worship of mother earth, a ceremony meant 
to invoke fertility. At the edge of one of his fields the culti- 
vator puts up a little semi-circular or three-sided wall of clods,, 
about a foot high, meant to represent a hut. This is covered 
over with green kdns grass as if it were thatched. Two torans^ 
or garlands of leaves are hung at the sides. In the centre of 
this little house which represents the temple of mother earth, 
a little fire is made and milk placed on it to boil in a tiny 
earthen pot. It is allowed to boil as a sign of abundance. 
While this is going on, the ploughmen who are all collected in 
the field drive their ploughs at a trot, shrieking wildly ; it ia 
the end of the year’s labour to the bullocks. The cultivator 
meanwhile offers a little rice, gur (molasses) and ktmku or red 
powder to Machhandri and then makes two tiny holes in the 
ground to represent bandds or granaries, drops a few grains 
of wheat in and covers them over ; this is a symbol of prayer 
that his granary may be filled from the produce of the land. 
The bullocks are then let go and the ploughmen run off at top 
speed across country, scattering ghogti or wheat boiled whole 
as a sign of abundance. 

91. At the close of reaping when a small patch of corn 

^ is left in the cultivator’s last field, the 

Reaping?. i- -i i 

reapers rest a little. Then rushing at this 
piece of corn, they tear it up and cast it into the air, shouting 
out the name of their favourite deity. It is then made into a 
sheaf, stuck on a bamboo, placed in the last harvest cart and 
driven home in triumph. It is afterwards bound to a tree by 
the threshing floor or in the cattle-shed where its services aro 
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•essential in averting the evil eye. The underlying idea in this 
is that the last handful of com contains the com-spirit and 
the same .belief prevails in many parts of the world. In Kent 
it is called the Joy Girl and in Perthshire the Maiden. Many 
■and various customs are practised in regard to it. * At 
harvest, especially in Hoshangabad, a lavish distribution of 
presents of grain is made to the village menials and others. 
On that day the cultivator for once in the year is a lordly 
dispenser of bounty. The Brahman, Nat, Gosain and Fakir 
•come and beg of him in their sacred character. The Dhimar 
brings him some waternut, the Teli some tobacco or oil, the 
Kachhi some chillies, the Bania some raw sugar, the Kumhar 
a pipe-bowl, and each in return receives one or two handfuls 
•of grain. A considerable proportion of the harvest is often 
expended in this manner, and it is said that one Brahman who 
subsists by begging paid 10 rupees income-tax a few yearn ago. 

95. Threshing generally goes on simultaneously with 

reaping unless the cultivator is too short- 

Threshinsr. , T ,, , . • ■, , i , 

handed. Before it is begun the god of 

the threshing-floor is placed inside it ; he is represented by a 
stone daubed with vermilion. A pot of water from a sacred 
■stream is also placed here to scare away evil spirits. The 
threshing-floor or khaUa is usually surrounded by a high strong 
fence and a cattle-shed is placed inside it, and it is a much 
more durable and substantial affair than in Upper India. In 
the centre is a small stake, deeply {ilanted in the ground, not 
without religious ceremonies, and round it the wheat is 
•arranged so that its length may be equal to the line of bul- 
locks who are to tread it out, and its depth such that it nearly 
teaches the belly of the bullocks. The cattle are fastened to 
the stake in a line, six or e^ht or even twelve in a row and 
driven round and round with the off shoulder outwards so 
that the man who drives them has his whip hand outside. At 
first they are muzzled, but when the straw begins to be broken, 
up and the grmn to fedl to the bottom, the muzzle is taken off. 


1 Frazer, Golden Bongb, ii, p. 171 et aeq. 
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During threshing-time, if any beggar comes to the ground, he 
must be given some grain to propitiate him or he will cast the 
evil eye on the crop. 

96. Winnowing is a very solemn and important bpera- 
Winiiowin*' tion, not lightly to be commenced without 
consultation of the stars. It seldom begins 
before all the threshing is over in the village, and all culti- 
vators, or almost all, begin together. If the threshing is over 
before the end of Chait (March- April), the tenth and the 
twelfth of the light half of that month are always auspicious 
days, but if it cannot be begun then, the cultivator must wait 
idly till the Akti, for all the next fortnight (the dark half of 
Baisakh) is subject to the most malign influences. The 
winnowing place is cleaned and plastered with cowdung and a 
circle made of ashes into which none may go with his shoes 
on. When the village priest has given the muhurat (auspicious 
time), the cultivator and his family go to the threshing-floor 
and washing the stake {7nend) with water, make offerings to it 
and to the heap of threshed grain. The boiled wheat, etc., is 
sprinkled about in the hope that the hhuts (spirits) may content 
themselves with it, and not take any of the harvested corn. 
Then the master stands on the three-legged stool, and, 
taking five basketfuls from the threshed heap, winnows them. 
After winnowing, the grain and chaff are collected again and 
measured and if the five baskets are turned out full, or any- 
thing remains over, it is a good omen; if they cannot fill the 
baskets, the place where they began winnowing is thought 
unlucky, and it is removed a few yards to another part of 
the khoM, The five basketfuls are presented to a Brahman, 
or distributed in the village— not mixed with the rest of the 
harvest. After this the winnowing can go on whenever it is 
convenient, and whenever a good wind blows. No artificial 
means are ever employed for making a blast. One precaution 
has, however, to be taken as long as winnowing is going on, the 
basket must never be set down on its bottom, but always 
upside down. If this were not done, the spirits would use 
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the basket to carry off the grain. Three men are employed 
in the basket, one empties it, standing 

on thedM|bl» and the third sweeps up the chaff and grain into 
separate heaps. The amount winnow ed depends on the wind ; 
four or five kachchd mdnis^ of clean grain is a good average. 
The day’s results are measured generally in the evening. 
This is done in perfect silence, the measurer sitting with his 
back to the unlucky quarter of the day {disdsuly the west), 
and tying knots to keep count of the number of baskets. 
The spirits rob the grain till it is measured, thinking they 
cannot be found out, but when once it has been measured,* 
they are afraid of detection. The autumn harvest Ls 
winnowed in the same way, but with none of these ceremonies. 


Leading Families. 


97. Moat of the leading families of the District formerly 
- ^ held their estates in jagir right; but the 

number of villages so held now is only 
32, belonging to the Gond Baja of Fatehpur-Tekripura, who is 
also j^irdar of Chhater, and the Korku Thakurs of Bariam- 
Pagara and Pachmarhi, who occupy the hilly tract in the 
south-east cornet of the District. The most important pro- 
prietors are the Brahmans, who hold nearly 500 villages 
or more than a third of the villages in the District. The 
Maratha Brahman malguzars mostly live in the towns of 
Harda and Timami, and have not a very good reputation as 
landlords. The Jijhotias and Naramdeos are more attached 
to the District and the people. They usually live in their own 
villages, and amongst them are found some of the best land- 
lords. The Palliwals and Khedawals are money-lenders, pure 
and simple, who have invested in villages, and their connection 
with land is purely commercial. Next to the Brahmans, the 
most important proprietors are the Gonds, who hold about 
240 villages, which nearly all belong to the estates of the * 
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Fatehpur and Sobhapur Rajas. Most of the smaller Gond 
proprietors have lost their villages through indebtedua^' The 
Banias, with 130 villages, which have usually beenmcquired 
from impoverished aboriginals, come next. They value a 
village not only for the profits made out of it, but also for the 
advantages it gives as a field for the extension of a money and 
grain lending business. The Rajputs and Kurmls possess 
about a hundred villages each, but there are no families among 
them of any special distinction. Korkus own about 80 villages, 
most of which belong to the Thakurs of Bairi, Bariam-Pagara 
and Pachmarhi ; as with the Gonds, the small proprietors 
have been swallowed up. Jats, Gujars, Raghuvansis, Musal- 
mans and Ahirs each hold from 25 to 50 villages. ' 

98. The most important Brahman family is that of the 
Bhuskute, who hold the Timarni estate 
Brahman families. considerable property in the 

Nimar District and in Holkar’s territory. The family is 
about 150 years old and originally came from the Ratnagiri 
District in the Bombay Presidency. Its founders were the 
two brothers, Ramchandra Ballal and Naro Ballal, who, five 
generations ago, took service under the Peshwas. The bro- 
thers subjugated the country west of the Ganjal, which was 
then called the Handia Sarkar, and forced the Makrai Raja 
to surrender half his territory. The sternness with which 
they repressed the wasting raids of the aboriginal tribes,, 
earned them the name of Bhuskute, or “ Chopper.” Kurhade 
or axemen, is another name by which the family is some- 
times known, and the axes which are said to have been the 
instruments of execution, are still preserved at Khargaon 
and duly worshipped at the Dasahra festival by the Bhuskute 
and their retainers. In reward for these services the bro- 
thers received in 1761 the hereditary offices of Sir Mandlot 
and Sir Kanungo in the Sarkars of Bijagarh and Handia, 
Anth villages and tracts of land rent-free, percentages on 
the revenue, and rights of taxation* The Bhuskute proved 
as suooeesf ul id peace as they had been in war, keeping the 
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country in order, and settling cultivators from Khandesh in 
the uninhabited parts. In 1777, the Peshwa MMho Rao gave 
them the fort of Timarni as a permanent jagir. Daulat Rao 
Sindhia subsequently added two neighbouring villages and 
two more were acquired either by force or gift from the Raja 
of Makrai, the five villages forming a serai- independent 
jagir. Until the thirty years’ settlement, the killeddr or 
“holder of the fort” at Timarni exercised jurisdiction in 
civil, criminal, revenue and other petty cases. These 
powers were withdrawn at settlement, but the estate 
continued to be held in jagir until the settlement of 1891- 
96, when the villages were registered as mudfi or revenue-free, 
though the honorary title of jagirdilr was still allowed to be 
retained. The present head of the family is Rao Bahadur 
Balwant Rao Bhuskute. He himself resides at Burhanpur, in 
the Nimar District, being represented at Timarni by his 
killeddr. He is an Honorary Extra Assistant Commissioner 
and first class Magistrate in Nimar and Hoaliangabad Dis- 
tricts. He is an undergraduate and received his education in 
the Jubbulpore college. He is very popular and universally 
respected. The title of Rao Sahib which his father also en- 
joyed was conferred on him in 1891 and that of Rao Bahadur 
in 1903. He has been the president of the Burhanpur Muni- 
cipality and Local Board for about 20 years and was elect- 
ed Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
in 1896 and 1897. He is exempted from appearing per- 
sonally in Civil Courts. 

The Subahdar family of Bordha is also historical. They 
are Kanaujia Brahmans and originally came from Lucknow, 
where one of their ancestors held a military post under the 
Musalman rule. His son Siibahdar Beni Ram, more ambi- 
tious than his father, came to the south and obtained a post 
in the Bhonsla army. His talents gained recognition, and 
he W:as entrusted with positions of high command in 
several Rattles. His chief exploit was the capture of the 
fort fHoshangabad from the Bhop&l Governor Chhote 
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Khan, in 1795., In return for his distinguished services he 
was granted a jagir of 52 villages in the Bordha taluka, with 
the hereditary title of Subahdar. He died without issue, and 
his brother ’succeeded to the estate. It was during the time 
of this man’s son that the estate came under British rule. 
Once more the male line became extinct, and a sister’s son 
succeeded, whereupon the estate ceased to be a jagir and 
was settled in proprietary right. In 1870, the estate was 
partitioned between two branches of the family, which 
are established at Bordha and Takhu, respectively. The 
present representatives are Mangali Prasad, grandson of Beni 
Singh, of Bordha, and his brother’.s grandsons, Chandramul 
and Sitala Prasad, of Takhu. All are descended through the 
female line. Both branches of the family enjoy the title of 
Silbahdar, which was originally conferred on Beni Singh. 
Mangali Prasad takes much interest in education, and gave 
useful assistance in the famines of 1897 and 1900. His 
father did good service in the Mutiny. Except that 12 
small villages have been declared Government forest, the 
estate retains its former proportions. 

Another good Brahman family is that of the Dlwans of 
Ganera, who are Jijhotias. It rose to importance in the time 
of Param Sukh Diwan, the great-grandfather of the present 
representative, Diwan Lachliman Prasad. At that time the 
estate, which was conferred on the family by Raja Raghuji 
Bhonsla as a reward for good service, is said to have been of 
wide extent, but mismanagement and litigation have 
reduced it to five villages. 

A more modern family is that of the Diwans of Babai, 
who are Adi Gaur Brahmans. Its founder was Girdhari Lai, 
the great-grandfather of DiwiinDaulat Ram Guru, its present 
head. Girdhari Lai is said to have come from Alwar and to 
have been given a mudfi village by the Bhonsla. The Pindari 
raids pressed with exceptional severity on the 66 villages of 
theBabai taluka^ and at the first five years’ settlement of 1821 
they were leased out by Major Maepherson to Girdhari, who 
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was probably the only person willing to accept the settlement. 
The estate has been reduced by mismanagement to 20 
villages, in 11 of which inferior proprietors are recognised. It 
was taken under Court of Wards’ management on account of 
debt from 1877 to 1902. 

The Parulkar family of Harda is headed by Pandit 
Krishna Rao, who is an Honorary Magistrate and takes a 
keen interest in Harda Municipality. He is a Shenwi Brah- 
man, or Adi Gaur Saras wat settled in the Marat ha country. 
The family owns nine villages, of which six have been in 
their possession for over a hundred years. They were 
conferred on the present proprietor’s great-grand-uncle 
Balaji Krishna, who like his uncle Bakshi Bahadur Jeoba 
Dada was a commander in Sindhia’s army. Balaji Krishna 
is said to have commanded a garrison of 25,000 men at 
Punghat’on the bank of the Nerbudda, where the ruins of 
an old fortress are still visible. He received the grant for 
putting down the Korkii disturbances in the Harda tract, 
and for defending it against the raids of the Pindaris. 
These villages are held on half revenue. Govind Rao 
Narayan Parulkar, a member of the family, was formerly 
in the service of the Holkar Darbar, holding the position of 
member for the. household in the Local Council of Regency. 

Another Harda family is that of the Shukuls, who origin- 
ally derived their estates from Daulat Rao Sindhia as a 
reward for their loyalty. The Shukuls are Khedawal 
Brahmans, and the estates are now partitioned. Formerly 
the richest family in the tahsil, it has been heavily involved 
by the dissensions and litigation which preceded partition. 
The present heads of the two branches are Pandit Mukund- 
r&m, who lives at Harda, and Shrinarayan of Bhunnas. 

Nandram Brahman of Magardha is a small zamindar 
owning three villages. His ancestor Kadu Patel is said to 
have billed one Hira in battle with BhopSl, for which 
Mndhoji Bhonsla gave him a village revenue-free. The 
family rendered good service during the raids of the famoua^ 
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dacoit, Tantia Bhil, and spent considerable sums on the up- 
keep of a force to capture him. Nandram was temporarily 
made an Honorary Magistrate during this period. He 
ultimately became involved in debt, and the estate was 
taken under Court of Wards ’ management in 1895. The 
debts were wiped out and the estate relinquished in 1907. 

Sukhdeo Seth is the head of a well-to-do and much res- 
pected Harda family. He is a Nandwana Brahman from 
Marwar, and his father Jagannath settled here in the time of 
Sindhia, from whom he received five villages. The family 
estate now consists of 27 villages in Harda and the Nimar 
District. 


' 99. The Gond Rrijris of Makrai, Fatehpur and Sobha- 

Goncl families same sect or clan, and in all 

probability belonged originally to one 
family ; but they seem to have separated at a very early date, 
Makrai has been recognised as a Feudatory State, and though 
under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner of Hoshan- 
gabad, does not properly belong to the District, and is not, in 
fact, included in Britisli India. Some account of the Malprai 
Rajas will, however, be found in Chapter II and in the 
Appendix.^ The Fatehpur family has again divided into three 
branches, distinguished by the names of the three hamlets, 
Nadipura, Tekrlpura and Bichpura, which they respectively 
inhabit. - The head of each branch bears the hereditary title of 
Raja, which was conferred on them by the Gond Rajas of 
Mandla, from whom they acquired the bulk of their estates. The 
head of the Tekrlpura branch is also jagirdar of Chhater. The 
family traces its descent from two brothers, Ali Shah and Maha- 
raj Shah, who are claimed to have received the Fatehpur and 
Makrai jaglrs in the 10th century A. D. The Fatehpur estate 
was then very extensive, and included the Bara and Shahpur 
parganas of the Narsinghpur District. At the end of the 12th 
century, a younger son, from whom the Gangai and Chichli 

1 Stie para. 3i above and Makrai in Appendix. 

2 See Fatehpur in Appendix. 
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Rajas are descended, is said to have Kseparated from the present 
stock and taken these idlukas with him. Four hundred years 
later, the Tekrlpura branch separated and received on partition 
45 villages as a third share. The family estates were in- 
creased in the 18th century by grants from Narind Shah of 
Mandla and Rajti Bakht Bularid of Deogarh, as a reward for 
good service in the suppression of two Pathan mercenary 
leaders, who had established themselves as independent chiefs 
in the Dudhi valley. It was at this time that the Sandia 
Chaurasi (or estate of 84 villages) and the Chhater jagir are 
said to have been acquired by the Bichpura and Tekripura 
families. Further details of the early history of the Fatehpur 
family and the evidence on wdiich it is based will be found in 
Mr. Elliott’s Settlement Report, Chapter II, paras. 11 and 12. 
Under Maratha rule the Rajds were continued in possession 
of a large portion of their estates, which, in spite of their 
doubtful loyalty in the years 1857-()0, they have been allowed 
to retain. The estates have suffered a good deal from extrava- 
gance and mismanagement, and periodically come under the 
control of the Court of Wards. They are, however, still very 
considerable, and yield large incomes. The Nadipura family, 
the present representative of wdiich is Raja Lai Komal 
Singh, owns 54 villages in the Sohagpur tahsil, together with 
28 villages and 11 shares of villages in the Gadarwara tahsTl of 
the Narsinghpur District. The estsate came under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards in 1898, but it is solvent and is 
now relinquished. Raja Prahlad Singh is head of the Tekripura 
branch, and jagirdar of Chhater. He holds 13 villages in jagir, 
and in addition 45 villages in the Sohagpur tahsil and 9 
villages in- Gadarwara. The estate has been under the Court 
of Wards since 1893, on account of debt. The Bichpura branch 
of the family is now represented by Raja Takhat Singh, who 
manages his own affairs ; his estate consists of 60 villages in 
Sohagpur, and two villages in Gadarwara. He is exempted from 
appearing personally in Civil Courts- The Sobhapur Rfija 
follows the Fatehpur lead in professing to have been settled 
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here for 900 years ; but his house is really much inferior in an- 
tiquity and power. He has no deeds of any kind, and there 
appear to be no historical allusions to him. The common 
tradition is that his ancestor Nawal Shah was a small Thakur, 
owning eight villages, when he married a daughter of the Bairi 
Raja whoseother daughter was married to the Raja of Mandla. 
Nawal Shah’s wife bemoaned her hard fate in being only a 
Thakurain, while her sister was a Rani, and at last she per- 
suaded her father to give the title of Raja to Nawal Shah. 
This was only about one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Soon after Nawal Shah obtained a lease of the Bara pargana, 
from which in those disturbed times he carved out the estate, 
or Chaurasi, which his descendant holds. The estate now 
consists of 74 villages, all in the Sohagpur tahsil. The present 
representative, Raja Umrao Shah, has been under the Court of 
Wards since 1890, partly for debts and partly on account of 
youth ; but it is expected that the estate will very shortly be 
relinquished. It may be added that in many of the villages 
belonging to these Rajas, an inferior proprietor has been 
recognised.^ 


Raja Kainran Shah of Hoshangabad is also a Raj-Gond 
but he has embraced the Musalman faith. The title of Raja 
is hereditary. The family possesses only five villages, three of 
which are in the Bhopal State. The two villages in Hoshanga- 
bad are held in miidfi right and were granted by the Bhonsla 
Raja for military service. Kamran Shah is reputed to be a 
good native physician and takes great interest in preparing 
and distributing medicines without remuneration. He is an 
Honorary Magistrate. 


100, There are two Korku families of note in this Dis- 
trict. The more important is that of the 
Korku families. Thakurs of Bairi, who received the heredi- 
tary title of Thakur Senai Rai from the Mughal Emperors. 
The family is probably very old, but they have no records of 


* Seer Chapter VIII, para. 206. 
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their antiquity. When they first left their native country 
near Dhar (for their boast is that they are allied to the 
Ponwar Rajputs by blood), they settled at Joga and from it 
obtained possession of the estate they now hold. Joga is a 
fairly modem Mughal fort in the Nerbudda river, and it 
seems not iniprobable that when the Mughals were becoming 
weak in Malwa, towards the end of the 17th century, they 
may have given the jagir to the ancestor of this family, to 
hold the fort as their feudatory, or simply to bribe them into 
good behaviour. If the latter was their intention, it was 
remarkably unsuccessful ; for no doubt the advantages of their 
position assisted in making them the notorious robbers which 
they subsequently became. During the Mutiny, however, 
this family rendered good service to the Government. The 
estate, which is no longer a jagir, now consists of 36 villages ; 
but recently it has become indebted and from 1896 to 1907 
was under Court of Wards’ management. The family has 
two branches, one headed by Thakur Jaswant Singh, who 
lives at Bairi, and the other by Thakur Ratan Singh, who 
is established at Dhangaon. In 1907 partition was effected. 
The estate of the Bairi branch, consisting of ^1 villages, is 
still under Court of Wards’ management. 

The jagirdar of Bariam-Pagara, who is a Muasi Korku, has 
an estate of 14 villages, lying deep in the Satpura hills in the 
south-east corner of the District. Two of the villages 
are in the Chhindwara District. The family probably 
does not date further back than the 18th century, when the 
estate together with the title of Thakur was bestowed on it 
by the Raja of Deogarh on a service tenure, whereby the jagir- 
dar was required to keep the roads to the Mahadeo shrine 
open for pilgrims. The Marathas allowed the estate to re- 
main on the same tenure, and under British rule both the jagir 
and the title of Thakur have been continued. The present 
head of the family is Thakur Ratan Singh, who also holds two 
village^ in ordinary proprietary right in the Sohagpur tahedl, 
in OOT of which, Dabka, he ordinarily resides. 
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Another 'Korku family connected with the District is 
that of the jagirdaf of Pachmarhi, who, in caste, tenure and 
title resembles his neighbour of Bariam-Pagara. With the 
exception of five small villages,’ however, his estate lies in 
the Chhindwara District, from which it has always been 
administered. 

. 101, Among other distinguished families may be men- 
tioned that of the late Eao Bahadur Nir- 
other families. Mandloi of Shohpur.* The 

family is Ahir by caste and owns 1.3 entire villages and shares 
in 9 others in the Seoni tahsil. It claims descent from one 
Puransingh, who joined the army of Firoz Shah Tughlak in 
the middle of the 14th century, and won a jagir from him, .but 
the estate is now held in ordinary malguzari right. The late 
Rao Bahadur was well known as a charitable and religious 
man, and in addition to his own estate used to manage the 
villages belonging to the Gosain Math, or convent, of Gonda- 
gaon. The title of Rao Sahib was conferred on him in 1892 
and that of Rao Bahadur in 1903 in recognition of his public 
spirit. 

Maulvi Mazar-ul-Mahmud of Kharpabar is the grandson 
of Maulvi Mazhar Jamil, who was Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner at Harda in the time of the Mutiny and for his con- 
spicuous loyalty was granted the Mala estate in the Damoh 
District as a jagir. This is now held by another branch of the 
family. The tomb of Mazhar .lamil at Harda is still vener- 
ated. His second son Hibz-ul-Kabir was presented with a 
hunting knife by the Duke of Edinburgh when he visited 
Kharpabar. He was appointed a first class Sardar to His 
Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar. The present head 
■of the family is his son, who served Government as tahsildar 
for some time, but resigned his post in 1893. 

1 He died in the autumn of 1907, and the succession is disputed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Soils. 

102. The prevailing soil of the valley is the black alluvial 
loam commonly known as “black-cotton.” 

General nature This fine soil i.s highly argillaceous and 
and .distribution of , , • t i 

soils. remarkable fonts great porosity and conse- 

quent retentiveness of moisture. It is 
practically never irrigated ; yet even in seasons of short 
rainfall it produces fair crops. From its absorbent quality it 
quickly expands and contracts under the influence of moisture 
and dryness ; and in the hot weather it is cracked and fissured 
in every direction to considerable depths, so that it naturally 
becomes thoroughly aerated, and deep-soil ploughing is, as a 
rule, unnecessary. The soil varies in colour from black to light 
brown. The best is usually found in level stretches, either at 
the top or bottom C'f the lie of the country, while the interme- 
diate space on the slope is not so good, because the finer 
particles are washed out and the moisture drained away. The 
lie of the surface is, therefore, of almost as much importance as 
the actual composition of the soil. This soil is almost every- 
where of great depth. Along tlie foot of the hills, where 
complaints have been made of its shallowness, it has been 
found to be from 3 to 5 feet deep, while in the valley the 
average depth is about 20 feet. It is extraordinarily fertile, 
containing nearly all the necessary elements of productiveness: 
and for generations past it has borne successive crops of wheat 
without irrigation or manure, and with scarcely any rotation. 
Such is the soil of the Hoshangabad valley. In the hilly tracts it 
is sandy, and generally unsuited to the cultivation of spring 
crops. There are, however, degrees of fertility in the valley 
proper, varying according to the levelness of the plain and the 
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number of streams that intersect it. The poorest parts are the 
eastern and Western extremities of the District. The Sohagpur 
tahdil contains comparatively little first-class black soil. 
Around Pachlaora and Sobhapur, indeed, is some of the 
richest land in the District ; but generally the country is 
light and undulating, and cut up by many jungle-girt streams, 
which bring down a sandstone detritus from the Mahadeo 
hills. In the Hoshangnbad tahsil there is a considerable pro- 
portion of sandy soil east of the Tawa, but the Raisalpur plain 
is second to none in fertility. The valley is crossed by a few 
streams, but none of them have much deteriorating effect, 
until the belt of jungle which flanks the Andan is reached. 
Taken as a unit, however, the Seoni tahsil is the most for- 


tunate. The black soil valley is of good quality and stretchas 
right up to the foot of the hills, which lie well to the south. 
Beyond the Ganjal, the eastern portion of the Harda tahsil is 
little, if at all, inferior ; but in the Charwa tract to the west 
the soil is again light and intersected by stony ranges. 

103. In the valley the same field may be sown with wheat 


for 30 or 40 years in succession, without 
irrigation, manure, rotation or fallow. It 


has frequently been remarked that this is 


probably the only soil in the world which could bear such a 


strain, and it .seems evident that with this method of cultivation 


even Hoshangabad black soil cannot be immune from exhaus* 
tion. Mr. (Sir C.) Elliott carefully considered the question at 
the time of the thirty years’ settlement ; and as his conclusions 
seem to be entirely justified by the subsequent history of the 
District, they are worth quoting in full : * ‘ The local word 

* for a field being exhausted is rasid^ and in old reports and re- 

* turns this is a phrase of constant recurrence. There are great 
‘ numbers of villages against which in the second and third five- 
‘ years-settlement books the remark is written — “ Soil good, but 

* “ quite exhausted.” “Soil thoroughly worn out,” Yet these 
*same villages and these identical fields have gone on being^ 


i Settlement Report, Chapter lU, para. 59. 
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^cultivated from that day to this, with only such fallows as 
‘ could be allowed by breaking up uncultivated land^ in place of 
^ the field thrown out of cultivation — a resource which has been 
‘ diminishing every day • In 1830 Major Ousely wrote of the 

* Sobhapur tdluha as producing only one- third of what the 
‘ Babai tdluka did : but if this was accurate, a very strange 
^ evolution must have taken place ; either Sobhapur must 

* have increased in productiveness, though cultivated without 
'* intermission, since it now produces as much as, or very little 
‘ less than, Babai ; or else Babai must have fallen to a third of 
‘its former produce, which view appears untenable. Consider- 
‘ ing these things, it would hardly be unreasonable to deny the 
‘ rasid theory altogether ; and this for some time I was inclined 
‘ to do. I believe, however, that there must be some truth in it, 
‘ though the form in which it is expressed is much exaggerated 
‘ and requires modification. It stands to reason that land, even 
‘ the black soil of the Nerbudda valley, must deteriorate if it is 
‘ cropped year after year without anything being returned to it. 
‘ There can be no doubt that when this soil is newly broken up 
‘ (after the first year) the produce is for two or three years 

* greater than it is afterwards. In the Tapti valley at present 
‘ the wheat stands breast-high in some of the new villages, and 
‘ the ear is very large and full, and the crop nearly double the 
‘ average of the Nerbudda valley : and, no doubt, when the 
‘ Nerbudda valley was first brolien up, the crops were the 
‘ same, and as long as half the first-class land was unculti- 

* vated, and a new field could be broken up for every one thrown 
‘into fallow, they are not likely to have deteriorated much, 
‘But this was an exceptional time, and when once regular 
‘cultivation set in, and the majority of the land came under 
‘ the plough, a certain amount of deterioration followed. The 
‘ old rate of produce in the golden age of fifty years ago is 
^supposed to have been tenfold, and, judging from the Tapti 

* valleys which is in the same condition now, I do not conceive 
‘it can have been more than twelvefold. I reckon the average 
‘ now to be sixfold, and my belief is that it fell very rapidly 
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‘ from twelvefold to about eight, and then rather slowly to six 
‘ or seven ; that it was at that stage when the land was reported 
‘ very much exhausted ” in 1830, and that it has fallen yery 
‘ slightly, if at all, since then. I have formed this opinion from 
* what I have seen of the Tapti villages, which are so modern 
‘ that their history can be known with certainty, and also 
' from enquiries into the produce of fields newly taken up- 
‘ from fallow, which for a year or two produce a little more 
'than their neighbours, and then fall to the general level. 

‘ Lighter soils get exhausted sooner ; sandy and gravelly 
‘ fields will often bear only four or five years cropping 
‘ with kharlf ; second-class rabi fields will last longer, but 
'must be thrown up at last; but the true black soil, if 
‘ properly cultivated, will, I think, go on producing at the 
‘ rate of sixfold for ever, and will not fall below it.’ 

104. The classification of soils at the thirty years’ settle- 
ment had the merit of simplicity, while 
atfhc 30yrr“o" distinctions that 

prevail. The Settlement Officer discarded 
the native nomenclature of the patwaris’ 
papers, considering that the record of crops grown on the land 
was sufficient for all practical purposes, since the relation 
between the crops and the soil was invariable. ‘ To say that 
‘ a*field grows wheat or kutki,’ he wrote, ‘ is as clear an indica- 
‘ tion of its value as to write it down mar or sikdr, ’ * In his 
opinion, there were really only three classes of soil, — black, 
sandy, and the combination of the two. For assessment 
purposes, however, he found it more convenient to mako 
four classes, giving two to the combination,- ‘one being that 
‘ in which the black predominates, the other that in which sand 
‘ and gravel predominate ; the one undulating, the other steep r 
‘ the one growing principally rahi and an occasional khartf crop^ 
‘the other principally khartf and an occasional rcibi crop.’ 
The value assigned to these four classes was R. 1-8 per aero 

^ Settlement Report, Chapter IV, para. ll. 
s Settlement Report, Chapter V, para. 14. 
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for the first, R. 1-4 for the second, R. 1 for the third and 
R. 0-8-0 for the fourth. In other words their relative values 
were estimated proportionally as 6, 5, 4 and 2. 

105. A more elaborate system of classification was adopt- 

ed at the settlement of 1891-96, based upon 

at ^ the sett i*einen t t three principles : — ( 1 ) the physical quali ties 
189i-y6, or geological formation of the soil, known 

as the soil class; (2) the capacity of the 
soil to grow different crops, known as the crop class ; (3) the lie 
of the surface of the field and a few other special characteris- 
tics, such as whether the field receives the village drainage, 
whether the crop is damaged by wild animals and so on, 
known as the position class. These are the differences ordin- 
arily recognised by the cultivators of the District, and the 
vernacular terminology used by them was adopted. 

106. The soil classes adopted for the District were 

ten in number: — (1) maridr^ (2) hlbar 

Soil olussGs, . . * ' 

(3) morand, (4) I'dhar 11, (5) rdnhar^ (6) 

sihdr, (7) piloid . (8) kliairi, (9) bwrrd and (10) kaclihdr. 

Maridr and kdbar I arc both rich black soils of first-rate 
productiveness composed of very fine particles with little or no 
sand or grit. Maridr is more friable than kdbar^ breaking up 
into soft powdery clods. Kdbar is more tenacious, and when 
dry forms into hard clods, which break with a smooth fracture. 
Maridr is the regular first-class black soil of the valley. There 
is but little of it in the Sohagpur tahsil, but fine stretches of it 
are found in the remaining three tahsils. It is seen to per- 
fection in the plains around Raisalpur, Seoni and Timarni. 
The soil is friable and easily worked, producing fine crops of 
wheat, to which it is almost exclusively devoted. Kdbar 1 
is generally found in somewhat low-lying stretches of land, 
and the only continuous areas are found at Chaurahet in the 


1 Settlement Report, para. 73 and following. 
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HoshangabSld tahsil and around Pachlaora in the Sohagpur 
tahsil. It requires deep and frequent ploughing. The soil 
is very heavy and good rains are required to admit of its 
preparation, but when the season is favourable it produces 
a better crop than maridr. 

Morand is an inferior quality of maridr, not so dark in 
colour, and generally containing small limestone pebbles. 
It is the commonest soil, covering 45 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area of the District. It occurs in continuous stretches 
throughout the valley. The level fields are almost exclusively 
devoted to the cultivation of wheat, but where the surface 
is uneven, it is more usual to sow the mixture wheat-gram 
(jr some other spring crop. 

Kdbar II is similarly a poorer variety of habar I, lighter 
in colour and containing a larger proportion of sand and grit. 
It is only found in isolated patches along the valley, being 
most common in the Hoshangabad and Harda tahsils. It is 
usually devoted to wheat, but is famous for the heavy 
leguminous crops which it produces, more particularly tiura 
(lakh), peas, masur and gram. In some parts of the 
iSohagpur and Hoshangabad tahsils it is largely mixed with 
sand, and is then hardly fitted for wheat. 

Rdnkar is an inferior kind of morand, from which the best 
ingredients have been washed away by the action of water. 
Hence it is found, as a rule, On sloping ground, is of a lighter 
colour than morand, and contains a large proportion of pebbles. 
It is widely distributed throughout the District. The better 
quality is usually sown with a mixture ot wneat and gram, 
because the yield of wheat alone is small. The poorer 
qualities are sown with gram alone or with autuinn crops, 
especially til. 

Sihdr varies entirely from the black soil varieties, being of 
sandstone formation. It is of light colour, containing a large 
proportion of sand. The admixture of black cotton and sandy 
soils is not unknown, but no separate class was formed for it. 
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It is locally known as dmhoUa^ and in any subsequent classi- 
fication should, in Mr. Sly’s opinion, be recognised. In his 
settlement, such soil was classed as sihar, although it is 
considerably more valuable than the sandy variety, being able 
to bear fair crops of wheat. The relative value was conse- 
quently brought out in the crop class rather than in the soil 
class. This sandy soil is very prevalent in the Sohagpur 
tahsil and in the eastern portion of the Hoshangabad tahsil, 
but it almost entirely disappears further down the valley. 
It grows wheat, but the true sihar is almost exclusively devoted 
to autumn and garden crops. Its fertility depends upon the 
amount of clay mixed with it ; when this proportion is large, 
good crops of rice, juar and tur are raised, but when the sand 
predominates the usual crops are kodon and kutki. 

Piloid is a yellow argillaceous soil, very hard when dug ; 
it may produce gram under favourable conditions, but never 
bears wheat. 

Khairi is a red soil of stiff consistency, containing many 
small nodules like a loose conglomerate of small depth, and 
capable of producing only the minor autumn crops. These 
hard soils, with but little depth, are generally found on the 
top^ and slopes of bare hillocks, and are not usually culti- 
vated. The better qualities bear a crop of til, but are more 
usually sown with the minor millets, with intervening fallows 
after three years of cropping. ^ 

Barra is a very poor soil, generally reddish in colour, and 
containing a large quantity of stones and pebbles ; it is usually 
found on the sides of hills, not generally more than one foot 
deep, and is capable of producing only the minor millets. 
It will not, as a rule, bear cropping for more than three years 
in succession, and then requires a rest for three years. It is 
just on the margin of cultivation, and it is only in years of good 
rainfall that it yields "much profit. 

KiBuMar is an alluvial deposit of great fertility, being 
composed of the finer particles of black soil brought down by 
the rivers and deposited on a low-lying patch aloag the bank 
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Ttie only important stretch of it is found in the old bed of 
the Nerbudda river in the Hoshangabad tahsTl. This grows 
the finest wheat crops in the District. 

The following table shows the area occupied by each 
class of soil at the time of the settlement of 1891-96 : — 


Soil. 

Area. 

Percentage of, total 
cultivated area. 

Mat’ia>r 

110,262 

10.4 

Kabar I 

8,329 

0.8 

IMorancl 

479,618 

45.05 

Kabar II 

57,.S59 

5.4 

Rankar 

275,803 

25.9 

S’har * 

117.622 

11.05 

Pilots ... 

i,o;^o 

0.1 

Khairi 

7,316 

0.7 

Barra 

3,457 

0.3 

Kachhar 

3,251 

0.3 

Total cultivated area ... 

1,064,547 

100.00 


107, Three crop classes were recognised : — (1) Wheat 
Crop and position land igohdri ) ; (2) Garden land (6dn) ; 

classes. Minor crop land (mutafarikdt). 

No less than 79 per cent, of the cultivated area was found 
capable of producing wheat. A different position classi- 
fication was adopted for each of these crop classes. 
For wheat land the following positions were differentit 
ated : — thdl, a low-lying field in a hollow retaining mois- 
ture for a considerable time; dhongar, a high-lying field 
on a slope,, uneven and cut up by ravines, unable to 
retain its fair share of moisture ; jholdwdla, a field slightly 
uneven, with the surface damaged by small water-channels ; 
ujdrwala, a field situated in or near jungle, which is damaged 
by wild animals and requires ^xtra watching ; handhia^ a field 
embanked with an embankment ; abj^dshi^ a field irrigated ; 
geunrdf a field lying near the village site, and manured by its 
drainage or in other ways ; mdmvU (ordinary), a field which 
is not included in any of the above classes. The bulk of the 
wheat land consists of ordinary level fields situated in the plain. 

8 
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Of the other distinctions thdl, bandhia, (drpashi and geunrS 
were classed as advantages, and the remainder as disadvan- 
tages. In order, however, that the constmction of embank- 
ments might not be discouraged, no additional rate was placed 
on bandhia. Garden land and minor crop land were sub- 
divided into ordinary, ahpdshi, gPAinrd and ujdrwdla. 


108. According to , the sy.stem of settlement now pres- 
cribed for the Central Provinces, each 
Soil factors. gjygjj ^ relative numerical 

factor of value, which is called the soil-factor. At the last 
settlement a standard .scale was framed on the basis of 
morand being valued at 32 units. This number was arbitrarily 
fixed to facilitate statistical work ; for, as the average rent of 
morand was about Rs. 2 an acre, the unit incidence approxi- 
raJited to one anna. The following table shows the variations 
f»( class, crop and position, which were usually adopted : 



Wheat land. 

1 Garden land. 

i __ .. 

Minor crop land. 

jSoil clasi. 

I Ordinary. 

i 

1 

■a 

Irrigated. 

§ 


1 

4 

1 

s 

1 

s 

Ordinary. 

Irrigated. 

1 

& 

198 

M 

1 

Ordinary. 



Irrigated. 

i 

1 

5 









Per 

Per 




Per 

Per 


Per 

For 

Per 








cent.! 

1 cent. 



cent. 

cent. 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Kachbftr 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 > 
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Kftbarl .. 
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88 

40 

47 

36 

87 




























II 

II 

Uari&r 

86 

86 

38 

48 

32 

34 • 

—26 

+28 1 

32 

48 

-26 1 

+25. 
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K&bar II .. 

84 

34 

37 

42 1 

36 

39 
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Morand . . 

33 

82 

80 

40 

34 

37. 
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+26 

—26 

+28 

Rftnkar .. 

24 

24 

33 

36 

20 

211 
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34 
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36 

20 
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—33 
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II 
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Statistics of Cultivation.^ 

109. Oi the total area of the Districjt 946 square miles 
or 26 per cent are included in Govern- 
ment forest, 186 square miles or 5 per 
cent, are classed as not available for 
cultivation, and 669 square miles or 18 per cent, as culturable 
waste other than fallow. The remafnder amounting to 1845 
square miles or rather more than 11 J lakhs of acres is 
occupied for cultivation. The occupied area is thus 51 per 
cent, of the whole District and 68 per cent, of the village 
area. This may seem a small proportion ; but in the southern 
portion of the District the unoccupied area includes large hill 
tracts, which are often covered with dense forest. In the 
valley proper it seldom exceeds one-fifth, and in the best 
parts is not more than one-tenth. Some of the valley groups, 
however, also show a considerable proportion unoccupied 
This generally occurs in the riverine groups where the total 
area includes half the Nerbudda river, and there is also some 
unculturable ravine land. Little distinction can be made 
between the various tahsTls : each has its proportion alike of 
the valley, the hills and the river. Nearly half the un- 
occupied area is shown as tree forest, rather more than one- 
quarter as scrub jungle and grass, and the remainder as under 
water, hill and rock, etc. Tree forest includes most of the 
hilly tract in the south, which is always covered with forest 
growth of some sort, and often contains valuable timber. 
The land under water in the Nerbudda and its many tribu- 
taries accounts for the large area shown in the third category. 
The occupied area rose from lOJ lakhs of acres at the thirty 
years’ settlement to nearly 12J lakhs at the settlement of 
1891-96, an increase of 18 per cent. ; famine and loss of 
population have now reduced it again to just over llj lakhs, a 


* The Agriculturat statistics are for the year 1906-06. The area of 
the District here given is that obtained from Agricultural Returns and 
n less by 86 equaie miles than the area acoordiig^ professional survey^ 
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decrease of 5 per cent/ It would thus * appear that there 
is room for the extension of cultivation at any rate up to the 
limit of the area occupied at last settlement* But extension 
beyond that limit seems iiulikely. Despite the fact that 18 per 
cent, of the whole district is classified as ‘ culturable waste/ 
a very large proportion of this is quite unfit for agriculture. 
At the time of the settlement of 1801-96 the pressure of 
population and high prices had already been sufficient to bring 
most of the good soil under the plough, and some of the poorer 
soil then cropped was only just within tlie margin of cultiva- 
tion. Thus, when this limit is once again readied, the future 
of agriculture would seem to be an increase of (niltivation 
within the occupied area rather than its further extension. 

110. Old records of fallows and cultivation are very in- 
accurate. At the twe»ity years’ settlement 
l?allow8 and cuiti- nmtn who made tlie measurements is 

• supposed merely to have climbed up a 

tree and estimated all the land he could see. The thirty 
years’ settlement record is also unreliable. According to the 
figures given by Mr. Sly,- there were then 240,0(X) acres of 
old*^ fallow, amounting to 23 per cent, of the occupied area> 
while the cultivated area was 813,000 acres. The great 
extent of the old fallow is due to the fact that large areas of 
waste were often recorded at the instance of the malguzar in 
his own holding, although noU really occupied by him, with 
tlie double object of restricting the grazing to his own cattle 
and of preventing the acquisition of tenant right by culti- 
vators. The Settlement Officer also allowed occupancy-right 
in one acre of old fallow for pasture to every three under the 
plough. At the settlement of 1891-96 the area recorded as old 

' Throughout these statistics uo accouut has been taken of the 
transfer of territory iu 1896 and 1904. The area transferred was, however, 
almost entirely forest, and the effect on Agricultural statistics is practically 
negligible. 

^ Settlement Report, parn. 32. 

8 land within the occupied area which has been fallow for 
3 years or more. 
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fallow had contracted to 181,000 acres, or 14J per cent, of the 
occupied area, and the cultivated area had correspondingly 
increased to 1.065,000 acres, an expansion of 251,000 acres or 
31 per cent. The proportion of old fallow was thus still con- 
siderable ; and though the valley generally was closely cultiv- 
ated, in Harda, where it is the custom for cultivators to 
maintain private grazing grounds, large stretches even of good 
black soil were kept fallow. Thus, while in the Raisalpiir plain 
old fallow was only 4 per cent, of the occupied area, it was 
12 and 17 per cent, in the Timarni and Pokharni groups, where 
the black soil is almost, if not quite, as good and continuous. 
Since the settlement of 1891-96 the old fallow has gradually 
increased every year, as the lands abandoned during the 
famines, which cannot be shown as old fallow until after the 
lapse of three years, have been properly classified. The area 
now so recorded is 228,000 acres or 19 per cent, of the occupied 
area, giving an increase of 46,000 acres or 25 per cent, since 
the settlement. It is thus evident that there is now room for a 
ver)?' substantial increase in cropping within the occupied area. 
At the same time the cultivated area has contracted to 
954,000 acres, that is, by 111,000 acres, or 10 per cent. The 
proportion of new fallow proper to the District is not large, 
varying from 8 per cent, of the total area in sandy soils, 
where occasional rest is necessary, to less than 1 per cent, in the 
best black soil of the valley, which seems able to grow contin- 
uous crops almost indefinitely. The area under new fallow in- 
creased from 38,000 acres, or 3^- per cent, of the occupied area, 
at the thirty years’ settlement, to 67,000 acres, or 5 per cent, 
of the occupied area, at the settlement of 1891-96, indicating, 
probably, the expansion of cultivation to inferior soils. 
During the famines, new fallow of course rapidly increased, 
reaching its highest figure in 1896-97, when it stood at 172,000 
acres. Since 1901*02 it has gradually diminished to its proper 
limits, partly through increase of cropping, and partly by 
lapsing into old fallow. It now covers 69,000 acres or 6 per 
cent, of the present occupied area. 
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111. At the thirty years* settlement the net cropped area^ 

according to Mr. Sly/ was 776,000 acres 
Progress of cropping, settlement of 1891-96 it was 

997,000, giving an increase of 222,000 or nearly 29 per cent. 
The famines, of course, at once reduced cropping, the lowest 
limit reached being 813,000 acres in 1899-1900. Immediately 
after the famine of 1900 there was a partial recovery and in 
1902-03 the net cropped area was 884,000 acres. Since then, 
however, there has been little progress, and even now crops 
cover less than 885,000 acres. This is a decrease of nearly 
113,000 acres, or 11 per cent, since the settlement of 1891-96, 
and until the population of the District has recovered its 
former proportions, there seems little prospect of any further 
increase. 

112. The double-cropped area is always small, and, 

^ being dependent on the later monsoon 

Double crops. . ^ , 

rainfall, varies considerably from year to 
year. In the thirty years* settlement returns it is shown as 
blank, and at the settlement of 1891-96 it was less than 9,000 
acres. The highest recorded figure is 13,000 acres in 1902-03, 
when nearly 6 inches of rain fell in October and November^ 
while it sank to 5,000 acres in 1899-1900, when the October 
and November rainfall was nil. 

113. Wheat is the most important crop in this District, 

and the cultivation of the spring or ra6i 

Statistics oC crops. , ^ 

harvest, here called unhariy is almost syn- 
onymous with agriculture. Autumn or kharlf crops are gener- 
ally despised. As its local name, sihdriy implies, autumn 
cultivation is 'primd facie evidence of an inferior soil, 
while the area under wheat and its mixtures is a fair guide 
to the richness of any particular tract. Similarly, an increase 
in kharlf cultivation generally indicates scarcity and dis- 
tr^s ; for while the autumn harvest gives a small but 
quick return, wheat cultivation involves a heavy and more 

^ Settlement Beport, para. H2. 
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hazardous outlay but eventually a handsome profit. The 
prosperity of the District in any year can thus be determined 
by the extent to which spring crops, and especially wheat, are 
grown ; and in this light the statistics of crops should be 
examined. In the following statistics nmghai til and tur, 
which in a normal year together cover about 70,000 acres, are 
classed as autumn crops. At the thirty years’ settlement, 
then, the area under autumn crops was 174,000 acres or 24 
per cent, of the total cropped area, and that under spring 
crops 565,000 acres or 76 per cent. As cultivation expanded, 
approximately the same proportion was maintained, the 
figures for 1892-93, when the cropped area was the largest ever 
iccorded, being autumn crops, 282,000 acres, or 26 per cent. ; 
spring crops, 790,000 acres or 74 per cent. The ensuing years 
witnessed the constant contraction of the area under spring 
crops, and the corresponding expansion of the area under 
autumn crops. The worst year was 1897-98, when spring crops 
only covered 465, 000- acres, or 53 per cent., while 406,000 acres 
or 47 per cent, were devoted to autumn cultivation. The 
recovery dates from 1901-02, when the proportion was 70 per 
cent, of spring crops and 30 per cent, of autumn over a gross 
cropped area of 840,000 acres. Since then, with the exception 
of a temporary relapse in 1902-03 when, chiefly owing to bad 
weather prospects and also to shortage of plough-cattle, 
autumn cultivation increased its area by nearly 100,000 acres, 
this proportion has remained practically unaltered. In 1905-06 
the actual figures were : — kharif, 278,000 acres or 31 per cent. ; 
rahif 613,000 acres, or 69 per cent. The statistics for in- 
dividual crops are very similar. Wheat, of course, is the most 
important, and the pyoportion of rabi to the total cropped area 
rises and falls according to the expansion and contraction 
of the area under wheat. Again, any decrease in wheat 
cultivation has always been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in juar, which in times of scarcity has temporarily 


1 Theta figures are taken from Sir. Elliott's Settlement Reporr. 
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risen, to the dignity of a staple grain. The following table 
will show in outline the history of these two crops : — 



Wheat. 

JUAK. 

Yeah. 

Acres. 

Percentage of 
gross cropped 
ai’ea. 

Acres. 

Percentage t>f 
gross cropped 
area. 

At 30 years’ 
Settlement. 

468,000 

62 

42.000 


Settlement of 
1891-96. 

617,000 

61 

35,000 

3 

1897-1898. 

242,000 

28 

171,000 

20 

1901-1902. 

371.000 

44 

67,000 

8 

1902-1903. 

274.000 

m 

111,000 

12 

1905-1906. 

441.000 

m 

:i6.ooo 

4 


Of other crops, gram shows considerable and somewhat arbi- 
trary variations, though, like juar, it tends to' increase in 
inverse ratio to wheat. Thus the largest area ever devoted to 
gram was the 155,000 acres of 1894-95, when the area under 
wheat was 140,000 acres less than in the preceding year. 
Gram then occupied 15 per cent, of the gross cropped area. 
Similarly, during the bad years that followed, the area under 
gram was nearly always well over 100,000 acres. At the thirty 
years’ .settlement, gram covered 83,000 acres, or 11 per cent. 
of the gross cropped area, and in 1^5-06, 84,000 acres, or 9 per 
cent. ; and that is about the area ordinarily devoted to this 
crop. Kodon and kutki, the food staples of the hilly tracts, 
have been a very constant crop, usually occupying between 

60.000 and 70,000 acres, or about 7 per ^ent. of the cropped 
area. Cotton has been more variable. At the thirty years’ 
settlement 25,000 acres, or 3 per cent, of the cropped area, 
were recorded as under cotton. Under the influence of the 
cotton boom this increased to about 50,000 acres in 1864, and 
thereafter it varied most arbitrarily, sinking, for instance, from 

45.000 to 15,000 acres between 1891-92 and 1893-94. During 
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the years of scarcity cotton cultivation laAguished, occupying 
less than 6000 acres in 1895-96. But latterly its cropping has 
shown a constant improvement. In 1901-02 the cotton area 
was 20,000 acres, or 2 per cent, of the cropped area, and this 
has steadily increased, until in 1905-06 it was .57,000 acres, 
or 6 per cent, of the cropped area, which is the highest figure 
yet reached. Another crop which seems fairly to have es- 
tablished its popularity of late years, is til. Occupying only 

18.000 acres, or 2 per cent, of the cropped area, at the thirty 
years’ settlement, it had markedly improved its position at last 
settlement, when it covered some 63,000 acres, or 6.,|j)er cent, 
of the cropped area. During the famines the inexpensiveness 
of its cultivation caused it to be largely grown, and between 
1894-95 and 1899-1900 the area under til averaged about 

100.000 acres. Subsequently it has somewhat declined, though 
over 1.50,000 acres were planted with til in the great hJiarlf 
year of 1902-03. But now it seems to have settled down to a 
steady area of some 75,000 acres, or 8 per cent, of the cropped 
area. On the other hand, the area under linseed has contracted 
to a remarkable degree. An insignificant crop at the time of 
the thirty years’ settlement, it sub.sequently developed, until in 
1893-94 it covered 34,000 acres or 3 per cent, of the cropped 
area. After holding its own satisfactorily through the famine 
period, it has since become unpopular because of its uncer- 
tainty and now occupies only about 10,000 acres or 1 per cent, 
of the cropped area. Rice lias also declined. Prior to last 
settlement it covered about 20,000 acres and improved its 
position slightly during the famines, when it was a useful food. 
But its area has since diminished to less than 10,000 acres. 
Tiura, or lakh, and tur were also grown to a considerable 
extent as food stuffs during the famines, but the normal acreage 
of each of them is now about 14,000 acres, or 1^ per cent, 
of the cropped area. 
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Crops. 

114. The Nerbudda valley is essentially a corn-grow- 
ing area, and wheat {Triticum sativum) 
Spring crops. Wheat, always been the staple crop of the 

District. Mr. Elliott refers to the waving illimitable mass 
of wheat,” while a reference to the statistics of cropping 
given in paragraph 113 will illustrate its prominence in 
more recent times. Wheat growing has, indeed, always been 
the speciality of the Hoshangabad cultivator ; and so long 
ago as 1864 a sample of jaldlia taken from the village of 
Baisalpur obtained the first prize at the Lucknow Exhibition, 
as the “largest and finest ” wheat exhibited among a great 
number of competitors. Several varieties are locally dis- 
tinguished, and are described in the following note, which 
Mr. G. Evans, of the Central Provinces Agricultural Depart- 
ment, has kindly furnished : — 

The following varieties are grown to a greater or lesser 
extent in the Hoshangabad District : jaldlia, kathia, safed 
pissi, Idl pissi, bansl, bangasia, mundl pissi, and daodia or 
soharia. All except mundl pissi are bearded, the reason for 
this preference being that beardless wheat is supposed to 
be attacked more freely by birds. These varieties may be 
classified thus : Triticum sativum durum, ‘ hard ’ or 
‘ macaroni ’ wheat, includes jaldlju and bangasia ; Triticum 
sativum turgidum, ‘rivet’ wheat, includes possibly 
soharia and bansl, but these Indian rivets are very hard to- 
classify, as they resemble the ‘ macaroni ’ wheats in many 
ways ; Triticum sativum vulgare, ‘ common ’ wheat, includes 
safed, Idl and mundl pissi, Jaldlia is a very fine wheat, 
which consists of two varieties, one possessing white-chaffed,, 
and the other red-chaffed ears. The ordinary field crop 
consists of a mixture of these two varieties, with a prepon- 
derance of the red-chaffed type. The grain of both types is 
the same, and is large, hard and yellow, with a certain per- 
centage of semi-soft grains. It is in great request for home 



consumption on account of its good flavour in the form of 
unleavened bread, and the cultivator" generally reserves a 
portion of his beKst {maridr) land for this variety. It is 
more liable to the attacks of black rust than the other 
varieties. A field of jaldlia is also more likely to be attacked 
by pig, partly on account of the flavour of the grain, but chiefly 
because, when ripe, this wheat sheds its grain very easily, 
when the stalks are shaken, whereas with kathia and pissi 
the grain is^ more firmly attached to the glumes. It is for 
these reasons that jaldlia is gradually being supplanted by 
kaihia, which is a hardier kind. Kathia also occurs in twa 
varieties, a red and a white chafted. The grain in both cases 
is the same, being large, thick, hard, tough and red, with 
many semi-soft grains. The straw is a peculiarly dull 
yellow in colour, and is tough. It is a hardy variety, being 
suited to many kinds of soils, and is less susceptible to rust 
than jaldlia. For these reasons, as already stated, it is 
displacing jaldlia^ although it is said to make very poor 
flour, and fetches lower prices than that variety. It gives 
a better average outturn than pissi, Sajed, or white, pissi is 
a white chaffed type with clean white straw, and a rather large- 
plump-bellied grain, which is very soft and starchy. It is 
not liked by the cultivator, as it does not make good un- 
leavened bread and is difficult to grind in the rains. In 
England, whither it is largely exported, it is used for mixing 
with the fine American varieties. A good average type is 
grown throughout the District, and Ralli Brothers consider 
that the Seoni-Malwa pissi is the best quality to be found in 
the Central Provinces. The price of pissi varies according 
to the conditions of the export trade, but it usually 
sells cheaper than jaldlia, Ldl, or red, pissi is occasionally 
grown, and is exactly similar in outward appearance to 
sdfed pissi. The grain, however, is rather larger, and has 
a pale reddish coloured skin. It, too. is very soft and 
starchy, and is not eaten by' the people, if they can get 
aitofher variety. It i.s exported, but fetches a lower price 
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than white pissi on account of its colour. Bansl is not 
common, but may possibly become more popular. It is often 
confused with hangasia, an inferior variety which it somewhat 
resembles in outward appearance. Typically haml is a 
tall strong wheat with a large stjuare head, with long 
awns, which are blackish in colour. The chaff is covered 
with a short thick white felt. The grain of true hansl is much 
apprexiiated by the people, fetching a higher price eveti than 
jaldlia. A sample was found to contain 90 per cent, of hard 
yellow grains. This variety is nearly immune from the 
attacks of black rust. One of the reason.s why it is not more 
grown is that the heads are heavy and the straw is 
very brittle, so that the crop is often beaten flat and the 
heads knocked off by heavy rain or hail. The typical 
bangasia of the Central Provinces is, 1 think, a small headed, 
red-chaffed, black-awned wheat, with clean hard red grains. 
This type is occasionally grown in Hoshangabad, and 1 have 
received one or two samples of it labelled ‘ hansV But the 
hangasia ordinarily grown in this District is a small headed 
white-chaffed black-awned wheat, with mixed liard and semi- 
hard yellow and red grains. Its gluine.s are also felted, which 
gives it a superficial re,semblane.c to hansl. It is only grown 
on high-lying land, as its c]ualitv is very poor and the prices 
obtained for it are low. It is much more susceptible to rust 
than bansl, and it is largely owing t(j confusion with this variety 
that the true Jxinsi is not more widely grown. Mundi pissi 
is not common, probably because its ears, being unprotected 
by awns, are attacked by birds. It is generally immune from 
rust, the reason being that the common black rust is late in its 
appearance, while mundi pissi is the earliest wheat, ripening 
15 to 20 days before white pissi, and thus it often escapes 
infection. Daodia and soharia are bearded, whitc-chaffed 
wheats, which are occasionally grown on poor lands. The 
grain is small, thick, semi-hard, and white. The outturn and 
prices of these wheats are inferior. Only one sample 
soharia was sent in from all the Hoshangab&d circles, and 
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it closely resembled daodia in all respects. 

It may be added that pissi is by far the most extensively 
grown. In fact, the unscientific cultivator usually divide all 
wheats into pissi and gehun. It is interesting to note that at 
the thirty years’ settlement it was described as a very inferior 
kind, little sown, whereas at the settlement of 1891-96 
it was found that no less than 80 per cent, of the wheat sown 
was pissi. The growth of the export trade, for which pissi 
is in the greatest demand, is responsible for this revolution. 
And when it is remembered that pissi is not ordinarily 
consumed locally and fetches a lower price than jaldlia, the 
enormous extent of that trade can perhaps be estimated. 

115. Maridr, morand and kdbar are the recognised 

wheat -growing soils. On such land a 
Method^of ciiitiva- i^aiscd year after year with- 

out irrigation, manure, rotation, or even 
a fallow. In poorer soils, such as rdiikar^ or in fields which 
show sigi\s of exhaustion, a mixture of wheat and gram known 
as bind is usually sown. The proportion of gram varies in 
accordance with the quality of the soil, a small quantity being 
added in the better fields, and a large quantity in the poor^ 
fields. The general average is about two-thirds wheat and 
one-third gram, but in years of short rainfall the proportion 
of gram is increased. Linseed and tiura are also occasionally 
mixed with wheat. To prepare for sowing, a field is worked 
three or four times with the bakhar^ or surface plough, between 
June and October, whenever the rains permit. In July, if the 
soil is not too wet, it has of lateyears become not uncommon to 
plough with the hal instead of the bakhar. The hal turns over 
the soil to a depth of nine to twelve inches, so that it must 
lay open more of its fertilising agents. The season for sowing 
is Kartik (October-November) ; but the day selected depends 
partly on the temperature, and still more on the muhurat 
or auspicious day. For the former a common test is to dip a 
little cotton wool in gU and place it out in the field ; if the 
gh% solidifies in the njght, the weather is cold enough. The 
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muhuraJt is calculated by the village farsai or priest for a 
small remuneration. The calculation is based on a few simple 
dogmas^ set forth in doggerel verse, respecting the virtues of 
certain sidereal days, lunar mansions, and days of the week. 
Tuesday and Saturday are always days of malign influence. 
This science applies only to the day on which sowing is begun ; 
once fairly started, the sower may laugh at all the astrology of 
the Shastras. When commenced, it should be pressed on, 
and finished if possible in thirteen days. It is believed that 
the produce of the seed sown in the thirteen days is much 
greater than that of the later sowings. No doubt, the longer 
the sowing is delayed, the drier and less productive the ground 
becomes. The amount of seed sown varies from 110 lbs. to 
the acre in Sohagpur to 80 lbs. in Harda. Among cultivators 
the accepted explanation for this difference is that in the poor- 
er soil of the east, the seed does not germinate so well, and prob- 
ably the plants do not “tiller” so much. But inferior cul- 
tivation is. no doubt also partly responsible. Sowing complet- 
ed, the cultivator has ordinarily nothing to do but watch his 
crops, drive off wild animals, and wait for the harvest. The 
standard outturn of the District is given as 620 lbs, to the 
acre, but it is certainly less in the east than in the west. For- 
merly it was put at 740 lbs., but in 1894 Mr. (now Sir Bamfylde) 
Fuller, after an examination of the statistics, reduced it to 
its present figure. It seems not ^unlikely that even this 
estimate is too high. The general opinion among cultivators 
is that the average crop is four to five times the seed sown in 
the east of the District, and five to six times in the west, 
but such estimates usually make some deduction for expenses. 

116. The principal disease from which the wheat of 
this District suffers is rust, known as 

Diseases, etc. gerua, and much damage is caused by it 

in low-lying fields, when the cold weather rain is excessive 
and accompanied by cloudy weather,* By far the com- 
monest variety is the black rust (Puednia ^rammM), which 

1 A xkote on the varieties of rast was kindly sappUed hj Hr. O Bvana 
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covers the leaves, stems, and in bad cases even the ears, with 
red spots, which later on change to black, as the spores form- 
ed change in character. The orange rust (Puccinia triticini) 
is also prevalent in parts of the District, especially along 
the banks of the Nerbudda. It appears on the upper surface 
of the leaves in the form of small orange spots arranged in 
lines. The yellow rust {Puccinia glumarum) is seldom found. 
Rust is a fungoid disease, and is most prevalent in damp, 
cloudy weather, when both the wheat plants and the land in 
which they are growing are saturated witli moisture ; even 
heavy rain will do no harm, if it is followed by bright 
sunshine. The most serious attacks of rust occurred in 
1831-32 and 1877-78, when the loss was very large indeed. It 
does not necessarily destroy the whole produce of the plant, 
but invariably deteriorates it, so that the grain is shrivelled, 
and in a bad attack practically does not form at all. If the 
shrivelling is not excessive, the grain can be used for both 
food and seed ; and it is an ascertained fact that a crop 
grown from rust-shrivelled seed is no more liable to rust 
than any other, nor are the plants at all stunted in their 
growth. As already stated, jaldlia suffers most from 
rust, katJiia and pissi being less susceptible, while bansl^ 
and to a less extent soharia, have a great reputation as rust- 
resisting varieties. Another disease which is fairly common 
is kdri or smut. The variety of this disease prevailing 
in the Nerbudda valley is probably Ustikujo tritici ; but as 
only isolated plants are usually attacked, it is not of great 
importance. Also a fungoid disease, it originates in infected 
seed-grain ; but up to the final stage growth is not affected, 
and to outward appearance the plants are healthy, except 
that they are often a darker green in colour and unnaturally 
vigorous at the start. Ultimately the disease appears* in the 
ear, which is covered with a dark brown or black dust 
composed of very minute globular spheres. These are the 
only two diseases found. Blight or mildew would appear to 
be unknown ; and what is sometimes described in reports as 
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blight is really rust. Among other scourges the most 
important is hail, which causes much damage, especially if 
the crop is in ear. Storms about harvest-time are not un- 
common, but fortunately they are very local. Withering, or 
umaljdna, often follows a period of drought. The stool is 
surrounded by dead stalks and leaves, which it has thrown 
out, but has not been able to keep alive. In very dry 
seasons, too, white-ants sometimes attack the roots of the 
young plants, which then wither up and bear no grain. Of 
weeds the only one tliat deserves notice is kdns {Saccharum 
spontanenm). Formerly this noxious grass was rare ; but 
careless agriculture in the famine years, and especially the 
substitution of autumn crops, sown broadcast and hand- 
weeded, for the careful!)' cultivated wheat, so encouraged its 
growth that its eradication has often become a serious problem. 
Finally, in an enumeration of the wheat-grower’s enemies,, 
wild animals must not be omitted. In the jungly tracts 
the trouble and difficulty of protecting spring crops against 
pig, nilfiai and sambhar is the greatest obstacle to the 
extension of spring cultivation. In the plains the ravages of 
pig and buck are a serious and inevitable loss. Rakhwaliy 
or watching, is a perpetual strain on the cultivator by day and 
night, while the animals’ fearlessness makes vigilance of 
little avail 

117. Next in importance to jfk^lieat comes gramorefiawa 
(Cicer arietmiim). It is commonly grown 
as a mixture with wheat, but fields of 
pure gram are frequently met with, and it is also occasionally 
mixed with linseed. Whether pure or in mixtures, it is grown 
on soil that is considered unsuited, either by the poorness of 
its quality or by exhaustion, for wheat alone. When short 
rainfall or the prevalence of leans produces a bad tilth, it ia 
often substituted for wheat. Very occasionally it is sown 
as a second crop on land from which an autumn harvest has 
already been reaped. Three varieties of gram can be dis* 
tinguished, one red, another yellow, and the third white. In 
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Hoshangabad the red and yellow varieties are not sown 
separately, but are almost universally mixed. The white- 
grained gram is a smaller species, locally known as parhatia. 
It is not often found, and is grown on poor land. The grain 
is said to be very sweet, and is eaten parched. The land 
receives the same preparation for gram as for wheat, but the 
seed is sown a little earlier, because the high-lying fields 
usually devoted to it dry up more quickly. The amount of 
seed sown to the acre is ordinarily 60 lbs. The standard 
outturn for the District, formerly given as 700 lbs., was 
reduced in 1894 to 550 lbs., which experiments have proved 
to be a more reasonable figure. But the outturn varies 
very much from soil to soil ; when it is grown as a rotation 
crop on good wheat land, the yield is heavy, but on stony 
high-lying land it is small. Gram is little liable to disease, 
and produces a fair crop even in years of deficient rain. 
Frost damages it greatly when it is in flower, a cold night in 
the jungle villages often doing much harm. The gram 
caterpillar {Chloridea obsoleta)y locally known as illly is the 
chief pest to be guarded against, and the only remedy at all 
likely to succeed is to watch for its first appearance on 
the plant, pick it off by hand, and destroy it. Wild animals 
are especially partial to gram, so that it requires constant 
watching. When young, the top shoots are often picked 
off and used as a vegetable ; this docs no harm, but often 
strengthens the plants, inducing a branching habit of growth. 

118. Linseed or alsl (Linum usitatissimum) has declin- 
ed in popularity owing to the uncertainty 
Linseed, tiura and crop. Showers of rain at the flower- 

ing time do much damage, and it is partic- 
ularly liable to rust. The linseed rust {Melampsora Uni) 
is of quite a different genus to the rusts which attack wheat, 
though in the teleutospore stage it closely resembles black 
rust {Pttednia graminis) in outward appearance. Soils also 
get ‘‘ linseed-sick ’’ ; that is, a field will refuse to grow a crop 
of linseed until a period of eight or more years has elapsed. 



No satisfactory explanation of this so-called sickness has yet 
been suggested. Linseed flourishes in the same kind of soil 
as wheat. Large fields of it, however, are now seldom seen ; 
and it is usually sown in odd corners, often as a border 
adjoining a pathway, because animals will not eat it. The 
conditions favourable to the crop and the method of culti- 
vation are practically the same as for wheat, with which it 
is occasionally mixed. The amount of seed required is 
about 25 lbs. to the acre, and the outturn varies largely ; in a 
good year it may be as high as 500 lbs. to the acre, but owing 
to its uncertainty, the standard figure is given as only 250 lbs. 
Tiura or lakh (Lathyrus sativus) is properly speaking a 
cattle food, and before the recent famines the contraction of 
the grazing area had tended to increase its cultivation. 
During the famines it was used as food by the poorer classes, 
but was found to cause “ lathyrism,” an incurable form of 
paral}^sis ; and it now covers less than half its former area. 
It is cultivated like other spring crops, and is sometimes 
sown with gram. A small part of the crop is usually cut as a 
green fodder, but the greater part is allowed to ripen, and 
the pulse is given to the cattle during the rains. About 
60 lbs. of seed are sown to the acre, producing an average 
outturn of 550 lbs. Masiir or lentils (Ervum lens) is grown 
for food. It is usually sown in wheat land, which is prepared 
for it in the same way as for wheat. Both tiura and masur 
are liable to the attacks of a caterpillar, which is probably 
identical with the gram caterpillar (Chloridea obsoleta). 

119. Autumn cultivation has always been of secondary 
importance in this District. In the hill 
Kodon”and^kutki tracts, indeed, the people depend on this 
crop for theit food ; but in the valley, 
except in its eastern portion, they are usually grown in odd 
{patches of ground, which cannot conveniently be used for 
spring cultivation. During the famine period, the sowing of 
the cheap autumn crops, especially juar, increased rapidly' at 
the expense of the more costly, but more valuable, wheat ; 
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but as the District recovered its normal condition, the area 
devoted to khartf once more contracted. Til and cotton alone 
hold their own, and appear to be steadily adding to their 
popularity. The cultivation of autumn crops in the eastern 
tahslls is usually very rough. All kinds of weeds grow apace, 
and the prevailing system of broadcast sowing necessitates 
hand-weeding, which is generally neglected. Butin theHarda 
tahsil and the western half of the Seoni tahsil it is custom- 
ary to sow in lines with a drill and weed with a hoe plough. 
This difference in the methods of cultivation is said to mark 
the limits of the western and eastern lines of colonization. 
Among autumn food grains the most important are kodon 
{Paspalum ficrohicula(.utn) and kntki (PaHiciim miliare), small 
millets, which form the staple diet of the aboriginals of the 
jungle villages. The soil is generally roughly prepared by one 
ploughing only. Two crops are sown at distinct seasons, one 
in the dry soil just before the commencement of the rains, and 
the other in July. With good rain they grow rapidly? and are 
generally ready to be cut about two months after they are 
sown. The native proverb well describes their cultivation : 
tin pdkh dopant, aihdakde rani, — ‘with two falls of rain in 
‘ three fortnights the kutki crop is ready.' The seed is 
always sown broadcast at the rate of about 1 5 lbs. to the 
acre, and owing to the smallness of the seeds it is not 
uncommon to mix them with powdered earth in order to sow 
them more evenly. The standard outturn for kodon is 
J50 lbs. per acre. 

120. Til {Sesamum indicum) has increased in importance 
during the last few years. Good prices 
have stimulated its cultivation, and it is 
especially recognised as the poor man’s crop. Though til is 
numbered amongst the autumn crops, there are two 
distinct harvests, khartf and rab% and the latter is by far the 
most important. The cultivation of autumn til is practically 
<3onfined to jungle villages. It is generally grown atf a 
subordinate crop on poor soils^ which are roughly pre- 
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pared by a single ploughing. Sown in July, it is reaped 
in November. There are two varieties of seed, white and black, 
of which the former is the more common. Spring til, general- 
ly called maqhai, is grown all over the valley. Two kinds of 
seed are recognised, one red and the other brownish black ; 
but the latter, though common higher up the Nerbudda val- 
ley, is seldom met with in Hoshangabad. Tt is sown in 
August <^r September, and reaped in February. The spring til 
is considered tlie least troublesome and most inexpensive 
crop that can be grown. The amount of seed required 
is less than I lb. to tlie acre : and the preparation of the 
land with the bakhar, wliicli precedes sowing, makes weed- 
ing unnecessary. It ttourishes even in a year of light- 
rainfall. Animals, too, seldom toucli it, and the depreda- 
tions of birds have alone to be averted. Til is, however, 
peculiarly susceptible to frost, and a single cold night may 
destroy a whole crop at almost any stage of its growth. The 
standard outturn is 250 lbs. to the acre. There is very little 
difference in the percentage of oil produced from the varioua 
kinds of seed, though the red variety is probably the best. 

121 . The area under cotton has also markedly increased 
of late years. Most of the cotton of 
the District is produced in the Harda. 
tahsil, but it is now a recognised crop everywhere. The 
variety grown in Hoshangabad^ is Gossypium neylectum^ 
containing a mixture of several sub- varieties. The lint is 
very coarse and short ; and the comparatively long-stapled 
hani is probably not to be found, preference being given 
to the hardier jari. It is sown in Asarh (June- July) like 
most other autumn crops, and is commonly mixed with 
tur. Cotton cultivation is as yet imperfectly under- 
stood. Except in Harda, it is usually sown broadcast; • 
and weeding is neglected. Moreover, as cotton requires 
less rain than other autumn crops, the annual fall of this 
District is generally too heavy, and the standard outturn 
is thus small, being put at only 200 lbs. of unoleaned 
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cotton to the acre, which gives about 60 lbs. of lint. It suffers 
but little from frosts, which usually do not come until 
after the bulk of the crop has been gathered. The pests 
which attack the cotton plant are fre<juently unrecognised 
by the cultivators, and are not distinguished in the verna- 
cular. The most important are the cotton stem-borer 
[Sphenoptera (jossypii), the spotted bcBI woim jabia). 

the red cotton bug [Dysdercus simpilatus) and the cotton 
aphis {Aphis (jossypii). 

122. Juar {Andropoijon sorghtim) is ordinarily a crop of 

minor importance, though in the famine 

' Juar tur, and rice. •, .r i i j 

years its acreage more than quadrupled. 
A number of varieties are locally distinguished, of which 
the most important are anmeri, yaria, and sdtpdni. Of these 
amnerl can be identified by its compact drooping head, while 
the head of yaria is looser and more erect ; sdtpdni is a dwarf 
variety. MotUum is grown to some extent from seed provid- 
ed by the Agricultural Department. Its head being too 
loose and spreading for birds to sit on, it is less liable 
to their attacks. Many other kinds, no doubt, are 
also grown; but the number of varieties of this plant 
is so large, and their economical value so imperfectly 
understood, that the cultivators themselves overlook 
many distinctions, and class several different kinds together 
under one general head, such as “sa/ed (white) juar.” The 
method of cultivation is generally slovenly. The land is 
prepared at the end of the hot weather witli a plough or 
bakhar according to the nature of the soil ; and except in the 
west, where a drill is employed, the seed is sown broadcast, 
Juar is seldom manured, though it responds readily to such 
treatment ; but it is frequently grown as a mixture with tur. 
Birds are very destructive to this crop, and it is attractive to 
pig. Sometimes it is attacked by the sugarcane-borer 
insect or ronthi {Chilo simplex). Occasionally also it is 
infected with a species of rust (Pweeinia sorghi Schwein\ 
which appears in the form of red spots and lines on the 
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leaves and stems, but does not seem to have such disastrous 
effects as the wheat rusts. Sometimes, too, jiiar suffers 
from smut. These diseases are likely to appear when the 
weather is excessively cloudy and wet. About 8 lbs. of seed 
are sown to the acre, and the crop, which is gathered in 
December, yields a standard outturn of 450 lbs. The value 
of the stalks as cattle food {Jcarbl) is not fully recognised, and 
they are often left to rot in the fields. Tur, arhar or rahar 
(Cajnnus indicus) is counted as an autumn crop; but, 
the period of its growth extends over eight months, and 
though it is sown with the autumn crops, it is reaped 
at the spring harvest. It is an exceptionally good crop for 
a mixture, fertilising the soil with nitrogen taken from the 
atmosphere by the bacteria in its root nodules, and with the 
leaves that fall from it. Cotton is almost invariably mixed 
with it, and juar very frequently. The amount of seed 
required is about 32 lbs. to the acre, and the standard outturn 
is 400 lbs. The Hoshangabad variety contains mixed red 
and white grains. The large variety known as Bilaspur tur 
has been tried, but as it requires irrigation, it is never likely 
to be much grown in this District. The early Nagpur variety, 
which ripens before it is likely to be attacked by frost,, 
should become popular. Tur has a strong growth, and 
after the principal crop has been reaped, the plants branch 
out to such an extent that they completely shade the ground. " 
It has great root development, resisting drought to a remark- 
able degree. On the other hand, it is very liable to damage 
from frost and damp, and from caterpillars. Four of these 
pests are distinguished ; the tur-pod caterpillar, the larva 
of the plume- moth (Exelania parasitica)^ which bores into 
the pod and eats the seed from the outside, not actually 
entering the pod itself ; the tur-ped fly {M'i4scida acalyptrata)^ 
one of which lives in each seed ; the tur-leaf caterpillar 
{Eneelis critica), which feeds on the young leaves, webbing 
them together with silk; and finally the gram caterpillar 
(Chhfidea cbsoleta)^ which also frequently attacks this crop. 
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A field of tur affords excellent cover for wild pig, which 
are often to be found lying up in it, especially when it 
contains patches of the her or wild plum. The area under 
rice {Oryza saliva) is small, and is dwindling every year. 
It is chiefly grown in the sihar soil of the Sohagpur 
tahsil, and in the bards, or gardens, of jungle villages. It 
is sown broadcast in plots prepared for the purpose at the 
beginning of the rains, and receives little attention beyond a 
couple of weedings. Transplanting and manuring are rare ; 
embanking and irrigating are almost unknown. The varie- 
ties grown are consequently coarse and early. The amount 
of seed sown is usually about 72 lbs. to the acre, yielding a 
standard outturn of 700 lbs. of unhusked or 420 lbs. of husked 
rice. The chief pests are the rice grasshopper (Hieroglyphus 
furcifer), which eats the young leaves, and the six-spotted 
tiger beetle iCicindela sexpunctaia). 

123. The autumn pulses, urad (Phaseolus radiatiis) and 
mung (Phaseolus murtgo), are little grown. 

Miacellaneoua crops. /r* ^ ^ ^ 

Maize or makka (Zea Mays) covers about 

3,000 acres. The area under peas varies considerably from 
year to year. In 1893-94 it was more than 4,000 acres ; in 
1905-06 it was less than a thousand. Sugarcane (Saccharum 
oflicinarum) was never a crop of much importance, covering 
only 1,400 acres at the time of the thirty years’ settlement ; 
and since the opening of the railway, the local or unrefined 
sugar, has been undersold by that imported from Northern 
India, and its cultivation has diminished almost to vanish- 
ing point. Tobacco {Nicotiana tahacum) planting has also 
declined ; and is now practically limited to garden cultivation. 
^Saw-hemp (Crotalaria juncea) covers about 1,500 acres ; it is 
grown in small patches, and is recommended by the Agri- 
cultural Department as a green soil manure and an eradici^tor 
of kdns. Among minor crops, the most important cereals 
and. pulses are sawdn (Panicum frumentaceum) and rdla 
{Selaria italica). The principal condiments and spices are 
dhcmd {Coriander salipumy arid mirckd or chillies {Capsiqum 
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initescens)^ which are grown to a considerable extent by the 
Mali cultivators on the banks of the Tawa. Mango and 
guava are the important fruits. Oranges and lemons are 
seldom seen, but plantains are extensively cultivated at 
Sohagpur, Seoni and Timarni. Pan or betel {Piper hetel) 
is usually grown with plantains, and the betel of Sohagpur 
and Seoni is well known and exported in considerable quan- 
tities. The crop is sown in March, and picking begins in 
July and goes on until February. Garden crops include 
brinjals {Solanum Melancjena), bhendi (Hibiscus esciilentus) and 
sweet potatoes (Ipomcea Batatas). Melons and cucumbers 
are grown in the sandy soils of the river-beds. The culti- 
vation of English vegetables and flowers in school gardens 
and on estates in the Court of Wards has familiarised this 
form of horticulture throughout the District, and several 
malguzars now have good gardens. The Government 
garden at Pachmarhi produces first-class English vegetables 
in the summer months. 

124. The agricultural implements in ordinary use have 

changed little since the days of the thirty 
Agricultural irapie- y^^rs’ settlement. The common plough 

or hal is an ordinary wooden plough with 
an iron share, which varies in weight from about 45 lbs. in 
the east of the District to 80 lbs. in the west. The heavier 
ploughs of Harda, it may be remarkad, certainly produce better 
crops, but whether it is due to differences of cultivation or of 
soil is doubtful. The iron share, called phar or knsia. projects 
about half an inch beyond the wooden boot, called parcJii or 
ckao. to which it is attached, and weighs about 1 lb. in the 
lighter plough and 6 lbs. in the heavier. To press the 
share into the ground, the cross-beam of the yoke is loaded 
with a weight, called ghangrd, which is made light or heavy 
according to the depth of furrow required. The drill plough^ 
or nan, is contrived in a very simple way ; a hole is made 
in the wooden boot of the hal and into this a bamboo tub^ 
is fi?ed, with a broad wooden cup at the top, which is fed 
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by a boy or a woman who follows the plough. Often the 
bole at the bottom gets clogged with earth, and for a few 
yards, till the boy finds the tube getting full of seed, the 
furrow is unfed. The bakhar is a hoe or paring- plough. The 
iron share, or pans is 0 lbs. to 8 lbs: in weight, about 4 inches 
deep, and from 18 to 21 in(3hes wide. It is fixed, not like the 
plough share in the line of the furrow, but at right angles to 
it and fastened to prongs attached to a heavy horizontal 
beam. By altering the angle it can be made either to scrape 
over the surface of the ground, just paring the weeds and 
•stubble, when the ground is hard, or, when it is softened, to 
penetrate it to its full depth, working it most effectually. 
It is a little heavier than the plough. In the west, where 
autumn crops are sown in lines, the drill used is the bakhar 
with a bamboo tube attached. The kolpd, or weeding 
plough, is used for hoeing up the weeds in drill-sown autumn 
•crops. It passes between the furrows without injuring the 
crop, but it cannot be used when the seed is sown broadcast. 
It is of the same shape and make as the bakhar, but much 
smaller ; the share weighs only 1| lbs. or 2 lbs. It is 
interesting to note that a kolpd sent up from this District 
to the Lucknow Exhibition of 1864 gained the first prize as 
a light grubber, or hoe-plough.’' These are the important 
implements of agriculture ; but for his other operations the 
cultivator is also equipped with tools of recognised shape and 
name. The parend is the goad, pointed at one end for the 
benefit of the oxen, and fitted with a flat piece of iron at 
the other to scrape the mud from the plougli. The sowing 
basket is called dh fiU. For fencing he has a spud, called 
ob or dardn, . and a straight fork, called dulia or jdri. The 
reaping sickle is known as dardnti. The implements of 
threshing are the crooked fork, called ankrl or huraily and 
the wooden rake .or pachangd ; for winnowing the basket 
{UypVh\ the three-legged stool (tipai)^ and the broom {baharl) 
are used. In addition a few simple and inexpensive English 
implements have been introduced at the Powarkhera 
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Government farm. They are exhibited at important fairs^ 
and their value is canvassed and appreciated amongst the 
more advanced agriculturists. The only one, however, whick 
is recognised as an indubitable gain is the winnowing 
machine, which appears likely to come into general use^ 
These machines are made locally at the Friends’ Mission 
workshops at Rasulia and also at Khaparkhera. Among 
ploughs the Swedish and Turn wrest varieties have been 
tried, but it is doubtful whether the extra labour which 
they involve is ordinarily compensated by any appreciable 
advantage. The Turnwrest plough, however, has given 
excellent results in the eradication of Jeans. It has also 
proved useful for sugarcane cultivation. English threshing 
machines are of little utility because treading out by cattle 
is still necessary to break the straw into hhusd, the staple 
c^ittle food. Similarly fodder cutters for juar stalks, or 
Jcarbly which have had a large sale in Berar, are unsuited to 
a District where juar stalks are not regularly eaten by 
cattle. 

125. In the main agriculture of the District manuring 
is unknown. In the valley the droppings 
Manure. cattle are used during the open 

season for fuel. Even during the rains many cultivators do 
not conserve the manure, but throw it into the nearest hollow 
to be washed away. In some casts droppings in the cattle- 
sheds are collected, but they are not pitted, so that there 
is a great loss of many valuable constituents from exposure 
to sun and rain. No attempt is made to conserve the liquid 
manure. The amount of manure actually collected is not 
large. It is usually spread in the hot season over a few 
fields which are intended for autumn crops, generally rice, 
if there is any, and sometimes a patch of juar or sugar* 
cane. The fields for spring crops are practically never 
manured. The only cultivators regularly using manure are 
Kachhis and Kirs, who grow vegetables, tobacco, melona 
and the like, and sometimes an irrigated patch of wheat. In 
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the jungle villages, where firewood is plentiful, and which 
are not near any large village with a market for cowdung 
fuel, the droppings of the cattle over the grazing grounds 
are not collected at all, but as much as can be obtained from 
the cattle sheds is used for manuring autumn crops. There 
is much need for improvement in the methods of storing 
and using manure. It is especially necessary to extend 
the practice of manuring from autumn crops to the all- 
important wheat, and to discover what artificial manures 
best supplement the natural. Considerable attention is 
given to this point at the Government farm at Powar- 
khera, where recent experiments have established amongst 
other things the value of green soiling with san or hemp. 
Other crops too are, no doubt, capable of improvement 
by the use of chemical manures. Saltpetre, for instance, 
is recognised as a beneficial dressing for cotton. The great 
value of manure to the black soil of Hoshangabad, 
especially as a preventive of exhaustion, can be estima- 
ted from an interesting experiment made by Mr. 
Elliott so long ago as the time of the thirty years’ settle- 
ment. ‘ The village of Kulamri, near Hoshangabad,’ he 
wrote, ‘ was recorded as one of the most exhausted 
‘ villages in the District thirty years ago. I enquired for and 
‘ took the most exhausted field in the village, and manured 
‘and cultivated it two years running. The first year (1864) 
‘ I raised a crop of four maunds of gram and one and a half 
‘ of barley. The gram was a good crop, eight-fold the seed ; 
‘ but the barley was a failure and wanted water. The second 
^year (1865), which was not on the whole a favourable 
‘ season, the crop was eight maunds of wheat, or eightfold ; 
‘ there was only one field in the village equal to it, and that 
‘ had been taken up from fallow the year before.’ 

126. There is no recognised system of rotation of 


Rotation and 
dottble-oropping. 


crops. Rahi and kharlf lands are for the 
most part separated by a clearly defined 
mark, so that the simple system of 
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alternating spring with autumn crops is generally im- 
possible. In good soils wheat is grown year after year 
without any change. If, however, a field shows signs of 
exhaustion* a leguminous crop, which may be wheat-gram 
or gram or tiura, will be substituted for one or more years. 
Though ignorant of the scientific reason, the cultivators 
know that a leguminous crop improves the yield of wheat 
which follows it next year, and that a mixture of wheat- 
gram will thrive in a field where wheat alone will be poor. 
Similarly, tur is regularly mixed with cotton and juar, and 
in drill-sown fields the lines of tur are supposed to be moved 
from year to year so as to include fresh soil. Kodon and 
kutki are often mixed with juar and tur : and the custom 
of growing small patches of various autumn crops in the 
same field ensures a certain amount of promiscuous rotation. 
In some parts, however, on the better silidr soil, it seems 
customary to grow wheat-gram, tiir-kodon and rice in a 
triennial rotation, but the cultivators will hardly acknowledge 
this as a recognised practice. Generally speaking, mixed 
crops take the place of rotation. Double-cropping is very 
rare, and is practically confined to fields which are manured 
by propinquity to the village site. Gram usually follows rice 
or some other autumn crop. Some cultivators have 
experimented in good black soil with satvdn as a catch-crop 
before wheat, but without much suc^cess. 

Irrigation. 

127. The area irrigated is almost negligible, amounting 
to only 2,300 acres in 1905-06. There is 
Irrigation. tank from which irrigation is 

attempted, and most o[ the 1,200 wells in the District are 
used primarily to supply drinking-water. Irrigated wheat is 
seldom seen, and irrigation is generally confined to vege- 
tables and garden crops, raised by Kachhis, and a few patches 
of sugarcane. *^But they are considered as a kind of fancy 
^ Settlement Beport of 186d» Chapter 111, para. 68. 
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* agriculture, aud the true cultivator, the hisdn^ looks ou 
^ them with contempt, as little peddling matters, and what 

* stirs his ambition is a fine largo wheat field, 80 or 100 acres 
^in extent, as flat as a billiard board, and as black as a Gond.’ 
The neglect of irrigation in the cultivation of wheat has 
frequently puzzled Settlement and other officers, especially 
those who have been accustomed to the agriculture of Upper 
India. But further consideration has shown that the local 
prejudice is not altogether unreasonable. In the first place, 
the retentiveness of moisture, which is characteristic of the 
black soil, allows a fair spring harvest to be reaped in 
normal years without any need for irrigation ; and as the 
average holding in this District is at present large, the culti- 
vator is satisfied with a moderate outturn and does not 
aspire to higher and more intensive forms of agriculture. 
Secondly, the opportunities for irrigation are small. The 
Moran river scheme, which was considered at the time of 
the thirty years’ settlement, was rejected as impracticable. 
And with the exception of a strip of country along the Tawa 
river, water is usually found at a depth of not less than 30 and 
often GO feet below the surface during the cold weather, which 
means a big lift. Artificial tanks are few and far between, 
and except at the foot of the hills, the configuration of the 
ground is unsuitable for their construction. Thus in most 
wheat areas irrigation is only possible from wells, the cost of 
which, owing to the depth of the spring level, is generally out 
of proportion to their value. Then, again, irrigation without 
manure, though not altogether useless, undoubtedly loses much 
of its value. For it stands to reason that, as irrigation is only 
a way of getting more out of the land, if nothing is returned, 
the land must sooner become exhausted ; therefore, if irriga- 
tion becomes the practice, manuring must become the practice 
also. Now it must be remembered that in the wheat-growing 
land of the valley cowdung is the most important fuel, and 
that its conservation as manure is practically unknown. And 
farther, even supposing that another kind of fuel was sub- 
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stituted. and all cowdung carefully collected and conserved for 
the fields, the amount available would probably still be 
inadequate for the cultivation of irrigated spring crops* 
The total number of cattle in the District, including bulls, 
bullocks, cows and buffaloes, averaged during the decade end- 
ing 1905-06 some 240, (KX) head. Mr. Elliott, discussing the 
same question, estimated that four animals would manure one 
acre. This is a liberal allowance, and experiments made on the 
Nagpur Farm in 1906-07 show that with proper conservation 
the manure of four animals wonld be enough for a much larger 
area. Such experiments, however, are not altogether con- 
vincing : for there is a wide difference between the big stall-fed 
bullock of an experimental farm and the miscellaneous units 
of a village herd. Still, there is no doubt that if the people 
saw a direct and immediate advantage in the conservation 
of manure, as they do in the cotton Districts, a supply 
would be obtained sufficient for a very considerable fraction 
of the cultivated area. There is, however, another consi- 
deration. Local prejudice is strongly against submerging 
good land for the construction of irrigation tanks ; for it is 
the persistent opinion of cultivators that irrigated wheat is 
much more liable to rust in years when the cold weather 
rainfall is substantial, and that in a District where the cold 
weather rain seldom fails, irrigation may be a positive disad- 
vantage. This view is certainly exaggerated, and it can 
hardly be doubted that in a series of years a field that is 
irrigated would give a much better outturn than one that 
is not. On the poorer soils this is apparent ; excellent 
irrigated wheat crops, for instance, are grown by the Kachhis 
of the Dudhi valley, where the soil is of inferior quality. 
But in justification of the local prejudice against irrigation, 
it is a fact that experiments with several varieties of wheat 
at the Powarkhera farm have proved that irrigated wheat in 
black soils is more liable to be badly attacked by rust than the 
dry crop. There are, however, considerable stretches of poor 
soil, especially in the Sohagpur tahsfl, where irrigation 
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would be most beneficial. Schemes to supply this need by 
the construction of storage tanks commanding these areas, 
are now under consideration. 

128. The embanking of fields is not at all common in 

this District. In view of the great ad- 
Kmbankmenti^. . ^ - , , . 

vantage that accrues from embankments 

on the black soil higher up the valley in the Districts of Nar- 
singhpur and Jubbulpore, this neglect may also seem remark- 
able. Such embankments as there are, are usually not more 
than 2 or 3 feet high, and are practically confined to light 
soil areas, where they are constructed chiefly for the im- 
provement of autumn crops. In good wheat land these em- 
bankments are scarcely ever seen, partly because the cultiva- 
tion of a catch crop of rice before wheat is not customary in 
the agriculture of this District, and partly because the extra 
saturation which they cause is believed to encourage the 
growth of the deep-rooted weed kdns. Embankments of the 
large type have been constructed experimentally on good 
wheat soil with the primary object of eradicating kdns by 
the total submersion of the field, which destroys the roots by 
cutting them off from the air. These constructions have not, 
however, been altogether successful, and it seems probable 
that the great depth of the black soil enables the water to 
sink too rapidly to permit a sufficiently long submersion. It 
is not likely that the embankment of wheat land will ever 
take a permanent place in the agriculture of the District. 
For the risk of rust from excessive saturation seems greater 
than any advantage that may accrue. In a District where 
the cold weather rain is generally considerable, some control 
over irrigation seems essential. Hence applied irrigation 
from wells or tanks, when waterings can be regulated, is 
probably preferable to embankments. Irrigation officers, 
however, believe that the system of embanking wheat can 
be successfully introduced, and the question will, no doubt, 
be finally decided by adequate and prolonged experiment. 
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There is also much room for improvement in the construc- 
tion of small banks across the water-ways of the fields to 
prevent them being scoured by surface drainage, which carries 
off the fine particles of the soil and cuts up the surface. 

Cattle. 

129. The bullock is practically the only animal used for 
agricultural purposes. Every village has 
c.utit. herd of cows, which are kept almost 

entirely for breeding, while numbers of better class animals 
are imported by the wealthier agriculturists. Four bullocks 
form the proper couiplemeiit of a plough : one pair is yoked 
from moriiiiig to 9 a.m., and the other ])air from 9 to noon j 
then the ploughman has his food, and after I p.m., ploughing 
recommences, each pair having a spell of work. The area 
served by sucli a plough varies somewhat according to the 
needs of the cultivator, the nature of the crop, and the size 
and strength of the animals employed, but is usually from 20 
to 2t5 acres in the east of the District, and rather more in 
Harda, where the cattle are exceptionally good. In 1892-93,. 
before the famines, there were 185, (XX) plough cattle, while 
theto^l cropped area was 1,0(33,000 acres, giving an average 
of nearly 23 acres foi’ every plough. The losses of the famines 
were very severe, but, being made good by charitable grants 
and loans, did not seriously diminish the number of plough 
cattle in the District. The worst years were immediately 
after the famines, when the people were too poor to 
replace their normal losses from casualties and wastage, 
but received no special relief. In 1902-03 ..there were 
only 93,000 plough cattle for a cropped area of 884,000 
acres, the average thus being 38 acres to"^he plough. 
Recent years have witnessed an improvement, but in 1906-06 
there were still only 122,000 cattle for a cropped area of 885,000, 
80 that the average was 29 acres to a plough. The effect of this 
has been that it li^ become customary amongst the poorer 
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cultivators to employ only one pair of bullocks, without 
change, for a day’s ploughing, working them from morning 
to mid-day and from 3 p.m. till evening, to the deterioration 
of agriculture and the exhaustion of the cattle. The result 
of this system is reflected in the shortening of the bullock’s 
working life, to which the contraction of the grazing area 
has also contributed. A bullock is ordinarily put to work in 
its fourth year, and at the time of the thirty years’ settlement 
its working life was estimated at 10 to 12 years. At the settle- 
ment of 1891-96 the area classed as old fallow had diminished 
by 25 per cent., and Mr. Sly’s enquiries showed that the 
average working life of a bullock might be put at 8 years. Old 
fallow has since increased, and in 1906-07 stood at almost the 
same figure as in 1865, but overwork has outweighed the 
advantages of improved grazing grounds. It may be added 
that cultivating castes castrate their own cattle, generally at 
the age of 3 or 1, in a primitive and cruel manner. At the time 
of the thirty years’ settlement there was a superstition 
against castration. But it now seems to have disappeared. 
Nose-strings are used for both plough and cart cattle every- 
where except in a few parts of the Sohagpur tahsil. There is 
a common method of training cattle to the plough which 
is somewhat peculiar and deserves notice. It is customary 
for the cultivators of the plains to lend their young stock to 
the men of the jungle villages to be broken in. By this 
method many jungle cultivators get their land ploughed 
without any outlay in cattle, although, of course, the 
standard of their agriculture suffers from the employment 
of untrained animals. 

130. The cattle bred in this District are generally small 
and of an inferior kind. The stock has 
Breeds and price?. probably degenerated since the time of 
the thirty years’ settlement, partly from in and in breeding 
and partly owing to the contraction of the grazing area. Mr. 
SSlliott noted that the old superstition against castration 
was breeding in and in ; for several 
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large castes always sold their young bulls to less scrupu- 
lous dealers, and bought oxen in return. But since the 
disappearance of this prejudice the infusion of new blood is 
rare. An attempt, which is meeting with some success, is 
now being made to improve the local stock by lending to 
malguzars, on certain conditions, good bulls from the Malwl 
herd on the Government farm at Powarkhera. Most culti- 
vators keep two or tliree cows, breed their own calves, and 
have no occasion to buy. Imported animals are, however, 
frequently purchased by the more well-to-do. The cattle 
most prized are of the Malwi or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Malwa breed, the home of which is in the Central 
India States. Large, heavy, but somewhat sluggish, 
the Malwi bullocks are the best workers for deep black 
soil, and are purchased in large numbers at the cattle fairs 
held at Sankha, Rajgarh and Narsingarh in Central India, 
The best type of Central India cattle is, however, the 
Sankha, which comes from the fine grazing grounds of the 
Kala-Sindh tract. Good cattle of a lighter build are also 
imported from Chhindwara and Nimar. The Nimari or 
Singaji bullock is small and active, a fair trotter, and bettei* 
suited for the cart than for the plough. Such cattle are 
much used by the Harda cultivators, who purchase them 
at Singaji fair in Nimar. It is a frequent complaint that 
the price of bullocks has risen c^xcessively since the thirty 
years’ settlement, but the increase does not seem to be out 
of proportion to the general rise in prices. The cultivator 
is apt to compare the former price of the bullock bred in 
the District with the present price of the best imported 
animal. At the time of the thirty years’ settlement, the 
price of a pair of bullocks was stated by the Settlement 
OfiScer to be Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 ; but this apparently refers 
only to imported animals, and the average price of locally 
bred bullocks was probably not more than Bs. 32 a pair, 
^^^^adays a pair of local buUocks fit for agriculture will 
i^h from Bs. 50 to Bs. 66 , while the ordinary price of 
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imported cattle ranges from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 a pair, accord- 
ing to their breed and quality. A pair of good trotting 
bullocks from Sankha or Singaji may sell for as much as 
Rs. 250. 

131. The first essential for cattle is a sufficiency of 
grazing land. Mr. Elliott calculated 
that each plough of cattle required 8 
acres pasturage, and accordingly gave occupancy rights 
in 1 acre of fallow for every 3 of arable. Private grazing 
grounds are still maintained by many tenants in Harda ; 
but in the rest of the District, though the malguzar usually 
keeps a patch of good soil under grass for his cattle, the ten- 
ants use the common grazing grounds of the village. The 
Harda system has several advantages : the plough cattle are 
better fed, fewer useless animals are kept, and with the 
pasture close to the cultivated field, ploughings are more 
frequent ; but, on the other hand, it unnecessarily narrows the 
cultivated area. For cattle not immediately required for use, 
Government forest supplements the village grazing ground. 
The rate of the grazing license varies, according as the owner 
is a dealer, cultivator or tenant of a Government village ; 
nomadic licenses are also issued to travelling dealers. Cows 
and calves rely almost entirely on grazing for their food ; 
but plough bullocks receive in addition mown grass, chaff 
or hhusd, with a little linseed oilcake and tiura. The 
stalks of juiir, known as harhiy are not generally used as 
cattle fodder in this District. Salt is now freely given : 
a plough bullock gets two chittacks (4 oz.) every week, and a 
cow from one to two chittacks according to its size ; a bull 
kept for breeding purposes is given two chittacks every 
fortnight. Poor cultivators give the same quantities, but 
at longer intervals. The feed of a plough bullock varies 
with the seasons. Roughly speaking, for about three and 
a half months, from April to the middle of July, they are 
stall fed on hhma ; for three and a half months, to the end 
of October, they live on the grass they find ; for three 
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months, to the end of January, that resource has to be 
supplemented by a gradually increasing quantity of mown 
grass or hay ; and during February and March they live on 
the green tiura, the wheat stubble and the threshing floor. 
132. The buffalo is primarily the milch animal of the 
District. Male buffaloes are, however, 
occasionally used for ploughing ki the 
sandy soils of Sohagpur and as draught animals in carts, 
Kachhis and Kirs also sometimes employ them in garden 
cultivation, for carrying manure and for raising irrigation 
water from a well. Milch buffaloes are highly valued, and 
their possession is always a sign of prosperity. Large culti- 
vators of four or five ploughs in Harda and Seoul often 
have as many as eight or ten. They calve in July and 
August, and remain in milk for six months, while those that 
do not calve again in the following season give milk for a 
whole year. Buffaloes are very well fed, and as long as 
• they are in milk, their owner will grudge them nothing. 
A seer of hinold (cotton seed) and a seer of oilcake or alsi are 
commonly given them as a daily ration ; and in the cold 
weather the cultivator regularly cuts a large basket of her ' 
or wild plum leaves for his buffalo. Salt is also given, except 
during the period of pregnancy, at the rate of two chittacks ' 
(4 oz.) a fortnight. A she- buffalo, giving 5 seers of milk a 
day, will fetch as much as Rs.^SO. The average number 
of she-buff aloes in the District during the ten years from 
1895-96 to 1905-06 was 34,000, which is about one to every 
three houses. 

133. Sheep are not numerous, the total averaging 8,300 
for the ten years from 1895-96 to 
1905-06. But goats are commonly kept 
by the lower castes, principally for food. She-goats also 
give good milk. The average number in the District during 
the same period was 36,000. Ponies are few and of an 
inferior kind. The majority belong to malguzars, who use 
them for riding into market. Pony tongas can also be 


other stock. 
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liired in Hoshangabad and Harda. A pony generally costs 
from Rs. 16 to Rs. 20. Locally bred horses are seldom 
seen, but a few are imported from Bhopal and Bombay. 
A considerable number of better class ponies and horses are 
maintained by the tonga agencies on the Piparia-Pach- 
marhi and Itarsi-Betul dak lines. Donkeys and mules 
are also uncommon. The average number of horses and 
ponies in the District for the decade ending 1905-06 was 
4,000, and of donkeys and mules 2,100. 

134. Rinderpest, or maia, is not common. Foot-and- 
mouth disease, locally known as khuri^ 
Cattle diseases. haikara^ frequently attacks cattle 

in the hot weather. It is a contagious fever accompanied 
by vesicular eruption in the mouth, chiefly on the tongue, 
and on the feet, at the junction of the skin with the hoofs 
and also between the hoofs. The local remedy is to tie up 
the animal near water with its feet in mud, while dikdmali 
is rubbed in the interdigital spaces of the ulcerated foot, 
Hindus believe that fish pounded up with flour and given 
to the animal to eat is a cure for this disease. Gloss anthrax 


or chhad attacks the tongue and the interior of the mouth 
and throat. The blood vessels of the tongue are congested, 
and it becomes much swollen, especially at the base, and of 
a dark colour, as the veins are distended with black blood. 
Another throat disease, known as ghat mrap or malignant 
sore-throat, which was formerly believed to be a form of 
anthrax, is now identified as hsemorrhagic siphcoemia. It is 
not so rapid in its action as chhad. The local remedy for 
both these diseases is to brand with a hot iron on the neck. 
Pleuro-pneumonia or pipri is an affection of the lungs and 
the lining membrane of the chest. The period of incubation 
varies from ten days to two months. It is contagious, and 
tedious to cure. The prescribed treatment is one pice weight 
■of ajwain and one of black pepper, mixed with a chittack 
(2 02 .) of jrAJ, to be administered twice a day, while both sides 
branded with a hot iron. Natives also speak of a disease 
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tiUl, which appears to be an internal form of anthrax, Tlm- 
spleen increases in size and is distended by a dark tarry blood. 
The remedy is a drench consisting of one tola of tobaccp^ 
one of tikladi, one of kmum and one of turmeric mixed in a 
seer of toddy and given every fourth hour. There are now 
three veterinary dispensaries in the District, at Hoshanga- 
bad, Harda and Pachmarhi, and the theory and practice 
of scientific treatment of diseases is becoming more generally 
understood. 

135. The most important cattle market is the weekly 

bazar at Itarsi. There are also good 
Cattle markets, etc at Babai, Rahatgaon and 

Sobhapur. Malwi cattle from Bhopal can be purchased at 
Sandia on the Nerbudda, which lies on one of the important 
trade routes from Central India. Cattle are also brought for 
sale to the weekly markets at Bankheri, Serari-Harchand, 
and Shohpur. There is an annual show at Bandarabhan fair, 
when prizes are given to the owners of the best cattle. 
Further details will be found in the articles on these places in 
the Appendix. 



CHAPTER V. 


LOANS, PRICES, WAGES, MANUFACTURES, 
TRADE AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Loans. 


136. Except during the famine years, very few loans 
have been made under the Land Im- 
Government loans, pfovement Loans Act. The system of 

agriculture pursued in the Nerbudda plain does not give much 
scope for the ordinary methods of improvement. Field 
embankments and irrigation are generally considered to be 
of doubtful utility, while the configuration of the ground 
makes the construction of village tanks difficult. The first 
loan under the Act was granted in 1S92-93. Out of a 
total of Rs. 31,000 advanced between then and 1905-06, more 


than Rs. 24,000 were distributed during the famine relief 
operations of 1897 and 1901. The bulk of this was spent on 
the construction of drinking wells and field embankments, 
and the eradication of knns. The total amount advanced 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act for the purchase of seed 
and plough cattle up to 1905-06 was Rs. 422,000. No loan 
was made until 1H91, the prosperity which prevailed until 
then rendering Government aid unnecessary. In the years 
of scarcity which followed large advances were made under 
the Act, and from 1892-93 to 1901-02 the amount distributed 
annually averaged Rs. 37, (XX). Latterly, however, such loans 
have been few. For the three years 1903-04 to 1905-06 the 
amount annually distributed averaged only Rs. 5,000, and 
it is now rare for any but the aboriginal cultivators of the 
south to apply for tahlvi, as a Government loan is usually 
called. The preference for the moneylender is partly due, 
no doubt, to the greater promptitude of transactions with 
a Bania who is alwres present, and partly to the possibilities 
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of deferred repayment ; but it must also be remembered that 
a cultivator who requires a regular annual loan for his agri- 
culture cannot depend on Government advances, which are 
uncertain and better suited to emergencies. Still mere 
potent is the villager’s rooted objection to the system of 
joint responsibility, which, though it affords a valuable test 
of the solvency and character of the borrower, is regarded, 
except in times of stress, as an impossible condition by the 
more sophisticated. It must be added that the field for 
agricultural loans has necessarily been .somewhat contracted 
by the growing popularity of the co-operative credit 
societies e.stablished in the Sohagpur and Harda tahslls, 
which seem to the cultivator to possess all the advantages, 
without the disadvantages, of tahlm advances. 

137. Co-operative banking was started in this District 

Co-operative credit 1-^05 by Mr. C. E. Low, I.C.8., who 

societies. founded in that year the six societies now 

existing. Of these the most important is the Harda Urban 
Bank, a limited liability company , which alone is independent 
of Government assistance. Anyone residing within three miles 
of Harda municipality may become a member. Its capital in 
1907 was Rs. 10,400, subscribed entirely by share-holders, who 
then numbered 89. The rate of interest demanded is 9| per 
cent.' Of the profits, one-quarter is deposited in the reserve, 
which in 1907 amounted toRs. 1,^00, and the remainder after 
the deduction of working expenses is paid as a dividend to 
share-holders. Money may be lent to members for any approv- 
ed object or to rural banks. A loan may be withdrawn, if used 
for any purpose other than that first stated by the borrower. 
The Society is primarily intended to finance small tradesmen 
and to furnish capital for es^blishing rural banks. The 
Harda rural societies are two in number. Both have received 
Government loans, free of interest for three years, and after- 
wards at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum . Membership in the 

I One and half annas per rupee per annum, or B. 0-12-6 per cent, per 
mensem. 
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Charwa Gupteshwar Society is open to anyone residing within 
a radius of six miles of Parwan. In 1907 the number of its 
members was 162, and its capital Rs. 1900, of which Rs. 1000 
were advanced by Government. Shares are Rs. 5 each. The 
rate of interest on loans to members is Of per cent, per annum. 
The Sodalpur Society, named after the Gujar saint Kana 
Baba, in whose honour a large fair is annually celebrated 
here, admits only Gujars residing within three miles of 
Sodalpur to its membership. As a close caste corporation, 
it alone of the Hoshangabad rural societies has inspired 
sufficient confidence in its members to encourage them to 
make deposits. The price of a share is Rs. 5. In 1907 the 
Tnembers of the Society numbered 60, and its capital was 
Rs. 1750, of which Rs. 550 were lent by Government and 
Rs. 250 by the Gujar Panchayat, while deposits amounted to 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 450 were subscribed by share -holders. In- 
terest on loans is charged at the rate of 9| per cent, per 
annum. In the Sohagpur tahsil there are three rural societies, 
at Bankheri, Sobhapur and Piparia. Persons holding land 
within a radius of three miles are admitted to the Sobhapur 
and Piparia Societies, and within a radius of five miles to 
the Bankheri Society. The three banks are quite separate, 
but are conducted on similar lines. In 1907 the total 
number of members, the majority of whom were tenants 
of estates under Court of Wards management, was 139, 
The total capital was Rs. 4500, of which Rs. 1150 had ‘ 
been loaned by Government, free of interest for three years, 
and afterwards at 4 per cent., and Rs. 1080 by the Court of 
Wards at 3^ per cent. Shares are Rs. lO’each, and the rate of 
interest on loans is 9f per cent, in the Bankheri society 
and 12 per cent, in the other two. These rural societies, 
though not perhaps conducted hitherto on strictly business 
principles, have well fulfilled their primary object of intro- 
ducing, without undue official interference, the advantage 
of co-operative banking. The movement was initiated at a 
favouraWe moment, when famine and debt conciliation had 
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emphasised the disadvantages of the old system of credit 
and it now appears to have taken firm root in the District. 
Profits are somewhat reduced by the shortness of the period 
of loan ; for the principal is oidinarily repaid at harvest, so 
that for parts of the year a considerable amount of capital is 
likely to be unproductive. But, notwithstanding, the societies 
already established are flourishing, and pride of membership 
is strong. So far no difficulty has been experienced in 
enforcing repayments. Public disapprobation and loss of 
membership have proved sufficient sanctions, and there has 
been no need to have recourse to the courts. Nor has the 
movement been regarded with disfavour by the money- 
lending classes, who have rather shown an inclination to 
share in it. It is beginning to be recognised that low 
interest and prompt repayment are preferable to a higher 
rate and the delays and expenses of the law. And it is not 
anticipated that the mone 5 denders will hesitate, if required, 
to advance capital to agriculturists’ societies through the 
medium of urban banks. 

138. Rates of interc.st on private loans have risen of 

late years, and at the same time moncy- 
Interenon^ private lenders have shown less inclination to 

advance and a greater anxiety to recover. 
This is partly due to the losses of the famine years, which 
generally involved the borrowing class in insolvency either 
admitted or .suspected ; but partly also to the operation of 
the Tenancy Act, which by diminishing the alienability of 
land depreciated its value as a security. For mortgages 
on agricultural lands the accepted rate is from 12 to 18 
per cent., and even on land in large towns as much as 12 
per cent, is often demanded. The rate of interest on 
ordinary cash loans is correspondingly high. For large 
sums on suitable security from 12 to 18 per cent, is charged. 
Bmall sums on a substantial pledge, such as a deposit of 
ornaments, are ordinarily advanced at 12 percent., but a 
higher rate, sometimes as much as 24 per cent., is not 
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infrequently required. If the security offered is cattle, the 
rate is almost always 24 per cent. For small loans without 
security the usual rate is 24 per cent., but no limit is recog- 
nised. The rates for advances of seed-grain are even higher, 
being from 25 to 50 per cent, for rdhi grains, and from 50 to 
100 per cent, for I'harif ; and it must be remembered that the 
period for which the advance is lent is only from sowing time 
to harvest. The Court of Wards in its dealings with its 
tenants has set an example to other malguzars, who are often 
the most extortionate lenders, by advancing grain at 12^ per 
cent. In the more solvent estates provision has also been 
made for money advances to tenants at 9f per cent, per annum 
on the same principles as Government agricultural loans, 
including the joint responsibility of borrowers. It has been 
found, however, that, like Government takdvi^ the disadvan- 
tages of which they share, such loans cannot compete with the 
Bania, and actual transactions have hitherto been negligible. 

139. Every moneylender of importance is a landlord, 
and many landlords are moneylenders. 

Moneylenders. capitalists have invested largely in 

land, partly for its profits as a property, and partly for ita 
advantages as a field for; a money and grain lending business. 
Such speculators are usually Palliwal Brahmans, Marwaris, 
and Mahesri or Agarwal Banias. Successful Kalars, or 
liquor-sellers, have also found loans on landed property a 
profitable investment for their savings. On the other hand, 
many malguzars of purely agricultural castes have taken to 
moneylending. Even the Raj-Gonds of the hills are not 
untainted, and when the Fatehpur-Nadipura estate was 
' taken over by the Court of Wards, an extensive traffic in 
usury was revealed. Such a creditor is often a harder 
task master than the professional banker. His special 
knowledge and patriarchal position give him a hold over his 
tenants of which he is not slow to take advantage. His 
particular province is advancing seed-grain. This is an 
ancient and recognised duty of malguzars. In the days 
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before the thirty years’ settlement it was even entered in 
agreements between tenant and landlord, and many were 
the complaints then brought by cultivators that their patels 
refused to lend. Properly conducted such a system can 
doubtless be an unmixed benefit. The Court of Wards, 
for instance, by distributing in this manner selected seed- 
grains has done something to improve the crops on its 
estates. But generally the patel’s duty has become the 
patel’s due, and .seed-grain at a high rate of interest is 
forced upon the tenant. The mo.st important moneylender 
in the District is Raja. Seth Goknldas, the Marwari banker of 
Jubbulpore. He is especially strong in the Sohagpur tahsil, 
owning Sohagpur itself, and many smaller moneylenders 
are indebted to him. The local firms are mostly established 
at Sobhapur, the seat of a family of Raj-Gond Rajas who 
have been among their mo.st regular clients. Moneylenders 
with extensive businesses are also to be found at Khaparkhera, 
Bankheri, Umardha and Piparia. In the Hoshangabad 
tahsil, the principal .shops are at Hoshangabad and Itarsi, 
while the cultivators of the Bordha tract usually deal with the 
local Kalars and Telis. In the Seoni tahsil, which fell into 
the hands of the Banias so long ago as the hard times of the 
quinquennial settlements, nearly every malguzar is a money- 
lender, and there are also a number of shops of Mahesii 
Bani^ at Guraria. In the Haifla tahsil, too, many of the 
malguzars are moneylenders, living at Harda or Timami, and 
managing their villages through agents. 

140. In 18-36 the Hon’ble Mr. F. J. Shore, who was 


then Commissioner of Jubbulpore, 

* Landlord^ reported that in a recent tour through ' 
the District he had found the patels in 
a state of abject poverty, not a single one of them owning 
a horse. The benefits conferred by Major Ousely’s twenty 
years’ settlement can be judged from the fact that in 1860 
Mr. (Sir C.) Elliott found abject poverty changed into com- 
fort, abundance and even affluence. ‘ Sevend of them, 
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* however, he wrote,* ‘ are in debt, especially in the Sohagpur 
‘ and Hoshangabad parganas. Many, of course, like to keep 
*a running account with their banker, and, paying in their 
‘ revenue through him, are always a little in debt, but not 
‘ enough to embarrass them at all. While engaged in assess- 
‘ ment, I calculated that in Sohagpur twenty-four zamindars 

* were deeply in debt, and eight in Hoshangabad. In Seoni, 
'Harda and Charwa there are no very heavily involved eases. 

‘ In Rajwara^ the few zammdars are well off ; and though 
‘the Rajas are deeply in debt, still the amount bears but 
‘a small proportion to their large income.’ It is inter- 
esting to notice that Mr. Elliott attributed the greater 
indebtedness of the Hoshangabad and Sohagpur malguzars 
to the bad administration of the munsiff’s courts, which, 
by delaying the execution of decrees, allowed the interest 
to multiply. At the same time he considered that Harda’s 
freedom from debt, in spite of its having only recently 
been released from the heavy Maratha assessment, was 

’■due to the influence and intervention of the officer in 
charge of the pargana, who decided civil suits. The 
currency of the thirty years’ settlement was a period of 
ever increasing prosperity. The scarcity of 1877-78, to 
which a few proprietors trace the . beginning of their 
embarrassments, was the only serious check. Mr. Sly, 
indeed, estimated that the net profits of the land- 
lords, apart from the cultivating profits of their home 
farms, increased during this period by no less than 120 
per cent. The value of villages rose correspondingly. Mr. 
Sly’s personal investigations at the time of the settlement 
of 1891-96 showed that sale prices averaged 36 times the 
Grovernment revenue. Notwithstanding this enormous access 
of vealth, it is undoubted that these thirty years witnessed a , 
great increase of indebtedness. No statistics to show the total 

I Settlement Heport, Chapter III, para. 135. 

^ The eattern portion of the SohSgpur tahsil was then known as 
fheiEtIjwSra pargana. 
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number of transfers of villages are available. But it may be 
noted that, though in 1865 only one proprietor was considered 
by the Settlement Officer to be indebted beyond prospect of 
redemption, in 1896 the number of villages held by malguzars 
of non-agricultural castes had increased by 99. In addition, 
numbers of proprietors still in possession of their estates were 
deeply involved. Some of thcvse were moneylenders, who 
' had suffered heavy losses in business transactions ; but the 
majority belonged to the agricultural castes, including 
many old Gond and Korku proprietors, who were every- 
where being ousted by the Hindu. Amongst the malguzars 
of agricultural castes, Mr. Sly estimated that about one- 
third were quite free from debt, about one-third had a small 
debt on a running account of no great importance compared 
with their incomes, while the remaining third had heavy debts 
which would take some years of economy to clear, and with- 
out economy would result in disaster. The reasons for 
this indebtedness were thus summarised by Mr. Sly:^ 

* My sincere belief is that their very prosperity has been' 
' ‘ the cause of the ruin of many. The large profits realizable 

‘ from land have induced all persons with capital to seek 
‘ to acquire it. The lenient assessment and the high prices of 

* produce have combined to make it the most profitable in- 
♦ ‘ vestment available for capital, and there is not a single money- 

* lender of importance, who has not, and is not, acquiring land. 

‘ This has been intensified by two other causes, the increased 
‘ consideration attached to landowners, and the accumulation 
‘ of money formerly hoarded, but with settled times now avail- 
‘ able for investment. These have been the principal causes 
" which have induced a demand for the acquisition of land ; 

^ and on the other side of the picture, there have been several 

* causes at work to produce the supply. Amongst these, the 
' most important is the conferral of rights of transfer with the 

* gift of the proprietary status. We have seen how in the past 


^ Settlement Report^ para. 73. 
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* the village patels had no rights of transfer,' and how they 
‘were impoverished by excessive assessments. During the 
‘twenty years’ settlement they managed to improve their 
‘material condition. Then came the gift of proprietary 
‘ right, with a most lenient assessment, which was followed 
‘by a period of unparalelled prosperity. Prices rose, the 
‘seasons were good, and there was an enormous export of 
‘wheat. This put into the pockets of the malguzars such 

• wealth as they had never dreamed of, and did not know how 
‘ to control. Their expenditure increased by leaps and bounds, 

‘ and there seemed to them no limit to their resources. If 
‘ money was not available in the house there was the money- 
’ lender, ever ready to advance it, and the large profits in a 
' good year gave every hope that the loan could easily be 
‘ repaid. Expenditure thus began to be based upon the income 
‘of good years and was not contracted to meet the exigencies 
‘of bad years, whereas in old times, with no rights of 
‘ transfer, the absence of credit would have forcibly reduced 
‘ expenditure in bad years. Marriage and death ceremonies 
‘ became more elaborate ; there were more frequent occasions for 
‘ borrowing and more facilities for selling. Litigation became 
'general about this valuable property, audit was, and is, 

' carried on at great expense. The majority of the larger 
‘ malguzars employ a permanent agent or rmikhtidr, whose 
‘ principal duty is to appear in the civil cases which are al- 
‘ ways proceeding. These, I believe, are the true causes of in- 
^ debtedness amongst the malguzars ; and 1 have no hesitation 
‘ in expressing my belief, that if the gift of proprietary status 
‘ had been unaccompanied by rights of transfer, the old pro- 
‘prietors would have been better off than they are to-day.’ 
There were, however, signs at this time that malguzars were 
beg inning to learn wisdom from the examples of those who had 
lost their villages. The amount of debt was said to have lei^* 
ened, and many were making real efforts to clear themselves. 


1 See Chapter Vllli para. 205. 
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The settlement of 1891-96 though involving an enhancement 
of 78 per cent. , the burden of which fell mainly on the malguzars, 
was admitted to be moderate and was cheerfully accepted. 
But an unforeseen calamity was at hand. The losses inflicted 
by the disastrous years of famine are described in another 
chapter. It is sufficient to notice here that the actual cash 
losses incurred through crop failures between 1894 and 1900 
were estimated at more than 4 crores of rupees. Coming on 
the top of the revenue enhancement, this was more than the 
District could bear. The depreciation in the value of landed 
property was almost incredible. Sale prices, which in 1890 
had averaged 36 times the revenue, sank in 1901 to 13 times, 
while sales by order of court realised only half that amount. 
The difficulties of the landlords were enhanced by the inabil- 
ity of the ruined tenants to pay their rents. No estimate 
can be made of the extent of indebtedness that prevailed, but 
something can be gathered from the transfers of villages in 
this period. Between 1893-94 and 1903-04, 250 whole villages 
and 537 shares were transferred. Taking the average share 
' as 4 annas, this means that the equivalent of 384 villages, or 
28 per cent, of the villages of the District, changed hands in 
11 years. The amount realised by these sales was 29 lakhs ; 
and when it is realised that the creditor was in many 
cases forcing sale, at a loss to himself, of land depreciated 
to about half its proper value, some idea may be obtained 
of the colossal burden of debt with which the Hoshangabad 
proprietors were loaded. The chief sufferers were the agri- 
culturist landlords, and the capitalist element in proprietary 
bodies has markedly increased. On the other hand, not a 
few moneylenders, who had invested freely in land, in- 
curred very heavy losses, while there were agriculturists who 
successfully weathered the storm. In one respect, how- 
ever, the crisis through which the District passed was not 
unsalutary. It effected a general settlement of accounts, 
and inaugurated a period of economy. The hopeless 
insolvent has almost disappeared, and there is probably 
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less debt now than there has been for many years. Land is 
recovering its value. In the two years 1904-05 and 
1905-06, prices realised by private sales averaged 22 times 
the abated revenue demand. At the same time the profits 
realised from agriculture are sufficient to liquidate debts of 
any reasonable size. The debts of the Fatehpur-Tekripura 
estate, which pays a revenue of Rs. 20,000, are being paid 
off by the Court of Wards at the rate of Rs. 15,000 a year. 

141. The history of the protected tenants is similar to 
that of the malguzars. Here again it has 

TcDants. noted that their affluence contri- 

buted to their ruin. At the time of the thirty years’ 
settlement, Mr. Elliott, talking as the test of a cultivator’s 
prosperity his ability to sow his own seed -grain, noted that 
about half the tenants of the District were forced to borrow. 
In the period that followed, the protected tenants found 
their profits multiplying, while their rents remained almost 
stationary. Their temporary wealth stimulated them to 
extravagance, and no provision was made for the future. 
In good years the cultivator spent all that he got, and in 
bad years he went to the moneylender rather than curtail 
his expenditure. At the same time the grant of rights of 
transfer in absolute occupancy holdings increased their credit, 
and enabled them to borrow amounts which would other- 
wise have been quite beyond^ their reach. Land assessed at 
so light a rental offered an extremely profitable investment, 
and many such holdings, especially in the neighbourhood 
of towns, passed into the hands of moneylenders, who re-let 
them at high sub-rents. So early as 1889 a special enquiry 
into the indebtedness of tenants was made. Of 46 tenants 
whose circumstances were investigated in detail, only 12 
were found out of debt. The remaining 34 owed in the 
aggregate Rs. 18,300, a sum equal to more than four times 
their rental. Almost the whole of the debt was admittedly 
incurred on account of marriage expenses. For instance, an 
absolute ocm^pwcy tenant, paying a rent of Rs. 200 was 

11 
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found to have spent Rs. 2,000 on marriage festivals. H is 
also a peculiarity of this District that the ^expenses of death 
ceremonies are almost as great. Costly litigation further 
added to the embarrassment of the tenantry. Considering, 
however, the smallj^proportion which protected rents bore to 
the profits of cultivation, such a degree of indebtedness was 
very far from insolvency. Rut the protected tenants, like 
the malguzars, were considerably affected by the enhancement 
at the settlement of 1891-96, and it is very certain that they 
were in no condition to face the stress of the famine years. 
The difficulties of the unprotected tenants were of different 
origin. They had had but little share in the general pros- 
perity. The rise in the rent-rate of ordinary holdings during 
the currency of the thirty years’ settlement averaged 133 per 
cent, in Hard a, and 100 per cent, for the whole District. 
Rack-renting was common, and in many instances the rent 
had been trebled. The pernicious systems of khot and hatai^ 
pressed heavily on many areas. Enforced loans of seed-grain 
from malguzars at exorbitant rates of interest added to the 
general impoverishment. In villages where themalguzar was 
indebted to a moneylender, the tenants too were generally in 
his grip. The aboriginal cultivator was usually in the hands 
of the liquor-seller, who advanced him money for liquor and 
seed at the modest rate of 125 per cent. It is significant that 
on the Bordha plateau, a traqt which is occupied almost 
entirely by Gonds and Korkus, the annual Government 
revenue from liquor was at the time of the settlement of 
1891-96 more than double the land revenue. How serious was 
the general burden may be gathered from the fact that after 
the special enquiry of 1889, the Deputy Commissioner recor- 
ded his opinion that the normal condition of two-thirds of 
the population was one of indebtedness. It must be re- 
membered, however, that in every country in the world a 
large proportion of the capital employed in agriculture is 
borrowed. Lack of credit necessarily limited the borrowing 


> See ChftDter VllL para« 200. 
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capacity of the unprotected tenant, and the majority, though 
indebted, were probably solvent. It is at least noticeable 
that the system of forestalling crops, the prevalence of 
which is a good test of the condition of cultivators, was most 
unusual except in some villages of the Sohagpur tahsil and 
the Charwa tract of Harda, where the malguzar was also a 
moneylender. The settlement of 1891-96, which reduced the 
rents of unprotected tenants by 18 per cent., should also 
have improved their position. But whatever the extent of 
their indebtedness, this niiich at least is indisputable ; the 
unprotected tenants, like their protected brothers, had no 
reserve to meet the strain of the famines. The disastrous 
years that followed left the bulk of the tenantry completely 
impoverished. Enquiries made during the subsequent abate- 
ment proceedings showed that their debts totalled approxi- 
mately 1 J crores. In May 1901 operations for the conciliation 
of tenants’ debts were commenced. The work, which was 
entrusted to Rao Sahib Ganga Singh, was finally completed 
in lt)05. In all, conciliation work was accomplished in 
1100 villages. The liabilities of 9200 tenants, aggregating 
with grain debts 98 lakhs, were settled. Of this sum, 62 
lakhs were wiped off, and 36 lakhs were allowed to stand. 
In addition voluntary remissions amounting to 12^ lakhs were 
made by various creditors. The total amount remitted 
during the conciliation operations was thus 744 lakhs. The 
number of creditors concerned were about 4000, and the 
sums foregone by some of them were very considerable. 
Conspicuous among them were Seth Sheobux of Rolgaon 
and Seth Kanhaiyalal Har Nar'ayan of Nosar, who remitted 
2J lakhs and 2 lakhs respectively. Seth Jamnadas Jaikishan 
of Dolaria, the Nipania and Khaparkhera estates, which 
were then in the Court of Wards, Seth Nanhelal Dalchand 
and Seth Patehchand Kanhaiyalal of Hoshangabad, and 
Thakur Dongar Singh of Bhangia, each remitted more than 
lakh. The direct effect of these proceedings was to restore 
solvency to the tenant class. The value of the property of 
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the debtors against whom the sum of 36 lakhs was allowed to 
stand, was estimated at the time at 47 lakhs, and it has 
probably since increased. But it is hoped that more indirect 
benefits may have accrued as well. The advantages and 
economy of private settlement are now recognised, and legal 
proceedings for the recovery of debts are no longer taken as 
a matter of course. It is noticeable that whereas in the 
period before the famines the average number of civil suits 
annually instituted was nearly 8000, in 1906 only just over 
4000 were brought. Iti addition it has been brought home to 
moneylenders that the impoverishment of the tenantry is not 
to their ultimate advantage. Loans are now advanced with 
more circumspection, and with a view to enriching the culti- 
vator rather than reducing him to a condition of bond-service. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the support given by money- 
lenders to the co-operative bank movement. 

Prices. 

142. Wheat and gram are the traditional food staples of 
^ ^ , the valley, but during the famines, and 

for a few years afterwards, juar, which is 
cheaper to grow and, being an autumn crop, gives a quicker 
return, acquired some importance. The staple food-grains 
of the hills are the smaller millets, kodon and kutki. The 
accompanying table shows the average quinquennial rates for 
wheat and gram since 1882, and for juar since 1861. For 
the period from 1822 to 1860 the figures have been worked 
out. from the sixmonthly rates given in Mr. (Sir C.) Elliott’s 
settlement return ' ; from 1861 to 1890 they are taken from 
‘Prices and Wages in India,’ and from 1891 to 1906, from 
the supplements to the Central Provinces Gazette. 


SeJiYB per ru2)ee. 


Period. 

Wheat. 

Qratn. Juar. 

1822-25 

51 

65 . 

1826-30 

51 

63 

1831-35 

23^ 

37 

1 Settlement Report, Cnapter III. para. e5. 

One kaohehd m&ni ^ 21i» aeers 
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Period. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Juar. 

1836-40 

‘39J 

46 

. . . 

1841-45 

44i 

50 

... 

1846-50 

31 

39 


1851-55 

41 

59i 

. . , 

1856-60 

44i 

54 


1861-65 

*21 1 


31 

1866-70 

15* 

15^ 

17 

1871-75 


21 

231 

1876-80 


18 

181 

1881-85 

I8i 

271 

27 

1886-90 

15 

20^ 

19 

1891-95 

14 

19 

00 

1896-1900 

10^ 

13 

15 

1901-1905 

13 

171 

19 

The rise during 

the period 

1831-35 was caused 

by the 


of 1832 ; in 1832-33 wheat was at 17 seers to the rupee., 
while gram in 1833 was at 28 seers. From 1836 to 1850, 
during the currency of the twenty years’ settlement, prices 
gradually rose., indicating the beginning of the export trade 
and the growing prosperity of the District. The next decade, 
however, shows steady decrease. This was due partly to the 
cession of Harda, where, under the influence of a light 
assessment, cultivation expanded and the market was flooded, 
and partly to the dislocation of the export trade during the 
disorders of 1857-58. This period lasted until 1862, when the 
American War of Secession, by creating an unprecedented 
demand for cotton, sent up prices to a figure unknown before, . 
except in famine years. There was no large increase in cotton 
growing in Hoshangabad itself, but the diversion of large areas 
from cereals to cotton in other parts of India caused a general 
rise in the prices of food-grains. In Berar, in particular, so 
much land was given up to cotton that the area left for food 
stuffs was not enough to support the population, and Hoshahg- 
abad was the nearest export market. Moreover the opium 
grown in Malwa nearly doubled between 1867 and 1861, 
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occupying about 320,000 acres which had formerly, grown 
food-grains. In addition, though Hoshangabad itself, thanks 
to the fertility of its soil, suffered but little from the Biindel- 
khand famine’' of 1868, yet prices were naturally affected 
by the distress in surrounding Districts. But besides these 
ephemeral conditions, a lasting reason for an increased demand 
was to be found in the growing wealth of the poorer classes, 
which was expended on better fooil. In Nimnr and Malwa 
for instance, where juar had hitherto been the staple diet, 
there was now an ever-increasing demand for wheaten flour. 
Finally, the year 1870 saw the completion of the railway, which 
runs from end to end of the District and is within 12 miles of 
almost every village. Through communications were thus 
opened with Bombay and Europe, and the export trade went 
up by leaps and bounds. Subsequently, the famine of 1 878 sent 
up wheat to 12 seers per rupee, and the last ten years of the 
thirty years’ .settlement witnessed a steady rise . Seldom indeed 
* have prices sunk below the high rate which had prevailed during 
the seemingly abnormal period of the American War. At the 
settlement of 1801-06, it was calculated that the rise in prices 
might safely be estimated at from 32 to 16 seers for wheat, 
and from 40 to 20 seers for gram, giving an increase of 100 
per cent, over the whole District. This has been fully justi- 
fied by the event, and the average price of wheat from 1904 
to 1006, during three years of normal prosperity, was 13 1 seers. 
The highe.st prices yet known are 7 seers and 8 seers in 1807 
and 8 seers and 0 seers in 1000 for wheat and gram l^spec- 
tively . The area under juar is ordinarily small, and sometimes 
it is not even purchaseable. Its chief use is to serve as a 
stop-gap before the ripening of the spring harvest, and there 
is no real demand for it in preference to wheat and gram. Its 
price thus rises and falls in sympathy with the genuine staples, 
generally being a trifle lower. From 1861 to 1880, the average 
price was 22^- seers to the rupee, and from 1881 to 1895 
2l^ seers. Then followed the famines, when an autumn grain 
was urgently required, and in 1897 and 1900 the price was 
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11 aeers to the rupee. At the same time the area under jjuar 
increased remarkably. Then, as the District recovered, and 
the spring cereals were restored to favour, the supply of juar 
was found to exceed the demand, and in 1903 the price went 
down to 27 seers to the rupee, sinking to 34 seers in May of 
that year. Juar cultivation at once contracted to its old 
limits, and its price is again fixed by the considerations that 
prevailed before the famine, averaging for the 3 years from 1904 
to 190fi, 16 seers to the rupee. Kodon and kutki, though the 
staple food of the jungle villages, are hardly marketable 
articles. Each man grows enough for his own needs, and they 
are often the medium rather than the object of exchange. 
Thus their price cannot always be ascertained; but, as might 
be expected, it appears to rise and fall with the fluctua- 
tions of prices generally. At the time of the thirty years ’ 
settlement it was 43 seers to the rupee ; at the end of 
that settlement it had risen to 22 seers ; during the ensuing 
years of scarcity it went steadily up, reaching 9 seers in 1900, » 
and with the recovery it has gone as steadily down, averag- 
ing 16 seers for the four years 1902 to 1905. 

143. During the currency of the thirty years’ settle- 
ment, the other grains did not usually 
other crops. price to the same extent as 

wheat and gram ; but there was a general rise in sympathy, 
estimated by Mr. Sly as averaging about 75 per cent. Tur rose 
from 26 seers per rupee to 14 seers, rice from 14 to 10 seers, 
til from 15 to 8 ^ seers. Similarly in the famine year 
there was a heavy rise in food-grains, reaching its highest 
point in 1897, when tur sold at 6J and rice at 7^ seers per 
rupee. Tur has since gone down to more normal ratCvS, 
averaging 11 seers per rupee during the 5 years ending 1906. 
But it is noteworthy that the price of rice has remained 
high, standing at 8^ seers per rupee in 1904-05. As the 
area under rice has at the same time markedly con- 
tracted,, this seems to indicate a failing supply rather 
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than an improved demand, rice even at such a rate being 
regarded as an unprofitable crop. Til has also continued to 
rise, and in 1906 the price was5J seers per rupee. This, how- 
ever, has been caused by an increased demand ; til has be- 
come a valuable crop, and its acreage is expanding. Linseed, 
again, is a crop which is less and less grown locally, and a 
diminished supply had raised its price in 1905 to seers, 
which is its highest recorded rate ; the average rate for 
the decade ending 1900 was about 10 seers. The price of 
cotton varies according to the condition of the great 
markets. During tlie 15 3 ^ears ending 1905 it was never 
higher than 6^ lbs. or lower than 3| lbs. to the rupee, which 
were the rates in 1897 and 1904 respectively ; and the 
average for the whole period was 5 lbs. to the rupee. Cotton 
seed sells at 28 seers to the rupee. 

144. Between 1861 and the abolition of the salt 

^ customs line in 1874, the price of salt 

Miscellaneous. , , 

averaged about 5^ seers per rupee ; 

between 1875 and 1890 about 9 seers ; and from 1891 to 1903 

about 10 seers. On the reduction of the salt tax in 1903, 

the price went down to 11 seers, while the additional 

reductions in 1905 and 1907 lowered it to 12^ seers and 18 

seers respectively. The price of ghi was seers per rupee 

at the thirty years’ settlement, 1 seer at the settlement of 

1891-96, and it is now 1 seer in tlie District and 15 chittacks 

at headquarters. Milk is not usually sold in the villages, but 

at HoshangabM the price of unadulterated milk is 8 seers 

per rupee. Sugar imported from the North-West Province 

is sold at lbs. per rupee, and Mauritius sugar, which is 

principally used in this District at 10 lbs. Lucknow gut 

sells at 14 lbs. per rupee and the superior ‘‘ Beraria ” gur of 

Betiil at 10 lbs. Firewood is sold by the cartload, which 

Varies in weight from 8 to 12 maiinds and in price from 1 to 

3 rupees. Grass is sold at 400 to 600 small and 250 large 

pylaa per rupee. 
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Wages* 

145. The official returns give Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 as the month- 

ly wage of an able-bodied agricultural 
Statistics of wages, labourer from 1893 to 1897. Except for 

the two bad years 1898 and 1900, when wages sank to Rs. 4 
and Rs. 4-8 respectively, a constant rate oE Rs. 5 was main- 
tained until 1904. Since then it has varied from Rs, 5-8 to 
Rs* 6. It should be noted, however, that the ordinary labour- 
er employed by a malgiizar or big tenant is usually paid 
in grain, which is equivalent to about Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 a 
month cash, as against Rs. 3 at the time of the thirty 
years’ settlement. Artisans are shown as earning Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 30 a month from 1893 to 1895, while for the last ten 
years the rate usually returned has been Rs. 15. 

146. The employment of agricultural labour varies 

somewhat from tahsll to tahsil, and 
Farm -servants. wages are almost always higher in the 

west than in the poorer east. Wages are often paid in 
grain. Hence, owing to the rise in prices, it will usually 
be found that grain wages have decreased since the time of 
the thirty years’ settlement, while the corresponding cash 
wages have increased. Agricultural labourers are of two 
classes ; those who are permanently employed as farm- 
servants on a fixed wage, and those who are hired by the 
day or for some special work. The first class includes the 
bailiff or ziraii, the ploughman or Jiarwdha. and the herds- 
man or charwdha. Gonds and Korkus are considered 
to be the best servants. A bailiff, who is also called chhirai 
in Sohagpur, is employed by many malguzars, even of the 
cultivating castes, to assist in the supervision of the home 
farm. He is engaged for the year, and at the time of the 
thirty years’ settlement his wages were 6 Tcachchd mdnis' of 
grain per annum, or Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 cash monthly, together 
with two cloths ; at the settlement of 1891-96 he was 

I One JMoheha mani is 6 maunds 16 seers, or 432 lbs. 
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very seldom paid in grain, and usually got a monthly cash 
wage of Rs. 5 to Rs. 6. Generally speaking, the bailiff’s 
wage is one mdni a year, or R. 1 a month, more than the 
ordinary local wage of the ploughman. The latter, who is 
also called barsudid in Harda and Seoni tahsils, is engaged 
by the half year. A plough of land averages from 25 to 
30 acres, and every cultivator occupying more than that 
requires the assistance of a ploughman for each additional 
plough. The period of employment begins at the end of 
Jeth (May— June) ; and on the conclusion of the six 
months’ engagement half are usually discharged. For 
instance, if a malgiuar cultivates 12 ploughs of land, he 
will employ 12 ploughmen during the working season of »six 
months and only during the non-working season. The 
wage is almost always paid in grain, and is ordinarily one 
kdchcha mdni more in the west of the District than in the 
east. At the time of the thirty years’ settlement this wage 
was 5 kachchd mdnis a year in the east and (i in the 
west. With the rise in prices the rate was lowered by one 
mdni. The recent improvement in wages has not usually 
affected the quantity of this remuneration, but it has become 
the custom to demand all wheat instead of half wheat and 
half gram or juar. A ploughman employed for only half the 
year receives half the yearly wage ; but he is often re-engaged 
for 3 months from Chait (MarchvApril) to Jeth (May-June) 
to assist at the harvest ; for this period his wage is usually K) 
kuros^ of grain for Chait and 8 kxiros for the other 
two months. In addition to the regular wage, the plough- 
man receives various perquisites and presents at sowing time 
and harvest and on other occasions, according to the 
custom of the locality. A private charwdha, who is 
known as parkhya in Harda and Seoni, is only employed by 
substantial cultivators. If a man, his wage is the 
same as^ the ploughman’s ; but the herdsman is usually a boy, 
when his wage varies according to the number of cattle that 


i One hnro is 9 seers, or 18 lbs 
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he has to watch. At the time of the thirty years’ settlement, 
the usual rate was ^ kachchd mdnis of grain a year, but with 
the general lowering of grain wages this has been reduced to 

2 or even 1. Though required for the whole year, the 
herdsman, like the ploughman, is ordinarily engaged for six 
months at a time. One herdsman is required for every 20 or 
25 head of cattle. Poorer cultivators employ one between 
them, while others send their cows and young stock to be 
grazed with the common herd by the village Ahir, who 
charges a monthly fee for each head of stock, varying in 
different tahsils from 1 to 4 pais^ of grain or from 2 to 8 
annas cash. There is one other servant employed by mal- 
guzars and big tenants, known as the goharwdli whose duty it 
is to remove oowdung, make cowdung cakes and sweep the 
house. A (joharwdli is ordinarily a woman, and her wage is 

3 kachchd mdnis of grain a year. The wives of small tenants 
generally do this work for themselves, but occasionally two 
or three employ one qoharwdli between them. 

147. The wages for casual labour have varied in much 

the same way as for permanent service, 

Casual labour. . it-. 

except that there was a marked drop 
during and immediately after the famines, especially iu 
towns. Prior to the famines, town labour was paid at 2 to 

4 annas a clay ; in 1902 the daily wage was 1^- to 24 annas ; 
and now it is 3 to 4 annas. The wage for agricultural 
labour was 1 J annas a day at the time of the thirty years’ 
settlement, 2 annas at last settlement, and it is now estimated 
at to 2J annas ; it is, however, nearly always paid in grain 
arid varies according to the nature of the work. Cultivators 
usually employ casual labour for sowing, weeding the autumn 
crop, watching the crops, cotton -picking and reaping. For 
sowing the daily wage is 3 to 4 pais of grain. Very often, 
however, it is done by contract, Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 being given 
for sowing 30 acres of land in the east, and Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 in 
Harda ; this takes about 20 days, so that the daily wage is 

^ One pai is 90 tolss, or 2 J Ibe. 
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about 3 or 4 annas. The boy or woman who feeds the drill 
is paid a lump sum of Rs. 2 in cash for the whole time of 
sowing, which is the same rate that prevailed at the time of 
the thirty years’ settlement, though before the recent famines 
as much as Rs. 3 was given. Weeding the autumn crops is 
sometimes done by contract, but generally on a daily wage 
according to the prevailing rate for labour ; sometimes as 
much as 4 annas a day is paid for cotton weeding in Harda. 
Watching, or mkhivdli, is paid for by the month in the open 
plain. The rate of payment at the thirty years’ settlement 
was 10 to 12 Inros (180 to 210 lbs.) of grain a month, while 
now it is 0 to 8 ktiros (108 to 141 lbs.). One watcher with 
his family will guard 50 or (>0 acres. Near tlie hills, the 
wage for the whole period of watching is usually one-quarter 
of the seed sown. Thus for one mdni^ or 5 acres of land, 
the watcher gets (> kuros (108 lbs.), and one watcher is usually 
required for every 4 mdnis or 20 acres, so that his wage 
for about 4 months’ watching would be one kachcM mdni 
of grain (432 lbs.). Cotton -picking is paid for at the rate 
of ^ anna a seer at the first picking, and 1 anna a seer at 
subsequent pickings. The reaping of the spring harvest is 
usually done by contract, the rate all over the District being 
6 kuros (108 lbs.) of grain for every indni or 5 acres of land. 
This rate has remained the same in Harda since the thirty 
years’ settlement, but in the eastern tahsils it was formerly 
8 kuros, the wage in this instance being lower in the west 
than in the east. In the eastern tahsils another recognised 
wage for reaping is one sheaf in every twenty. This is a 
high rate, and in the famine period was first reduced to one 
sheaf in thirty, and then superseded by a daily wage of 
pais (3 lbs. 6 ozs.) of grain, which was generally the unwhole- 
some tiura. I^atterly, however, with the rise in wages, the 
old system and the old rate of one in twenty have often been 
resumed. Field labourers are drawn from all castes, but 
the Gonds of the hills have the best reputation for good 
work and straight dealing. While the farm-servant has a 
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comfortable and more or less assured position, the casual 
worker leads a somewhat precarious life. Mr. Elliott has given 
the following account of his occupations and aims' : — ‘In the 
‘rains, there is, weeding to be done, and kharif crops require 
‘ watching, especially juar ; but in the villages which have no 
^hharlf^ the labourer can get nothing to do except watching 

* the grassy hir or preserves. In October he gets froniRs. 2 to 
•Rs. 3 for fifteen or twenty days’ work in sowing ; then he can 
‘ get odd jobs in fencing and bringi^wood ; then he is employ- 
‘ ed in watching the crops. Then follows tlie harvest, when 
‘there is abundant employment for all, and every able-bodied 
‘man can earn five seers a day, while wife and children earn 
‘ from two to four seers. This, with the gleaning, supplies the 
‘labourer with food for tw'o or nearly three months till the 
‘rains begin. In jungle villages, where there is much fencing 
‘and watching to be done, a labourer can in this way get a 
‘ constant scries of jobs w’hich pay him fairly well ; in the open 
‘ valley there is lc.ss work of this kind, but there is a greater 
‘ demand for grass and wood, and the labourer can live by 

* supplying these things. His great ambition is to become a 
‘ cultivator. He can generally pick up a calf and heifer some- 
‘how or other, and he keeps them for next to nothing till he 

* has a pair of young bullocks ; then he borrows food-grain 
‘for a year and sets up on his own bottom as an independent 
‘ cultivator.’ 

148. Eleven village servants are recognized inHoshang- 
abiid. They are: (1) the Patel, (2) 
Village servants. Patwari, (3) Kotwar, (1) Barhai or carpen- 
ter, (5) Lohar or blacksmith. (6) Dhobi or washerman, (7) Nai 
or barber, (8) Chamar or leather dresser, (9) Garpagari or 
medicine man, (10) Parsai or village priest and (11) Potdar 
or treasurer. Of these, the first eight are found everywhere ; 
the ninth is not universal ; the tenth is found everywhere, 
but hardly ranks as a village servant, being paid for his 
services rather according to the capacity of the payer, than 
by any fixed rate or haq. The Potdar was alw-ays confined 


^ Settlement Report, Chapter II U para. 63. 
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to towns and large villages, and his office is now obsolete. 
Jungle villages often boast an additional priest, known as 
the Bhumka. Latterly, too, the Kimihar or potter has ac- 
quired the position of a village servant. Of the patel it is 
unnecessary to speak here ; his present position and its origin 
are fully described in Chapter VIIT. The patwari and the 
kotwar, too, are now practically Government officials, and are 
noticed as such in Chapter IX. The other village servants 
generally receive a fixed haq or due, which, being traditional, 
has not varied in amount since the thirty years’ settlement. 
In times of scarcity the cultivator may not pay the full 
due, but the servant’s claim remains the same. The Barhai 
and Lohiir repair agricultural implements, and also make new 
ones, if supplied with material. Their emoluments for every 
plough of four bullocks are 6 kuros (108 lbs.) of grain, with a 
dhuli or I kuro (9 lbs.) at the tinie of sowing, and 5 sheaves or 
14- kuros (22i lbs.) at harvest, in the eastern tahsils ; and 6 to 8 
kuros, with J kuro at the time of sowing and a kuro at 
harvest, in the west : they are also allowed a day’s gleaning, 
which probably amounts to another kuro. The Dhobi form- 
erly received a fqe from every married couple ; but now poor 
tenants wash their clothes themselve.s, only calling in the Dhobi 
at births and deaths, when he receives from I annas to a rupee 
according to the means of his client. Richer tenants wash 
their dhotis every day themseWes, and give out their other 
things to the Dhobi, for which they pay J anna a cloth. 
The Nai’s duties are to shave every male member of the . 
family once in 15 days, and he receives 2 to 3 kuros (36 to 
54 lbs.) of grain a year for every man with a moustache 
with the same perquisites at sowing time and harvest as 
the Barhai and Lohar. The Chamar supplies the jot, or 
neck rope, and the ndri, or leather thong, to tie the bullocks 
in the plough ; he also mends the bullock gear and the shoes . 
of the tenant and his servants, but charges for making new 
shoes. His due is 4 kuros (72 lbs.) of grain for every ploughi 
with the same perquisites as the carpenter and blacksmith. 
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In addition the hides of dead animals are usually regarded as 
his, though the owner may claim them if he wishes. The 
Garpagari, who is always a Nath by caste, is not found in 
every village. His office is to avert hail, and his fee is 1 to 
1^ kuros (18 to 27 lbs.) of grain a year for every plough, 
irrespective of the success or failure of his incantations. 
The Parsai is the professional astrologer of the village, and 
tells the cultivators favourable .days for sowing and 
winnowing. He also teaches them the formulas of the 
MachhandrI and Dcothan worship and so on. The patwari 
often acts as Parsai, and though no regular fee or haq attaches 
to the office, he plays a part both honourable and lucrative 
at marriages and other religious ceremonies. The Potdar 
was of importance in the days when there were mints 
at Sohagpur and Harda, and when Bhopal, Nagpur, 
Ujj ain and all sorts of rupees were current here ; he used 
to live in the chief town or village of the tdluka^ and 
received about half a kiiro (9 lbs.) of grain a plough from 
every cultivator for testing all rupees. The Bhumka is 
the Gond or Korku priest, and is rare except in the villages 
of the jungle ; his chief duty is to avert the depredations 
of tigers. The Kumhar supplies earthen vessels, and 
receives the same dues as the Chamar. In addition to these, 
the Baser, or basket weaver, though not a regular village 
servant, claims an annual contribution from the cultivator 
for sowing and winnowing baskets and so on ; this sum 
varies, of course, according to the purchaser’s requirements, 
but an average tenant expends about Rs. 2 a year on 
wicker-work. In jungle villages, the cultivators often 
subscribe to employ a shikdriy or professional hunter, 
whose duty it is to protect the crops from wild animals. 
In this District, too, it is the custom at sowing and 
harvest time for the cultivator to give to every one 
who comes. The Brahman, Nath, Gosain and Fakir 
beg ; the Dhfmar brings singhdra. the Teli tobacco, the 
Kachbi chillies, the Bania gur^ and so on ; and each takes a 
handful or two away with him. 
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149. It is now possible to make a comparison of the 
„ ^ profits of agriculture at the time of the 

thirty years settlement and at the 
present day. Such calculations, neglecting, as they do, 
both the human factor and the chances and changes 
of the seasons, can only afford a very rough guide ; 
and nothing will be gained by too fine an elaboration. 
In the following comparison the unit is the plough of land 
of about 25 acres, or to use the local standard of measure, of 
5 kachchd mdnis ; it is cultivated by the tenant himself with 
a plough of four bullocks, and to simplify calculations, it 
will be supposed that the whole area is sown with wheat. 
The basis of the coniparison must be the variation in price ; 
and Rs. 7 a kachchd mdni of grain, or 31 seers per rupee, 
may be taken as a fair average price at the time of the 
thirty years’ settlement, while Rs. 15 a kachchd mdni, or 
12-|- seers per rupee, is the standard price in 11)07. The 
cultivator of 5 mdnis, then, will do his ploughing himself, 
but he will require 4 bullocks ; their working life may be 
reckoned as 8 years, so that the annual outlay for bullocks 
is one-eighth of the whole ; the price of a bullock in 1863 
was about Rs. 16, and in 1907 about Rs. 30 ; the annual 
outlay will thus be Rs. 15 now as against Rs. 8 then. The 
feed of his bullocks will cost him something, and he will 
have to pay his share of the wa^es of the village herdsman. 
Being only a small cultivator, he will borrow 5 kachchd mdnis 
of wheat seed, which he will have to pay back with 
interest at the ordinary rate of 25 per cent. Sowing and 
watching will be done by himself and his family, but he will 
have to pay small sums for fencing his threshing floor and 
for materials to repair and renew his agricultural imple- 
ments. His crop will be reaped by hired labour at the rate 
of 6 kuros of grain per mdni of land, or 30 kuros ( = 1 J 
kachchd mdnis) of grain in all, while he, with the help of his 
wife, will do the threshing and winnowing. Finally he will 
have to pay the dues of the village servants, which will 
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Amount altogether to about one kachchd mani of grain. 
These items can now be summarised and compared according 
to the prices and wage rates current at the time of the 
thirty years’ settlement and in 1907 : — 


Item. 


Cost of bullocks ... 

Feed of bullocks ... 

Share of herd sni an 
Seed and interest ... 

Keapiti^ 

Threnhing: door 
Ajjricultural implements 
Villa^^e .servants 

Total 



At Years’ 

Settlement. 

1907 



Rs. A. 

p. 

Ks. A. 

P. 


8 0 

0 

If) 0 

0 

... 

12 8 

0 

2() 8 

0 


4 S 

0 

6 0 

0 

•* j 

43 12 

0 

98 12 

0 


8 12 

0 

18 12 

0 


1 8 

0 

2 0 

0 

** 

1 2 8 

0 

8 0 

0 

1 

7 n 

n 

15 0 

0 

i 

S8 8 

I 

0 

174 0 

0 


Ihe normal yield may be taken as six times the seed, or 
30 kachchd mdnis of grain for the whole holding. Thus, 
at the same price.s, the value of the crop would be Rs. 210 
at the time of the 30 years’ Settlement, and Ks. 450 in 
1906-07, and the balance of profit, out of which the cultivator 
has to pay hi.s rent and support himself and his family, would 


be Rs. 121-8-0 then and Rs. 276 now. The average rental 
for wheat land was R. I an acre then and is Rs, 2 an acre 
now, so that his total net profit would be Rs. 96-8-0 and 
Rs. 226-0-0 then and now respectively. The above estimate 
will require some alteration when the land belongs to a 
large proprietor, who employs hired farm-servants, but on 
the other hand does not borrow his seed-grain. 

150, The prosperity and style of living alike of the land- 
holding and of the labouring classes 
^^of^the^peopie^ in different parts of the 

District. The standard of wealth is 
much lower in the east than in the west, while the aborigi- 
nals of the south are far behind their Hindu neighbours of the 
plains. In towns, again, a tendency to use European goods 
and to copy European habits is often accompanied by a 
desire to foster Indian industries by giving preference to 
articles of native manufacture. Generally speaking, the 


12 
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ordinaiy style of living is probably not so good now as in 
the prosperous days before the famines of 1897 and 1900, 
when the standard of comfort was higher than in any other 
District of the Province, except perhaps Nagpur and 
Wardha. In those days there was undoubtedly a good 
deal of extravagance, especially amongst the well-to-do 
malguzars, who considered it derogatory to their dignity 
to walk, to do manual labour, or even to supervise the 
cultivation of their farms. The larger cultivators too 
always travelled in a bullock cart instead of walking, and there 
was a markedly increasing tendency to employ hired labour 
for the ordinary operations of agriculture. The losses of 
the famines have made it necessary to lead more laborious 
days ; and the malguzar has learnt by bitter experience the 
advantages of thrift. But an improved solvency has more 
than compensated for the loss of luxuries. Perhaps, the 
mo.st noticeable improvement of recent years has been in 
sanitation. I’he connection between health and cleanliness 
is indeed scarcely realised, and .sanitation is regarded as a 
sarkdri hukm, or Government order, rather than an act of 
commonsense ; but the effect is that it is rare to find a dirty 
and ill-swept village site or a’ polluted water-supply. In 
forest tracts dwelling-houses are still usually made of wattle, 
mud and thatch, costing about Rs. 10 to build ; but in the 
valley every one except the poorest labourer has a tiled roof 
and walls of consolidated mud or unbaked bricks. An 
ordinary tenant’s house will cost from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 ; such 
a house will stand in its own hard or compound, and in the 
east of the District will usually contain only two rooms, one 
for the family and the other for the cattle ; but in the west 
four rooms are common. The houses of malguzars and 
substantial tenants are much more imposing structures, 
espedally in the wealthy west, and may cost as much as 
Rs. 6,000. Some of the older houses show very fine wood-, 
work and excdlent carving, but since good timber has 
become expensive and not easily procurable, village arohiteo^ 
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ture has deteriorated. The malguzar’s house is easily, 
distinguished by its elaborate main entrance;, within which 
is a square courtyard surrounded by cattle sheds and 
granaries. Indoors solid furniture and utensils of native 
make will be found. Chairs, tables, lamps and crockery of 
English design are frequently seen in towns, but rarely in 
villages, unless the malguzar has come much in contact with 
Europeans. Caste prejudices have prevented many innova- 
tions in food. Wheat is the staple food of all who can 
afford it, while the poorer classes are content with juar. 
In the hilly tracts the .smaller millets, kodon and kiitki, are 
generally eaten. Rice is neither produced nor consumed to 
any great extent. An interesting result of the wheat export 
trade is the increasing use of pissl wheat instead of jaldlia ; 
pissi does not make such good unleavened bread, but, being 
in greater demand tor purposes of export, is much more 
frequently grown, and the surplus is used for home consump- 
tion. Cheap imported sugar has generally taken the place 
of gur ; but amongst the rural population the more well-to-do 
still eat home-made or Betul gur, which they much prefer. 
The ordinary diet is unleavened bread in the morning, and 
dalm, which is a liquid preparation of wheaten flour, salt 
and other sejisonings, in the evening. Milk was formerly 
consumed at home, but it is now generally made into ght 
and exported. More elaborate dishes, the recipes of which 
generally come from Upper India, go to make up the meals of 
a rich townsman. The food of an ordinary malguzar or 
substantial tenant, with a family of four, will cost from Rs. 16 
toRs. 20 a month. For clothing, English piece-goods have 
to a large extent supplanted country cloth, which has, 
however, the reputation of being more durable, and is often 
preferred by the agricultural classes. The cost of clothing a 
family in humble circumstances would be about Rs. 16 a 
year, while rich tenants and malguzars will spend from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 80. Ornaments are freely worn by both sexes. 
They are generally silver, but the richer classes wear gold 
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above the waist, while the poor wear ornamei^ts of hdma 
or zinc. The gold head ornament, or rdJchari. is often seen 
in the east on women of almost every class. Ornaments are 
usually given to the bride at the time of marriage, varying in 
value according to the wealth and position of the family ; in 
a well-to-do family of good social standing from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 400 would probably be spent in this way. Ornaments 
are still regarded somewhat in the light of an investment, 
though in towns, with the growth of commercialism, invest- 
ment in business concerns is beginning to take the place of 
ornaments and the hole beneath the hejarth as the proper 
depository for savings. Minor luxuries, siicli as bicycles, 
watches, soda water and cigars, are commonly used in towns, 
but are seldom seen in rural areas. Kerosine oil and matches 
are familiar throughout the valley ; but the inhabitants of 
the forest tracts still use the chak mak or flint and steel. 

Ma xufactures . 

lol. HosliangabM is first of all an agricultural District, 
and manufacturing for purposes of export 
Weaving aod dyeing. very rare. Huch manufactures as exist 
are mainly designed to supply the local demand for articles 
of every-day requirement. In former years the weaving 
trade was flourishing, until the enormous demand for cotton 
during the American War of Secession raised the price of 
the raw material beyond the weaver’s means. Cotton wavS 
exported, and English piece-goods were imported. The 
pressure of the famine years still further diminished the 
number of persons supported by the cotton industry, which 
sank from 21,000 in 1891 to 13,000 in 1901. Locally woven 
cloth is, however, considered more durable ; and though mill- 
spun thread is always used, the weaving industry is by 
no means extinct. The principal centres are Sobhapur, 
Naharkola near Seoni, and Timami. The weavers of Sobha- 
pur are mostly Katias and number about 100 households ; 
they weave turbans {pagrt8\ which are somewhat finer work, 
as well as country cloth. The Balahis of Naharkola, who are 
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about 60 households strong, make only country cloth. At 
Timarni there is a caste of weavers called Khangars, who are 
the old inhabitants of the village and now number about 40 
households. But weaving on a small scale is carried on in 
many villages, and country cloth can be purchased at almost 
any bazar. In the Harda and Seoni tahsils the weavers are 
usually Balahis, in Hoshangabad Koris and Mehras and in 
Sohagpur Katias and Kotwars. The cloths woven by the 
Mehras and Koris of Simrodha, and by the Balahis of 
Raipur, have a good local reputation. Katias, who alone 
are capable of fine work, are found at Sohagpur and Seoni, 
as well as at Sobhapur. Tasar silk was formerly woven 
at Sohagpur, but the industry is ]iow extinct. The dyers 
of the District are of two classes: Rangrez, who only 
do colo\iring work and generally use indigo or nil^ and 
Chhipas, who print as well as colour. The industry is of 
some importance at Sohagpur, where the water of the river 
Palakrnati, which hows through the town, is considered to 
have qualities valuable for dyeii^g. The bulk of the cloth 
dyed here is imported from the mills of Ahrnadabad and 
other places by Kliatri Musalman merchants, who again 
export the cloth, dyed and printed, to Jubbulpore, Nimar and 
Bhopal. Locally made cloth is also dyed here to some 
extent. Articles for export are coloured with foreign dyes, 
but for local work the native indigo, which is imported from 
Upper India, is still used by the Rangrez. A considerable 
amount of dyeing is also done at Harda and Timarni by 
Rangrez and Chhipas, who generally work for hire for weav- 
ers. Native dyes are employed here more than at Sohagpur. 
The Rangrez use indigo, while the CHhipas make a very , 
fast dark red colour from the root of the al or madder plant. 
Myrabolans for fixing the colour are obtained from the Jiarra 
trees (Terminalia Chebula) of the neighbouring jungles. 

152. Hammered ornaments of gold and silver are made 


Metal Work. 


for local sale by Sonars in Hoshangabad 
and the other municipal towns, and in 
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almost every village of any size throughout tlie District. 
They are often made hollow and filled with lac. The work- 
manship is undistinguished. Gold ornaments are not com- 
mon. The usual kinds are the nose-ring and neck ornaments 
for females, and for men neck ornaments, finger rings and 
earrings. The principal silver-ware is neck, hand and foot 
ornaments for females. There is a considerable brass work- 
ing industry carried on by Kaseras at Hoshangabad, Handia, 
Harda and Babai. Ordinary vessels^ such as dishes, lotdSy 
gunds and cooking v cssels. are made, and sent to Betul Nimar, 
Khandesh and Tndoro, as well as to local fairs and bazars.. 
Sheets of brass are imported from Jiombay for their manu- 
facture. Occasionally also old utensils are melted down, 
but the process is tedious and expensive. Brass ornaments>- 
anklets, toe-rings and earrings are moulded at Sohagpur by 
Kaseras ; and ornaments of kashut (a mixture of copper and 
zinc) are manufactured by Kaseras both at Sohagpur and 
Sobhapur. The work of Lohars is practically confined to the 
manufacture and repair of agricultural implements in towns 
and villages. At Timarni, however, ornamental betel-nut 
crackers, called sarotd, of iron and brass, are made by a few 
Lohars, and exported to the surrounding Districts and ta 
the North-West Provinces, A sample was sent to the Delhi 
Darbar of 1902. Nut-graters, or kimi, are also made by a 
Hoshangabad Lohar and exported, principally to Central 
India. A little English iron work, such as the manufacture 
of safes, tonga axles, and so on, is done by native firms 
at Harda, Itarsi and Pachmarhi. 

153. The industries which employ most hands are 

spread all over the District, and are not 

Miscellaneous. ^ i i » 

concentrated in any particular place. In 
1901 there were over 5,000 carpenters, and every village of 
any size has its Barhai to make and repair the woodwork 
of carts and agricultural implements. Bamboo baskets, 
mats and so on are everywhere woven by Basors, while 
the Gonds of Rajaborari make bamboo kalgis or receptacles 
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for grain. Mats and fans of date-pa]m leaf are made by 
Mangs. The leather industry supported 11,000 people in 
1901. Leather thongs and other articles needed for agri- 
culture, as well as country shoes, are made by every village 
Mochl. Boots are also manufactured in the towns, and 
a Harda firm exports boots and shoes of good quality to 
Indore. Of the more special industries, Sohagpur pottery 
has a good local reputation, and is exported to the neigh- 
bouring Districts and to Bhopal. A tile factory was estab- 
lished in 1906 by an ItSrsi firm at Khajanpur, near Bagra 
railway .station, where excellent tiles, bricks and water pipes 
are produced. Bricks for local use are made by Kuinhars 
at several places. English agricultural implements are pro- 
duced on a small scale at Khaparkhera, and also at the 
Friends’ Mission workshops at Rasulia, near Hoshangabad, 
where excellent furniture and woodwork of every descrii)- 
tion is turned out. Among smaller articles, the bamboo walk- 
ing sticks of Hoshangabad are the most important, and are 
exported to Bhopal and other places. The bamboos are 
mostly brought from Bori forest, and “ Pachmarhi walking 
stick ” is the usual trade description. Toys, lac bangles and 
articles of earthenware are also manufactured at Hoshanga- 
bad. At Harda cloth caps are made up from imported 
materials. The tobacco pipes or ohilams of Khaparia also 
deserve notice. 

154. Harda is the centre of the cotton-ginning industry. 

The first factory was established by the 
S'’*" ^eth Radha Kishan Jai Kishan 
in 1898, and five others have since been 
added. In 1906-07 there were altogether 250 gins working 
in Harda town, and the amount of cotton ginned was 27,000 
maunds, valued at 7 lakhs. In the tahsil there are factories 
at Khirkian and Timarnl, which together contained 60 gins 
in 1906-07, and ginned 13,000 maunds of cotton. The 
only other ginning factories in the District are at Piparia 
and Itarsi, with 24 and 10 gins respectively. Both are only 
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recently started, and the outturn of ginned cotton is so far 
small. The Piparia factory, however, is likely to receive 
considerable quantities of raw cotton from the Sohagpur 
tahsil and Bhopal, and appears to be a promising enterprise. 
There are three pressing factories at Harda and one at 
Khirkian. The longest established is that of Baijnath 
Shrinath at Harda, which was started in 1901. Each 
factory contains one press, and the total amount of cotton 
pressed in 1906-07 was 24,0(X) bales of the value of 14 
lakhs. 


Weights and 
measures. 


155. The basis of all weights and measures in use in the 
District is the tola, which is equivalent 
to the weight of a Government rupee, and 
the 'paiy which contains from 75 to 80 cubic 
inches. The jmi was formerly a hollow vessel made of teak, 
narrow at the neck and slightly bulging out low^er down, 
but a tumbler- shaped brass measure is now ordinarily used. 
The common test of a pai is that its contents of wheat weigh 
90 tolas. The measures of capacity ordinarily employed are : — 


Hoshangahad & Sohagpur. Seoni A Harda.* 

1 /MU -1)0 tolas. j I pai tolas. 

8 pah, or seoi s =.1 kuro, ! 8 pah, or 9 seers -1 ktiro. 

3 kuroH, or 27 seers =1 man, 4 kiirog, or 3(5 seers ~l man, 

8 mnnit, or 21H seers =l mdni, j 1*2 manit, or 43*2 seers milul, 

100 mduis, oi /i40 maiinds UK) mCfuis, or l,(i80 maunds 

'tnaniplHi.\ =1 manpdgu 

The nidni of the west is thus double that of the east.wliich 
sometimes causes complications. The former is known 
as the paM'd mdni, and the latter as the kachchd mdni. 
The above measures are only used for grain, and there is a 
slight variation for different kinds of grains. For while in the 
wheat measure, which is the standard given above, a kuro is 
equivalent to 9 Government seers, it contains only 8| seers of 
gram, but 9^ seers of rice, urad, masur or tiura. Everything 
else is sold by weight, usually the Government seer and 
maund. But for certain articles special weights are in use. 
Ghl, salt, gar, sugar and other kirdna^ or articles ordinarily 
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sold by Hatiias, have a different scale of weights, known 
as ‘pakka weights, for wholesale transactions. This is ; — 

95 tolas * = 1 seer 

40 seers = 1 maund. 

The pakkd mauiid thus contains 47-J- Governtrient seers. 
The Government seer is the standard used for retail sales, 
but an additional weight, called paserl, which is equivalent 
to 5 Government seers, is also in vogue ; these weights 
are known as kachchd. In the Seoni tahsil clean cotton and 
f//u are sold according to two standards : — 

80 tolas — 1 seer 

44 seers - 1 maiind ; 

ur 88 tolas -- I seer 

40 seers — I maund. 

In both cases the maund is equivalent to 3,520 tolas or 
320 tolas more than the Government maund, and is called 
pakkd. In Harda, again, the standard used for both ginned 

and seed cotton is : — 

90 tolas 1 seer 

40 seers - 1 maund. 

A Harda maund of cotton thus contains 3,0(X) tolas, or 
80 tolas more than a Seoni maund, and 400 tolas more than 
a Government maund. These differences give many oppor- 
tunities to the astute tradesman, of which he is not slow to 
avail himself at the expense of the illiterate. In the town 
of Hoshangabad the Government seer and maund have 
excluded all other weights, but the Banias purchase in the 
District by the pakkd seer of 95 tolas. Silver is always sold 
by the tola, at a rupee’s weight to the tola ; but the weights 
for gold are very involved, varying from tahsil to tahsil. 
The scale is : — 

Hratttn 1 luanha 

12 md/thas ,= 1 tola or rupee’s weight ; 

but the gold tola is equal to a rupee’s weight plus rattis 
in Hoshangabad and Sohagpur, plus 5 rattis in Seoni, and 
jplus 7 rattis in Harda. The standard square measure for 
land is the mani, which means the area of land in which a 
kachchd mani of ^wheat would be sown ; this is about 4 acres 
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in Sohagpur, where a larger proportion of seed is sown, and 5 
acres elsewhere. A pakkd mdni of land is, of course, double 
this, A hal of land, or the land worked by a plough of four 
bullocks, is also a familiar expression ; strictly speaking, it is 
equivalent to 6 kdchcha mdnis and is usually about 25 acres, 
though in Harda, where the cattle are bigger and stronger, 
as much as 30 acres are served by one plough. Another 
square measure, which is used with reference to chain measure- 
ment rather than cultivation, is : — 


20 histoansis = 1 bUwtl. 

20 hiawfls — 1 bigha, 

A bigha is equivalent to an English acre. The linear measures 
are the hath, or cubit, and the kadam. or pace which equals 2 
Mths, and is rather more than a yard. English linear mea- 
sures are used in towns, and cloth is measured by the yard ; 
but in village bazars the standard cloth measure is the kdnthi 
or arm’s length ; 5^ hdths make 3 kdnthis, so that a kdnthi is 
practically the same as a yard. Distances in the valley are 
generally judged by the kos, which is properly about 2 miles. 
The Gonds of the hills, how^ever, speak of a dhd,'py an elastic 
term applicable to almost any distance. The expression 
kos, while frequently used by them, is unfamiliar, and in 
their mouths generally implies about double the distance 
that it does in the valley. This difference, though fairly 
representing, no doubt, the Gong’s superior power of pedes- 
trianism, is sometimes a snare to the unwary traveller. 

156. Weekly or bi-weekly markets are held at 23 villages 
in the Hoshangabad tahsil, at 24 in the 
Sohagpur tahsil, at 19 in the Harda tahsil 
and at 7 in the Seoni tahsil. At most of these, only food and 
clothing, earthen and brass ware, and other articles of ordinary 
necessity are sold. Exports, such as grain, timber and so on,, 
are usually purchased by agents and despatched direct from 
railway stations without passing through the hands of a mid- 
dleman. There are six cattle registration markets, namely, 
at Itarsi and Babai in the Hoshangabad tahsil, at Bankheri, 
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Sandia and Sobfaapur in the Sohagpur tahsll, and at 
Bahatgaon in the Harda tahsiL An octroi tax is levied in 
all municipal towns, and maricet dues are taken in the 
Notified Area of Itarsi, and at 10 villages, namely, at Babai, 
Dolaria, and Tigaria in the Hoshangabad tahsll, at Bankherl^ 
Khaparkhera, Junehta, Sandia and Sobhapur in the Sohagpur 
tahsil, at Shohpur in the SeonT tahsil, and at Timarni in the 
Harda tahsll. All the villages at which bazars of any im- 
portance are held, are described in the Appendix, to which 
reference can be made for further details. The fairs held in 
this District are strictly religious gatherings, and, with the 
possible exception of Bandarabhan, have no commercial 
significance. Such shops as are opened at them are usually 
only intended to provide food for the pilgrims. The most 
important fairs are held at Bandarabhan in the Hoshang- 
abad tahsil, at Mahadeo, Macha and Pamli in the Sohagpur 
tahsil, at Bhameri Deo in the Seoni tahsil, and at Handia, 
Gondagaon and Sodhalpur in the Harda tahsil. Further 
particulars will be found in the notice of those places in 
the Appendix. 


Trade. 


Trade in former 
years. 


157. The oldest and most important trade of the District 
is the export of wheat. Even in Akbar's 
time, according to the Ain-i-Akbari, 
the wheat of the Upper Nerbudda Val- 
ley supplied Gujarat and the Deccan ; and in 1834 it was re- 
corded ' that Seoni was the centre of a large export trade 
in wheat to Mhow, Asirgarh, Burhanpur, and Saugor. In 
1862, a new market for Hoshangabad wheat was found in 
Berar, where the American War of Secession had diverted so 
large an area to cotton that the production of food stuffs was 
insufficient for the needs of the population. About the 
same time the increase of opium growing in Malwa had 


I Asiatic Journal for 1814, pnge SP. 
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caused a similar situation there. In addition, the growing 
prosperity of the inhabitants of Nimarand Mai wa had created 
a demand for wheat, which could not be satisfied locally 
Thus, during the ten years prior to the opening of the 
railway, the wheat export trade of Hoshangabad was in a 
very flourishing condition. Mr. Elliott, by comparing the 
average production with t]}e average local consumption, 
actually estimated the export at lOi lakhs of maunda. 
Figures so deduced, however, are likely to be unreliable ; and in 
view of the fact that for the first 5 years after the railway was ' 
opened, the annual average for all grains together exported 
by rail was less than lakhs of maunds, this estimate is 
probably exaggerated. There was also a considerable export 
of oilseeds to Bombay, while the American War temporarily 
increased the production and export ot cotton. At this 
time Harda was the headquarters of the wheat export trade ; 
for the upper valley had not recovered from the heavy duty 
which the Maratha Government of Harda had formerly levied 
on grain imported from HoshangabM. 8eoni had also an 
active grain market, but its merchants were chiefly engaged 
in the cotton trade ; and all the cotton exported to Bombay 
from Bhopal and Narsinghpur, as well as from the Hoshanga- 
biid District, passed through their hands. Among imports, 
English piece-goods brought from Bombay were valued 
in the trade statistics of the time ^t about Rs. lakhs, while 
the country cloth imported from Narsinghpur to supplement 
the local production was estimated by Mr. Elliott at about 5^- 
thousand maunds in weight and Rs. 9 lakhs in value. Saif 
was imported from Marw«ar, some 40,000 maunds a year 
crossing the line, of which about half was probably consumed 
in the District. Most of the sugar used came from Mirzapur 
with a little from Bombay, and (jur was imported from 
Betul. Cocoanuts and spices were brought from Bombay. 
Iron was still imported from Tendukherii in the Narsinghpur 
District, but the merits of English iron from Bombay were 
beginning to be recognised. It will thus be seen that the 
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direction of the District trade was principally towards 
Bombay, and the approach of the open railway from the 
west was every year increasing that tendency. An interest- 
ing indication of the direction of trade is to be found in the 
fact that currency notes of the Calcutta Circle, which were 
then issued in the District, never took firm root in the 
mercantile system, 

158. With the opening of the railway in 1870 began a 
a new era in the history of HoshangabM 
trade. The whole District was now in 
direct and easy communication with 
Bombay. Instead of the local traffic with Central India 
and Berar, the wheat markets of Europe became accessible. 
The export of oilseeds to Bombay was immensely facilitated. 
Imports correspondingly increased, and Englisli piece-goods, 
metals, salt, sugar and kerosine oil were largely imported, 
indicating an improvement in the general standard of living. 
The Indian Midland Railway, again, which was completed in 
1882, opened a new line of communication with Upper 
India. The following statistics, which are taken from the 
Settlement Report of 1891-96, show the animal average 
rail-borne exports and imports in quinquennial periods from 
1872 to 1891 ; the figures represent thousands of maunds : — 

EXPORTS 


Period. 

Wheat. 

Other gi‘ 

Linseed. 

Vi 

s 

Cotton. 

ffl 

V 

I O 

Total. 

1872-76 

j 1,603 

! »37 

( 

! 

61 

20 

1 291 

! 

1.324 

1877-81 


j 365 

! 

126 

54 

199 

2,887 

1882-86 

3.326 

144 

51 

108 j 

! 8 

286 

3,923 

1887-91 

2,799 

301 

26 

165 i 

i 

23 

293 

3.607 
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IMPORTS. 


Period. 

I 

*puaS 
'S P 

'^4 i 

s§ 1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 


5 

0? 


^ be 
tlf 1 

a i 

.S u 1 
c ! 

1 s 

® 1 


1 S 

1 ^ 

1872-76 1 

16 i 

■ 

i 

44 1 

58 


1877-81 1 

29 1 

5 

26 1 

lai 1 

97 

! 

1882-86 1 

20 1 

6 : 

2H ! 

1 

141 j 

112 

14 

1887-91 1 

20 1 

4 

24 i 

142 1 

1U6 1 

27 



Total. 


9 204 j 342 
24 274 ! 580 
17 501 839 
IS 466 807 


In estimating the value of these figures, it must be 
remembered that the railway passing througli this District 
serves a considerable area of Betul, Chhindwara, Bhopal 
and Indore, and that the exports and imports of these 
territories are consequently included in the rail- borne traffic 
of Hoshangabad. On the other hand, the opening of the 
Indian Midland Railway in 1882 diverted a good deal of the 
traffic of the Central Indian States, so that the proportional 
increase in the exports and im])orts of Hoshangabad from 
1882 to 1891 was even larger than the figures represent. 
The increase in trade during this period was clearly enor- 
mous. Exports trebled, and imports more than doubled. 
Wheat was not registered separately until 1877 ; during the 
next fifteen years it formed abput four-fifths of the whole 
exports, and was practically all consigned to Bombay. 
The amount exported varies from year to year with the 
seasons ; the mst of 1877-78 resulted in the minimum of 
3*17 lakhs of maunds, while the splendid crop of 1881 gave 
the record export of 41 *84 lakhs of maunds. There was a sub- 
stantial decrease from 1889 to 1891 owing to the continuous 
bad seasons. The exports of the risky linseed crop vary 
greatly from a minimum of 261 maunds in 1872 to a max- 
imum of 96,000 maunds in 1884. There was a notable increase 
in the export of til seed, which is cheap to cultivate and with 
good prices is a most remunerative crop ; the year 1891 pro- 
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duced the record of 2-91 lakhs of maunds exported. Among 
imports the substitution of English piece-goods for the native 
cloth of Narsinghpur was one of the most noticeable results 
of railway communication with Bombay. English iron, also, 
now fairly ousted the Tendukhera ore from the market, while 
kerosine oil obtained an ever-increasing popularity. The 
increase in salt imports was largely due, of course, to the abol- 
ition of the salt line in 1874 ; but, as in earlier days, probably 
not more than half the amount imported was actually 
consumed in the District. The sugar market, again, was 
now flooded by the products of Mauritius and the North- 
West Provinces, and the local cultivation of sugarcane 
contracted almost to vanishing point. 

159. No figures are available for the years 1892 to 

1901, which witnessed the dislocation 
of trade by famine. But for the 
five following years full details of 
the rail-borne trade will be found in the appended 
tables. It mu.st, again, be remembered that the railway 
stations of Ho.shangabad are centres of export and import 
for wide tracts outside the limits of the District. For 
instance, much of the forest and other produce entrained 
at Itarsi comes from Betul, considerable quantities of 
grain and cotton from Bhopal are sent by road to Fiparia 
and other stations, while Harda is the market for a large 
area of Indore. The bulk of the exports and imports 
here tabulated are, no doubt, the legitimate trade of the 
District proper. Still it would be unsafe to draw from 
these figures any such inference as a comparison between 
the population of the District and the value of its trade. 

160. The export statistics are an interesting commen- 

tary on the efiect of the famines. In 1902 

Export*. exports had sunk to 15 lakhs of maunds, 

which is very little more than the average of the years 
1872-76 ; and though this figure was nearly doubled almost 
immediately, the 27^ lakhs of 1906 was stiU over 25 pet 
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cent. less thag the average for the decade ending 189L 
Wheat, which is practically all sent to Bombay, is still the 
largest item, but has lost much of its old importance. In 
1902, indeed, only 3*37 lakhs of maunds were exported ; but 
in 1903, although the area under wheat was less by nearly 
one-third, the excellence of the crop more than compensated, 
and exports were (|uadrupled. The figures of that year, 
however, were not maintained, and the average for the five 
years from 1002 to I00(i was only 39 per cent, of the total 
exports, wliich compares unfavourably with the 81 per cent, 
of the decade ending 1891. On the other hand, other food- 
grains have held their own, while cotton and oilseeds show 
a very marked increase. Reference to the agricultural 
statistics will show how this corresponds with the spread 
of kharif cultivation at the expense of rahi, inferior food- 
grains are exported to Nimar. Khandesh and Berar for local 
consumption ; and their prominence is an unmistakable 
sign of poverty and deteriorated agriculture. Oilseeds and 
cotton, however, are exceedingly profitable crops, and the 
increase in their export merely represents a new' departure 
in agriculture, created by a new demand. Next in import- 
ance to agricultural produce are timber and firewood. With 
the systematic working of the Government reserves, the 
export of forest produce is of ever-increasing volume and 
value, and in 190() actually ^lallenged the supremacy of 
wheat. Teak poles and scantlings, fuel and bamboos, are 
the chief articles of export, and are sent to Berar, Khandesh, 
Nimar and Indore. Of the minor products myrabolans, the 
fruit of the harrd tree (Terminalia Chehula)^ are the most 
important ; considerable quantities are brought from the 
sandstone hills of Betul and Pachmarhi, and consigned to 
Bombay for export to Europe. Lac is sent to Mirzapur, and 
mahua flowers to Hyderabad, Indore, Cawnpore, Berar and 
Gujarat. Provisions take next place to forest produce, and 
the quantity exported more than doubled between 1904 and 
1906. Qhl is the chief item, and a certain amount of Betul gfir 
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Total .. .. 1,50S G6,78 | 2,668 1,05,21 2,226 S6,S3 2,927 i;34,05 | 2,753 1.51,86 



IMPORTS. 

Fiovres Represent Thousands. 
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IS also included. Seoni expoi-ts the 'plpar (Pip^r lottgum) to 
Calcutta to be made into pickles, and the betel of Sohagpur 
and Seoni goes to the surrounding Districts and to Bhopal. 
In addition, a few manufactured articles have a certain 
Jocal reputation in neighbouring Districts and States, such 
as the brass work of Harda and Handia. the dyed goods 
:and pottery of Sohiigpur, the betel-nut crackers of Timarni. 
the bamboo walking sticks and combs and the nut-graters 
of Hoshangabad. Some stone from the Hoshangabad and 
Tiloksendur quarries is also exported, while a certain 
amount of hemp is brought from Bhopal and Indore to 
Piparia, Seoni and Harda for transmission to Bombay. 

101. As regards bulk, imports were not affected by the 
famines for food took the place of 

ImportP, luxuries. Thus the weight of goods 

imported in 1902 is almost identical with the average weight 
of imports during the decade 1882-91. It is a sign of 
improved prosperity that the imports of 1900 exceeded 
those of 1902 by only 25 per cent, in weight, but by 80 per 
cent, in value. Eice and food-grains, however, are still 
among the chief imports. Rice comes from (londia and 
Jubbulpore ; the demand for it is decreasing,* but as the 
quantity grown within the District is every year diminish- 
ing, it is likely to hold its own as an import. Juar is 
brought from Indore and maize from Cawnpore, Agra and 
Gwalior. Juar can only claim to be a staple food in times 
•of stress, and the quantity imported, while depending to 
some extent on the amount produced locally, is a fair gauge 
of the material condition of the District. Thus the year 
1903 wa.s exceptional ; for, as may be seen from the agri- 
oultural statistics, the area then under juar was, for a special 
reason, about three times the present normal figure. 
Otherwise, it is satisfactory to notice that the import of 
oheap grains has steadily and continuously diminished since 
1902. The salt consumed here generally comes from 
Khar^boda on the Bann of Cutch, The sugar imported is 
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partly from Mauritius and partly Mirzapuri from Benares 
and Buxar, which is now said to be preferred, while qur^ or 
unrefined sugar, is brought from the North-West Provinces, 
and also, to some extent, from Beftul and Berar. The salt 
and sugar imported amount to about twice the provincial 
verages of consumption per head of population ; but large 
quantities are re-exported to Betul and Central India. The 
reductions of the salt tax in 1903 and 1905 are, of course, 
responsible for an increased consumption of salt. The rise 
in sugar imports indicates chiefly an improved prosperity, 
but is also partly due to the recent introduction of United 
Provinces (jur into Betul, where it is underselling locally 
grown sugar. Piece-goods imported are mostly of Pluropean 
manufacture, the proportional value in 190() being 14 lakhs 
worth of European goods to 5 lakhs worth of Indian- 
European piece-goods are brought from Bombay, while 
native cloths come from Thana, Jubbulpore, Ludhiana and 
Ahmadabad. Silk-bordered cloth is obtained from Bur- 
hanpur, carpets and turbans are imported from Agra and 
Delhi, and tasar silk for head cloths from Bhagalpur. 
Imports of provisions are considerable, but can compare 
neither in weight nor in value with the exports. The use 
of kerosine oil has become more and more general, until it 
has practically ceased to be a luxury, and the familiar tin 
is almost recognised as a standard measure. Among metals, 
English iron and iron work from Bombay are the most 
important. Brass sheets are also brought from Bombay to 
be made into vessels locally, while brass vessels are imported 
from Poona, Bombay, Benares and Mirzapur. Mirzapur also 
sends vessels of bharat. an amalgam of brass and other 
metals, and copperware comes from Poona and Cawnpore. 
Of minor articles, raw tobacco is brought from Bachchhor, 
Mirzapur and Tirhut, country cigarettes from Poona and 
Nagpur, and spices from Bombay. A certain amount of 
foreign dye is imported by the Chhipas of Sohagpur and 
Harda. 
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162. The excess value of exports over imports was 
only Ks. 12 lakhs in 1902 ; and though 
1903, thanks to the fine harvest of that 
year, this figure rose to Rs. 37 lakhs, it 
fell again to Rs. 4 lakhs in 1904. The years 1905 and 1906, 
however, show an excess of Rs. 45 lakhs and Rs. 56 lakhs 


respectively. This very marked improvement is due partly to 
the rise in the price of wheat, but still more to the increased 
export of forest produce, cotton, and provisions. The total 
revenue raised from the District has at the same time 


advanced from Rs. lakhs to Rs. 11 lakhs in 1905 and 
1906. As, however, it is impossible to state the precise 
amount of trade, which, though entered in these statistics, 
•only passes through the District, no exact comparison can 
be drawn between revenue and the wealth indicated by the 
excess of exports over imports. But at least it can be said 
that the proportion of exports pr&perly belonging to other 
Districts is probably no larger than, if as large as., the 
proportion of imports re-exported. 

163. A noticeable result of the opening of the railway 
was the decent?*alisation of trade. There 
Railway stations. than 25 railway stations 

in the District, and it is only natural that produce intend- 
•ed for export should be despatched from the nearest. 
Grain-dealers and timber merchants have established agen- 
cies at every convenient station, and so save the cost of 
carting to the large market towns. Of course certain 
stations derive special advantages from their peculiar 
position, the existence of feeder roads, and so on. Thus 
Itarsi is the natural depot for the bulk of the trade of Betul ; 
Harda and Seoni are the centres of systems of roads radiat- 
ing in every direction ; Piparia and Semri profit by the 
octroi dues at Sohagpur, which tend to direct all through 
trade to less troublesome stations ; Piparia, again, is con- 
nected by metalled roads with Bhopal, Chhindwara, the 
Pachmarhi hills, and Sobhapur ; Bankheri, Piparia. 
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Sohagpur. Semri, Bagra, and Timarni are' the natural 
depdts for timber from the jungles to the south ; Harda 
receives through Handia the trade of Holkar’s State ; 
and so on. Similarly with imports, Itarsi feeds Betul ; 
Harda, besides its own considerable consumption, is the* 
distributing centre for a large tahsil, and is also in direct 
communication with Indore ; Piparia sends considerable 
supplies to Pachmarhi and Bhopal, to Sobhapur and the 
important villages in the Sohagpur tahsil. The statistics 
for 1906 show the overwhelming importance of Itarsi, Harda 
and Piparia, alike in exports and imports. Itarsi exported 7 
lakhs of maunds and imported lakhs, or 26 per cent, alike 
of the exports and imports of the District. The exports of 
Harda were oj lakhs or 20 per cent, of the District total, and 
the imports 3 lakhs or 28 per cent, of the total imports. 
Piparia, again, exported lakhs and imported lakhs, 
being 13 and 14'per cent, respectively of the exports and 
imports of the District, 

164, The grain export trade is controlled by Messrs. 

Ralli Brothers, who have agencies at the 
Castes engaged in principal railway stations. A few Jains, 

Banias, Cutclus, Marwaris and Bhatias 
also export grain wholesale, but on a smaller scale. The 
timber trade is mostly in the hands of Punjabis, Myrabolans 
are exported by Bohras, and ^also by the jagirdars who 
own large forests, while the chief mahua merchant is a Kalar 
of Itarsi. CutchTs are the principal wholesale importers 
of cloth, spices and other provisions, which are distributed 
in the interior by itinerant Bani^. 


Communications, 

At the time of the thirty years’ settlement there 
was no deficiency more .felt in the Dis- 
trict than the want of roads. Although 
British rule had been established for 
forty-five years, no new worses had been undertaken and 


165. 


Communications in 
fomer yesrs. 



OOMMUNIOATIONS, 


m 

but little effort had been made to improve the roads 
already existing. Of these, by far the most important 
was the old Great Eastern Boad from Bombay to Jubbulpore, 
along which nearly the whole traffic of the District was 
carried. Except for a detour from Dolaria to Babai 
through Hoshangabad, the course of this road is approxi- 
mately that of the present railway. But unmetalled and 
unembanked, with only the smaller nullahs bridged, it 
was then but little better than a fair weather track. The 
old Imperial road from Agra to Burhanpur and the 
Deccan, which ran through Handia, Bichhola and Charwa, 
had already disappeared, and its course could only be 
traced by the ruins of temples and other buildings. The 
road from Handia to Harda, which dates from the Maratha 
occupation, was an unaligned track ; the important trade 
oute from Itarsi to Betul had been neglected, except for a 
few professional inspections ; and the only feeders to the 
Bombay road were tracks to Sobhapur and Charwa. The 
reasons for this neglect were the difficulties of road-making 
in the deep soft soil, and an inadequate supply of funds ; 
and its result was that, beyond a little boat traffic on the 
Nerbudda, Hoshangabad was cut off from the outer world 
during the rains. It is thus not surprising to find that 
the active brain of Major Ouseley conceived an elaborate 
scheme for opening up the District by improving the 
navigation of the Nerbudda. This scheme was first 
propounded in 1833, but after careful survey was rejected 
by the Supreme Government as impracticable. Communi- 
cations thus remained as they were until the opening of 
the railwav, when the Nerbudda lost its value as a water- 
way from east to west. 

166. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway from 
Bombay to Jubbulpore was completed 

Railways. 1870. It runs through the whole 

. length of the District from east to west, about midway 
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between the Nerbudda and the hills, so that there is 
hardly a village of any importance situated more than a 
dozen miles from a station. From Khirkian on the west 
to Bankheri on the east is a distance of 120 miles, and 
between these two there are no less than 21 other stations, 
at average intervals of about 5 miles. The railway generally 
follows the line of the old Bombay road, but diverges from 
it near Dolaria, passing 12 miles south of Hoshangabad 
through Itarsi, and then trending still further south to 
cross the Tawa at the opening of the gorge through which 
that river issues from the Satpuras. The Tawa viaduct is 
a fine piece of work, and there are also bridges of consider- 
able size over the Ganjal, Ajnal and Dudhi rivers. There 
is only one short tunnel, by which the line is carried 
through a spur of the Satpuras on the east side of the Tawa 
viaduct. Railway communications were still further 
improved in 1882 by the opening of a line from Itarsi to 
the north, passing through Hoshangabad, and bringing 
the District into close touch with"| Upper India. This line 
was originally the Bhopal State Railway, afterwards the 
Indian Midland Railway, and it is now the Midland 
section of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. Only 
twelve miles of it are in this District, and there is one 
wayside station between Itarsi and Hoshangabad. The 
viaduct by which the Nerbudda is crossed is the most 
important engineering work in the District. Itarsi thus 
occupies a prominent position in the railway system 
of India, and its importance is likely to be enhanced by a 
projected line southwards through Betul to Nagpur, which 
will form a direct line of communication between Hindustan 
and the Deccan. Other lines suggested, but not surveyed, are 
from Itarsi to Ellichpur and from Harda to Handia. . The 
railway authorities are also considering the possibility of 
shortening the distance between Bhusawal and Bhopal by 
constructing a loop, which will probably leave the main line 
at Bfr in Nimar. 
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167. The old Bombay road has ceased to be of much 
importance except from Semri to Hoshang- 
abad, and again from Hoshangabad to' 
Dolaria, where it serves as a useful feeder to both railway 
systems. From Hoshangabad to Jasalpur it is metalled, 
and as far as Hatwans it is under the management of the 
Public Works Department. Its remaining sections are main- 
tained by the District Council. All the other important roads 
of the District are feeders to the railway, which, though 
numerous, are seldom metalled or passable in the rains. The 
Public Works Department is altogether responsible for 176 
miles of road, including station roads, of which 126 miles 
are metalled. The construction of the metalled roads cost 
10 lakhs and of the unmetalled roads 1| lakhs, while 
their annual upkeep amounts to Rs. 44, (XX) and Rs. 9,000 
respectively. The District Council manages 128 miles of 
unmetalled road, which cost Rs. 4,400 to maintain. In addi- 
tion there are a number of village roads annually repaired 
by malguzars. These feeders will now be described tahsll 
by tahsil, beginning from the cast. 

1()8. In the Sohagpur tahsil the roads tend to converge 

on the three important trade centres, 
Sohagpur tahfril. n i i i i 

Rankneri, riparia ana hemri, and on the 

tahsil headquarters, Sohagpur, all of which lie o?t the old Bom- 
bay road. From Bankheri there are village roads running 
north to Umardha and south to Fatehpur, while, as tlie distance 
to the neighbouring railway stations, Piparia and Babai, is 
considerable, the old Bombay road is also of some importance 
as a trade route. The road to Fatehpur is all that now remains 
of the old main road from Bankheri to Pachmarhi, which was 
abandoned on the completion of the present road in 1879. 
Piparia occupies the most fortunate position, as regards roads, 
in the tahsil. The road north to Sandia Ghat on the 
Nerbudda, which is 12 miles long and was metalled in 1897, 
^connects the cotton and grain fields of eastern Bhopal with 
the railway. This is supplemented by the road 6 miles long, 
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which was constructed in 1897, north-west to the big market 
of Sobhapur, whence village roads run northwards to Macha 
"and to Bhatgaon and Madanpur on the Nerbudda. To the 
south is the metalled road to Pachrnarhi, 32 miles in lengthy 
which was constructed in 1877-79; and at Matknll, 14 miles 
from Piparia, the high road to Chhindwara diverges from 
it to the east. There is also an unmetalled road, maintained 
by the Public Works Department, running south-eastwards 
from Pachmarhi through the Mahadeo hills to join the 
Chhindwara roarl near Tamia Ghat. Sohagpur is connected 
with Sobhapur by a riietalled road, 6 miles in length, and with 
the Bori forest reserves by a forest road which runs south 
through Bamori, Khapa and Ohorna ; there is also a village 
road to Chaurahet. From Semri an unmetalled road, 8 
miles long, in the charge of the District Council, runs 
northwards to Bharkach in Bhopal, while a track to the 
south joins the P»orI-Sohagpur road at Bamori. 


169. By far the most important road in the Hoshan- 


Ho8han»S^>a(l 

tahsil. 


gabad tahsil is the high road from Itarsi 
to Radnur, which carries practically the 


whole of the trade and commerce of the 


Betul District. It has already been shown how this 
important trade route was neglected in the early days of 
British rule. A substantial grant for its metalling and 
embankment was first allotted in^864, and it is now main* 


tained as a first-class road by the Public Works Department. 
It is 20 miles from Itarsi to Dhar on the Betul border, and 35- 
miles from there to Badnur ; the road is also continued 


northwards to Hoshangabad, a distance of 11 miles. After the 
Betul road, the most important road in this tahsil is the old 
Bombay road, which runs south-east and south-west from 
Hoshangab^, connecting the northern half of the tahsil with 
the District headquarters. There is also an unmetalled 
road from Hoshangabad to the large village of Raipur, on the 
river Tawa, which brings a certain amount of traffic front 
Cbichli in Bhopal and Sangakhera Kalan* The principal' 
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railway feeders are the metalled road, 7 miles long, from the 
important market of Babai to Bagra station, and the road 
from Dolaria village to the station of the same name. A' 
number of fair-weather tracks lead from the surrounding 
villages to Ttarsi. 

170. In the Seoni t^sil, except tor a short metalled 

„ . , road from Seoni town to Banapura station 

Seoiii tahsfl. ^ 

and the old Bombay road, there are no 

roads maintained either by the Public Works Department or 

the District Council. Inhere are, however, four village roads^ 

running from the large market town of Seoul to the four 

corners of the tahsil ; namely, north-east to Mardanpur in 

Bhopal, south-east to Nandarwara and Chandakhar, north-i 

west to Shohpur and Nayagaon, and south-west toLokhartalai 

and Dhekria, on the Betul border, connecting therewith the 

Harda-Badnur road. 

171. Most of the roads of the Hardii tahsil radiate from 

Harda and Timarni, both of which lie 
Harda tahsil. road. The most 

important is the metalled road from Harda to Handia, IS 
miles in length, which connects a considerable area of Indore 
with the railway. Next in importance is the District Council 
road froni Betul, which enters the District at Dhekna; it is 
61 miles from Badnur to Dhekna, and 16 miles from there ta 
Sodhalpur, where the road forks, the main branch going 
north to Timarni, while a village road leads west to Harda : 
from Sodhalpur it is 4 mile.s to Timarni and about 10 miles ti> 
Harda. Another District (.'oiincil road runs south from 
Sodhaljtur to Itahatgaon, a distance of 5| miles, bringing 
Timarni into direct communication with the Rajaborari 
forests, through which a forest road is maintained from 
Rahatgaon to Kaida. Another road carrying a considerable 
amount of traffic is the metalled feeder, 5 miles long, run- 
ning from Charwa to Khirkian station. In addition, there are 
a number of village roads leading from Harda to various 
par^r of the tahsil; namely, north-east to Chhipaner, south- 
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Methods of trans- 
port. 


iRst to Rahatgaon, south to Magardha, south-west to .Sirali 
in^Makrai, andjnorth-west to Joga. Another important fair- 
weather/'road][runs north fi‘om Timamt to Chhipaner on 
the Nerbudda. 

172. In early times pack bullocks were largely employed 
for purytoses of transport. In 1 834* Seoni 
was said to be a great place of resort for 
Banjara bullock-men, who often arrived 
with a string of upwards of .500 head of cattle, and, after 
loading, departed for Mhow, Aslrgarh, Burhanpur and Saiigor. 
At the time of the thirty years’ settlement, exports to Mhow 
and Indore, which were roughly estimated at two-thirds of 
the whole exports of the District, were carried entirely on 
bullocks, while bullock yarts were used for the trade with 
Burhanpur and Niinar. There was also a certain amount 
of small boat traffic on the Nerbudda, especially during the 
rains. With the opening of the railway, transport by boat 
practically disappeared ; and as roads imiproved. the cart 
entirely disjdaeed the pack bullock. There is hardly a 
place in the valley whiidi an ordinary country cart cannot 
reach in the open season, and nmch of the forest also is now 
accessible. From the more impassable tracts, produce is 
brought in headloads. Camels are rarely eniployed in the 
District itself, but are used to bring the expoi’ts of Central 
India to the fords of the Nerbudda.. The carts locally employ- 
ed are of two kinds, the chhakrd and the ffdra. The former 
is used for passengers ; it has sitting-room for four, and is 
drawn by two bullocks. The (jam is the cart of commerce. 
The usual load is about 12 maunds, requiring two bullocks 
for draught ; but occasionally four bullocks are yoked and the 
load is doubled. 


* Asiatic .lournal for 183i, page 63. 



CHAPTER VI. 


FORESTS AND MINERALS. 

FORESTS . 

173. The Government forests, with the exception of a few 

small and isolated blocks in the Harda 
Oove^iiment torests. ^ahsil, lie to the south of the Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway on the slopes and foot- 
hills of the Satpuras. Stretching in one almost continuous 
belt, some 80 miles in length, from the Fatehpur hills to the 
borders of Makrai State, they occupy a total area of 946 square 
miles, or about one-quarter of the whole District. There 
are now five forest ranges, Bon, Sohagpur, HoshangabM, 
Seoni, and Rajaborari. Formerly there was 3^et another 
range, that of Kaliblut, in the extreme south-west of the 
District, bordering on the river Tapti. But in 1904 this 
tract, covering an area of 288 scpiares miles, was transferred 
to the Nimar District and Forest Division. 

174. The history of the Hoshangabad forests is interest- 

ing. The old Bori range, east of the 
^^Tncrpr^sent^^ Sonbhadra, was the first forest in India 

to be systematically" conserved. Confis- 
cated in 1859 from Thakur Bliabut Singh for his disloyalty 
in the Mutiny, it was brought under the management of 
the newly organised Poorest Department in 1862. At that 
time the forest had suffered greatly from shifting culti- 
vation, known in this part of India as dhayd,^ which was 
the method of agriculture usually practised by the aboriginal 
triljps^ Special measures for protection were taken in 
1864 , and in the following year the forest was notified 
as a reserve under the Act of 1865. Four years later 

^ A detailed account of cultivation will be found in Captain 

Forsyth's “ The Highlands of Central India,” Chapter III. 



a resident forest oMcer was placed 
quarters at llarapala. Boundaries were 
at Harapala a small teak plantation was estabfiSjbiStf^'^ -In 
1878, in order that a larger teak- producing area might be 
included in the reserve, the new Bori forest, stretching from the 
Sonbhadra to Kankri, was added to the Bori range. Until 
1889 practically no fellings were attempted. Since then 
annual coupes of mature teak and iinsa (Ougenia dalhergioides) 
have been made in defined areas, according to a systematic 
working plan. The forests of the other four ranges were fii*st 
brought under Government supervision in 1862. when they 
were notified under the Waste Land rules. The cutting of 
certain reserved trees, teak, (Terminaliatomentosa) shisham 
(Dalhergialatifolia) and hlja {Pterocarpus Marsupium) was pro- 
hibited; but subject to this provision free access was granted 
on payment of an annual commutation fee, and large areaa 
were leased out in blocks. 1'he need for closer control was 
soon apparent, and about 1868 certain forests were notified as 
reserved and brought under the Forest Departjnent. The 
remainder, designated unreserved, were managed by the 
District authorities until 1878, when they too were made over 
to the Forest Department. Commutation, except for abor* 
iginal hill tribes, was abolished, and the license system intro- 
duced. Forest produce was only permitted to be removed 
from defined areas and by fixed routes, and each removal was 
paid for separately. This continued until 1893, when work- 
ing plans for these ranges also were prepared. The total 
area of A class reserves in 1905-06 was 740 square miles. 
Seven hundred square miles were fire-protected, of which 
495 square miles were under A class protection at a -cost 
of about Rs. 8 a square mile, while the cost for the remainder 
was about R. 1-3 a square mile. 

175. The area covered by the Government forests is geo^ 
logically part of the Gondwana vM|Nin« 
the District the fon^ibn 
is sandstone with occasional outcr^Hii of 
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trap ; but westwards trap is the prevailing rock. The soil is 
generally good for forest growth. But an area in which the 
elevation ranges from 1200 to 4000 feet above the sea, 
naturally admits of wide variations. On the alluvial flats 
of the Borl river and on the trRp formation of Rajaborari, 
teak (Tectona grandis) predominates. On the middle and 
lower slopes of the hill belt there is good mixed forest, con- 
taining sd'j {Termin^lia tomentosa), teak, tinsd {Ongeinia 
dalbergioides), tendu [Dios'pyros Melanoxyhn)^ and other less 
valuable trees. Anpioaching the Nerbudda valley, where 
the land is suitable for field crops, the forest has usually 
suffered from shifting cultivation and unrestricted fellings, 
and wide stretches have been converted into grass land. 
Again, on the dry and rocky peaks and plateaus, the trees 
are stunted, and salai {BosivelUa serrata) generally prevails. 
Bamboos are plentiful in every range, and the Borl valley 
produces probably the finest specimens of Dendrocalamm 
strictus found in the Provinces. There is an outcrop of anjan 
(HardwicJcia hinata) on the lower slopes of the Pachmarhi 
hills, and considerable numbers of this species are also to be 
seen in the north-west of the Harda tahsil. On the Pachmarhi 
plateau and in parts of the south Denwa forests fairly good 
sal (Shorea robasta) is found, but usually in places too in- 
accessible to repay extraction. This is probably the most 
westerly point in India at which sal grows. 

176. Teak is the most valuable timber wood. The Bori 
teak is said to be only surpassed by that 
Major producta. Ahiri range in the Chanda District 

among the forests of the Central Provinces. Nearly half the 
Bori forest is capable of producing sound teak trees of 80 to 
100 feet in height and 6 feet in girth, and trees 9 feet in girth, 
or even more, are found here. Teak wood is principally 
used for house-building and furniture of all descriptions. 
Next in importance are sajf hlja and^iWa, from which agri- 
cultuial implements are generally made. Tinsa is especially 
good for carts and ploughs, and has a considerable demand. 
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When these cannot be obtained, tenduj ghiria ICJiloroxglon 
8teietenia)y dhaurd {Anogeissus latifoUa) and other inferior 
woods are cut for timber. Sihdni (Nyctanthes Arbor-tristis), 
her (Zizyphns nummularia) and bamboos are used for fencing. 
Firewood is extracted in large quantities for the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and for export, as well as for 
ordinary local consumption. The best woods for fuel are 
considered to be dhaurd. khair {Acacia Catechu)^ ber^ kohd 
{Terminalia Arjuna), lendia (Lagerstrcemia parviflora) and 
kakai (Flacourtia Ramontchi). Charcoal burning is practi- 
cally confined to malguzari forests. The extraction of major 
products is restricted to the annual coupes, which are sold 
by auction to the highest bidder. There are also fixed rates 
for purchases direct from the Forest Department. In 
1905-Ofi the wood extracted was estimated at 450 thousand 
cubic feet of timber and 03 thousand cubic feet of fuel, 
giving a revenue of Ks. 3!,0(X) and Ks. 10,000 respectively. 
The most important market for timber and fuel is Itarsi, 
but there is also a considerable trade at Rahatgaon and 
Sohagpur. Exports are made from most of the stations 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, where regular depdte 
are maintained. The chief exports are teak poles and 
scantlings and bamboos, which are sent to Khandesh, Berar, 
Indore, Khandwa and Burhanpur. 


177. With the exception of Ijamboos, which are cut by 

Minor product- y^Tyrng rates, averaging 

about R. 1 per 100, the right to collect 
minor products is leased out to contractors. In 1905-06 it 


was estimated that about 16 lakhs of bamboos, weigh ing 
4,000 tons and worth about Rs. 16,000, were removed. Other 
minor products in the same year together realised some 
Rs. 10,000. Among the more important are the edible fruits, 
on which the aboriginal inhabitants of the jungle largely 
depend for sustenance, including mahua (Bassia latifoUa), 
achar {Buchamnia latifoUa), mango (Mangiferaindioa), tenda, 
ier, jdmun {Eugenia Jatnbolana) and others. Babair graae. 
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{Pc^^nM BTi(ypdd(i), which is plentiful in the Sohagpur range, 
was fonnerly exported to Poona and Cawnpore for the 
manufacture of paper. It is now made into ropes locally. 
Paid# roots {Butea frondosa) and mahul {Bauhinia Vahlii) 
and Anjo/ti harlc are also used for rope-malcing. Bub 
{CyiwdAm, Dactylon), muchel {Iseilema Wiyhtii), ke.il (Andro- 
poyon annulatus) and gunhdri (Anthistiria scandens) are 
the best fodder grasses, and sukhal {Pollinia argente.a) and 
sen {IschcBmum laxtim) , are used for thatching. Other forest 
products are lac, hides and horns, various minerals, 
honey, wax, and gum. A considerable revenue, too, is 
derived from various barks, leaves and fruits used for 
dyeing, the most important being harm {Terminalia Chebula), 
which furnishes the myrabolans of commerce. Many of 
the common drugs of English pharmacy are products 
of these forests ; among them may be mentioned “ kino” 
which is the juice of the hija tree, and hel fruit 
{rEgle Marmelos). There are many other trees possessing 
valuable medicinal properties, which are scarcely known 
except to the natives. The value of minor forest products is 
generally rising, and their development is claiming increased 
attention. 

178. Until 1893 grazing in the forests was almost 
unrestricted, and in the year 1891-92 • 

Graairg. 130,000 animals entered the forest and 

the revenue realised from grazing dues was Rs. 30,000. But 
owing partly to restrictions, partly to the gradual contrac- 
tion of the forest area, and partly to the years of scarcity, 
the number of animals grazed had sunk in 1 903-04 to 70,000, 
giving a revenue of le.sa than Rs. 14,000. However, the intro- 
duction of a differential system, giving specially favourable 
rates to agriculturists, has been accompanied by a very marked 
recovery. In fact, though there were only 786 square miles 
open to grazing in 1905-06, as against 168.5 in 1891-92, over 
110,000 animals entered the forest, and the dues paid 
amounted to more than Rs. 21,000. The effect of the 
introduction of working-plans is to close one-third of the 

U 
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working circles ; for each coupe in a thirty years’ rotation is 
closed for ten years after felling to assist the regeneration. 

179. The annual forest income was Rs. 7-7,000 in 
1881-82, Rs. 1,27,000 in 1891-92, and 
® MdtorMt 90,000 in 1905-0G. The great increase 

in 1891-92 marks the commencement of 
aystemfttic fellings in the Bon range ; and the subsequent 
decrease is due to the introduction of working-plans, which 
restricted fellings and reduced the working area. The expen- 
diture rose from Rs. ,32,000 in ] 881-82 to Rs. 53,000 in 
1891-92, when reserves and protected areas were created 
throughout the division. The transfer of the Kiilibhit range 
to Nimar has since reduced tlic expenditure by more than 
Rs. 2000. The staff now includes a Deputy Conservator 
of the Imperial Service, 5 Rangers, 3 Deputy Rangers, 

9 Foresters, and 99 permanent and 15 temporary Forest 


Guards. 

180. The jagirdari and millguzari forests are consider- 
able, covering 009 square miles, of which 
Private forests. ^.^2 square miles arc actual tree-forest. 
Thus, witli the Pachmarhl sanitarium forests, which are 
some 19 square miles in extent, the total area under forest of 
all descriptions is 1031 square miles, or about 40 per cent, 
of the total area of the District. In disforested villages 
too, especially in the sandy soil of the Sohagpur tahsil, 
mahua trees (Bassia laii folia) are very plentiful, adding 
greatly to the wealth and beauty of the District, The 
jagirdari forests lie in the south-east corner of the District 
and are similar in character to the Sohagpur range. Inhere 
are considerable stretches of mfilguzari forests in the 
north-west of the Harda tahsil, while the remainder, with a 
few isolated exceptions, form a fringe between the Govern- 
ment reserves and the cultivated plain. The ground 
occupied by them is usually flat, rising now and again into 
rough and stony hills. Private forests have generally 
9uffer^d heavily from mismanagement and negligence. 
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of the good timber trees have been cut out, and inferior 
species and fruit-bearing trees alone remain. Heavy grazing 
and fire have to a great extent prevented regeneration, and 
these forests are usually open with little or no undergrowth. 
Destructive pollarding is common, and dead and more or 
less unsound IfeeT are everywhere seen. The area of good 
tree-forest is in this way being reduced every year, and 
protective measures are often found necessary. Tn 1907 
there were 8 villages in which the forests had been notified 
as requiring special protection, and closed for five years. 
In some of the more important private forests there is a grow- 
ing need for the introduction of some sort of a working 
plan, which would check this wanton destruction of capital. 
Income from forests has always been lightly assessed 
and revenue demands afford no excuse for indiscriminate 
fellings. 

Minerals.* 

181. A considerable number of minerals are to be 
found in the District, but though several 
Mines. attempts at mining have been made, none 

have yet proved successful. Gold is said to have been dis- 
covered once at Bagdeo on the Itarsi-Betul road. Argen- 
tiferous galena occurs at Joga, and the remains of an old 
mine, known as Chandi Khadan, are still to be seen there, 
consisting of two parallel lines of excavation in a 
band of transition limestone. The proportion of silver 
found is 21 ounces to the ton of lead, which hardly 
entitles the mines to be called silver rather than lead 
mines. There are also said to be traces of silver near 
Handia. The only modem attempt at silver-mining in the 
District was made at Bagra in 1903-04, but proved unsuccess- 
ful. At Bagra, too, a lead mine was opened some years ago, 
but gave no adequate return. Iron ore is to be found in the 

» Information for this section has been sapplieil by Mr, H, Walker of 
the 0«olo|ieal Sarrey of India, 
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hematite-bearing breccias of the Bijawar rooks. Small 
extractions have been made in the range which separates the 
Denwa valley from the plain, in the Malni forest to the south 
of the Denwa, and in the Bairi hills of the Harda tahsil, but 
the pits were of insignificant extent and often not more than 
10 feet deep. Coal, however, is probably the most import- 
ant mineral in the District. The propinquity of the profit- 
able coal seams of Molipani and the occurrence within the 
District of the younger beds of the coal-bearing (Gondwana) 
series have long suggested to prospectors the possibility of 
reaching satisfactory coal measures by boring. In 1833 
Major Ouseley, who was then Deputy Commissioner, submitted 
samples from the Fatehpur and Zamani hills, which he des- 
cribed as “coal of the finest kind,” and one of his chief argu- 
ments in favour of the Nerbudda navigation scheme was 
the necessity of making a waterway to export this valuable 
mineral. In 1847 a coal mine was started in Makrai. None 
of these earlier attempts proved profitable undertakings. 
In more recent times several borings were made, but none 
were successful in reaching coal ; some did not go below the 
Nerbudda alluvium, and others did not penetrate beneath 
the younger strata in which coal is not found. Latterly, 
however, prospectors have found reason to believe that the 
Mohpani coal-seams extend westwards along the Satpuras, 
and occur sufficiently near the? surface to repay extraction. 
Mining operations on an extensive scale are now being 
commenced at Bagra, and it is hoped that the District may 
be benefited by a new and profitable industry. 

182. All the rocks which occur within the District, 

Quarries exception of the clays and shale, 

are more or less useful for building pur- 
poses. The most important quarry is the Adamgarh quarry 
in the sandstone “Black Rocks/ ^ one mile to the south 
of Hoshangabad. The thin-bedded strata give excellent 
flagstones, and the less thinly bedded are easily cut into 
small blocks for building. Good sandstone foT building 
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pui;poses is also quarried in the hills round Pachmarhi, at 
Tiloksendur in the Hoshangabad tahsil, and at Dhandiw^ra 
in the Seoni tahsil. The finer and more compact beds of 
the Deccan trap which occurs in the west of the District, 
also give good building stone. An unlimited supply of 
road metal, both (jiitl and muram, can be obtained through- 
out the District, and the Public Works Department 
maintains quarries on all the principal roads. Stone for 
ballast is also taken from the Ganjal and Moran rivers 
at Chhidgaon station by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company. Several pits in the Bijawar limestones are 
worked, and in some cases a superior quality of lime is 
obtained. Generally, however, the siliceous nature of the 
beds is adverse to burning. Kcmkar^ which is very abundant 
in the alluvium of the Nerbudda valley, is tlie principal source 
of lime. Good clay for pottery is found round Sohagpur, 
where earthen vessels of some reputation are made. 
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FAMINE. 

183. In the period wliich preceded the thirty years’ 
settlement, five years of scarcity have 
T^c yeaMwI.’ recorded. Of these, only two can 

be attributed, wholly or in part, to 
natural causes. War and political disturbances appear to 
have been alone responsible for the distress of 1771 and 
1783. In 1803 the inroads of Sindhia’s armies were followed 
by a failure of rain. Severe famine ensued, and prices rose 
to 3i seers a rupee for wlieat, and 2^ seers a rupee for rice. 
The Pindari raid.s of 1809 caused another year of distress. 
The scarcity of 1832, which is still spoken of as “ the famine 
year ”, spread over a wide area, and was due to no external 
circumstance. The spring harvest failed from rust. Export 
was prohibited, but the price of wheat, at a time when the 
normal rate was 40 seer.s a rupee or even more, rose to 17 . 
seers a rupee. To give relief, the second instalment of 
revenue was entirely .remitted. 

184. The thirty years’ settlement was completed in 
1865, and, like the settlement of 1891-96 
The yeai 1868-69. tested by a bad year. In 1868, 

which is generally known as the year of the Bundelkhand 
famine, only 27 inches of rain were recorded. But thanks 
to the black soil’s retenUvcnc^ of moisture, and the late 
September rains, which allowed the seed to be sown, a fair 
crop of wheat was raised. Other crops suffered very 
considerably, and prices generally ran high. No relief works 
were, however, necessary. Immigrants from Marwar, Rewah 
and Bundelkhand were numerous, but the railway eongtruo* 
tion then in progress relieved the pressure. 
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The recent cycle of 
bad year?. 1893-1)1. 


185. The rainfall of 1877 was not only less than the 

average, but was also badly distributed. 

The year 1877.78. ^ October the 

autumn crops would have completely failed. The spring 
harvest promised well for a time ; but heavy rain fell in 
December and January, and the wheat crop was attacked 
by nist. Wheat went up to 12 seers per rupee, and there 
was much distrcvss among the poo]\ Some too of the more 
well-to-do proprietors and tenants trace their indebtednses 
to the losses of this year. 

186. The recent cycle of bad years, which has left such a 

mark upon the District, began in 1893-94, 
bad year?.\^8^yl!^i)*i! while the settlement of 1891-96 was still in 
progress. In 1893 there were five inches 
of rain in November, and throughout January, February and 
March of the following year the weather continued damp 
and cloudy. The wheat crop in the greater i)art of the 
District was seriously damaged. Other crops also suffered, 
the combined harvest being 33 per cent, below the average.^ 
Prices, however, were scarcely afTeeted, wlioat being at 
15 seers per rupee in 1891, which is not higher than the 
normal rate for this period. 

187. In 1891-95 the rainfall was excessive, and worse 

distributed. In October there was an 
The year 1894-1 89o. continuous fall, nearly 9 inches 

being recorded. Tlie seed rotted, and in many cases resowing 
became necessary. Damp and cloudy weather tliroughout tlie 
cold months followed, and the growing crops were attacked 
by rust. The Harda talisil was scarcely affected ; in Seoul 
the damage was not serious ; bub further east the crops 
became worse and worse. The combined harvest amounted 
to only half an average crop. It is good testimony to the 
productiveness of the District that it still stood the strain, 
and the price of wheat only rose to 14 seers per rupee in 


* The Hgurcs for the outturn in this and the following years arc taken 
trom Mr» Low's report on the abatement proceedings of 1900-01. 
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1895. In the two eastern tahsils, however, relief works 
became necessary. ^ Road- works were taken in hand not only 
by the Public Works Department, but by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, who in August 1895 was providing employment 
for as many as 12,700 labourer. The Government forests 
were also thrown open for the collection of edible products, 
dry wood and grass. [ In addition to public effort, private 
charity in Harda and Hoshangabad gave gratuitous relief to 
many indigent persons, but with results that were not, in the 
opinion of the Deputy Commissioner, wholly satisfactory. 
Large numbers of emaciated and starving persons were 
attracted thereby across the Bhopal frontier in straits too 
desperate to be relieved. This influx from Bhopal no doubt 
affected the death-rate, which in 1895 was 46 per mille, 
against a birth-rate of 34 per mille. 

188. The year 1895-96 was marked by a general defi- 


The year ISyj-UDC. 


cieney in the rainfall, and a failure of 
the winter rains in particular. Both in 


the early and late monsoons the fall was some 4 inches below 


the average, while, with the exception of one shower in the 
early part of December, there was no rain in the cold weather. 
The autumn crops generally gave an average harvest ; and 
in the Harda and Seoni tahsils, where the soil is rich and 
retentive o£ moisture, the spring crops were sufficient. But 
on the poorer land to the ^ast, especially on the rising 
ground at the base of the Satpuras, the spring harvest 
failed. The combined harvest was 65 per cent, of normal. 
The strain of the preceding bad years now began to tell, 
and the price of wheat rose in 1896 to 11^ seers to the rupee. 
Distress became evident in the Sohagpur and Hoshangabad 
tahsils. [To give relief the forests were again thrown open. 
Notwithstanding, the death-rate rose still further to 48 per 
mille, while the birth-rate remained constant. 


189. The famine of 1896-97 was due to the failure of the 
late monsoon. In June and July rain fell 
satisfactorily and with seasonable breaks. 
In August 22 inches were recorded. But 
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with a heavy fall on the 30th and 31st August the monsoon 
came to an abrupt close. The total rainfall for September 
ahd October was, in fact, only *17 inches. Early millets, 
such as sawdn and makkd, which were reaped shortly after 
the drought set in, yielded a fair outturn. But the later 
autumn crops, kodon, kutki and rice, failed completely. 
Field after field of kiitki in the yohagpur tahsil was 
abandoned as worthless. The si)ring crops suffered almost 
as badly. The scorching sun of Septeinber and October 
dried up the ground and rendered much of it unfit for 
sowing ; and though the winter rains saved something, 
the harvest was sufficiently disastrous. The cropped area 
was 185,000 acres, or 18 per cent, less than in the previous 
year. The outturn, which varied from village to village 
and even from field to field, was difficult to estimate; but, 
according to the official figures, the combined harvest was 
only 31 per cent, of normal. Prices, already high, soon 
reached famine rates, and in 18117 the price of wheat 
averaged 8 seers to tlie rupee, of juar 11 seers, and of rice 
and gram 7^ seers and 9 seers respectively. Impoverished 
by three years of scarcity, the country soon showed signs of 
distress. j^So early as September 189<) relief measures became 
necessary in Hi)shangabad town. Private subscription rais- 
ed a sum of Rs. 2100, which was devoted to the improvement 
of Grey Ganj. As the distress increased, test works were 
opened by the Civil Department on tlie old Bombay Road 
in the Sohagpur tahsil. Cash advances were given to the 
mukaddarns of villages along the road to be spent by them 
on repairs. This experiment, however, was unsuccessful, 
and between November and January properly organised 
relief works were opened by the Civil Department on five 
roads^ namely, those from Piparia to Soblmour, from Itarsi 
to Betul, from Babai to Bagfa^from Piparia^to Pachmarhi, , 
and from Harda to Handia. In February these were handed 
over to the Public Works Department, which subsequently 
also opened relief camps on the roads from Harda to Dhekna 
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and from Semri Harchand to Bharkach. Thase seven works 
remained open until the end of the famine, and the highest 
number of persons to whom they gave relief was 52,600 in 
May 1897. In addition a tank at Sobhapur was construct- 
ed, while the Forest Department took in hand some forest 
roads. A siim of Rs. 20,000 was also advanced in loans for 
^smaller works. Of this, Rs. 8000 were taken by the Bairi 
estate, then under Court of Wards management, for the im- 
provement of the Bairi tank, and the balance was distributed 
to agriculturists, chiefly in the Harda and Seoni tahsils, for 
the construction of field embankments. A poor-house was 
started at Hosliangabad in December 189(5 by private sub- 
scription, but was subsequently taken over by Government. 
At the saiiic time a Government poor-liouse was established 
at Sohagpur. Village relief was not commenced until the 
last week of March 1897, and only assumed considerable pro- 
portions in the ensuing rains. The highest number thus 
relieved was 8809 iu October 1897. Kitchens were also 
opened at the end of August ; but owing to the difficulties of 
communication in the rural areas during the rains, 
this measure was generally unsuccessful. Twenty-six kitchens 
in all were established, but the highest number of persons who 
received relief from them was 490 in November. In addi- 
tion to the relief works already detailed, the Government 
forests, as in previous years of scarcity, were thrown open, and 
all dues were suspended. To sum up, relief measures lasted 
from November 1896 to December 1897, and during this 
period the highest number of persons to whom assistance was 
given in one day was 68,800, on May 15th, which is equal to 
nearly 14 per cent, of the total population of the District. 
The total expenditure on relief was nearly 16 lakhs, and 
the total number of day-units relieved was over 14 million, 
the incidence per day unit being thus 1 anna 9 pies. In 
addition to measures of direct relief, nearly 4^ lakhs of 
land revenue, equivalent to 62 percent, of the total demand, 
were suspended ; some 2i lakhs from the Indian charitable 
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grants were distributed for the purchase of seed-grain 
and bullocks ; and Rs. 27, 000 were advanced to agricultur- 
ists as takdm loans. Notwithstanding all efforts, the death- 
rate, swollen by the influx of dying immigrants from Bhopal, 
rose to 68 per rnille for the year, while the birth-rate sank 
to under 29. The mortality was highest in May and 
October, when death-rates of 7*7 and 8‘2 per mille respective- 
ly were returned. But perhaps the most disastrous result 
of this year’s famine was the contraction of the cropped area, 
and more especially of the area under wheat, wliich weakened 
the people’s power of resistance to the bad years to come. 
The uncultivated fields became overgrown with kdyis. Land- 
lords and tenants alike were embarrassed with heavy debts, 
both to Oovernment and to money-lenders. The Deputy Com- 
missioner summed up tlie situation in these words : ‘The 
* District is bankrupt, and requires at least two good crops to 
‘become solvent.’ 

190. Hopes for good harvests were not realised. The 
monsoon of 1897 was very favourable for 
all autumn crops, which yielded a full 
outturn. But the deficiency of rain in 
)Septcniber and October and the almost entire absence of 
winter rains seriously affected the spiing crops, and the 
combined outturn was only 64 per cent, of normal. The price 
of juar was 21 seers, while wheat averaged only J I seers. 
Next year was as bad. Heavy and almost continuous falls 
of rain in July and August interfered with the growth of 
the autumn crops, and lianipcred weeding operations. The 
juar was also damaged by insects. The germination of the 
spring crops was good. But the monsoon ended too 
abruptly ; and prospects, which were hopeful until early in 
December, were finally ruined by a period of hot and cloudy 
but rainless weather, followed byjjj^d winds in January. 
The combined outturn was only 63 per cent, of normal, and 
in the eastern half of the District was poorer still. The 
price of juar showed a slight increase, going up to 18 seers 
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per rupee, while wheat and gram became a little cheaper, 
selling at 12 and 17 seers per rupee respectively. ( Relief- 
measures on a very limited scale were undertaken, consisting 
only of the distribution of village relief in 30 villages of the 
Bankheri circle for a period of 2^ months in the hot 
weather and the rains. ] 

191. In this condition the District was called upon 
to face the famine of 1899-1900. The 


The famine of 
1899-1900. 


monsoon of 1899 set in on June 18th, and 


in that month there was sufficient rain 


for the sowing and germination of the autumn crops. But 
throughout July, August and September the rainfall was 
scanty and intermittent. Moderate or heavy falls of rain 
were followed by long periods of bright sunshine and intense 
heat, which did incalculable damage to the growing crops. 
In September there was but one fall of any importance, and 
October was rainless. The total rainfall of the District from 


June to October was only 25i inches, or about half the 
normal. This deficiency and still more the intense heat of 


the sun during the breaks were disastrous to all autumn crops 
except cotton and til. More serious still, much of the land 
was rendered unfit for the sowing of wheat, the crop on 
which the prosperity of the District depends. The failure 
of the monsoon was not compensated by winter rains. 
November and December were rainless, and though a few 
showers fell in January, they came too late to save the 
situation. The combined outturn was'oni^8 per cent, of 
normal. The price of wheat had risen to seers per rupee 
by October 1899, and in 1900 averaged 9 seers. From 
October 1899 to November 1900 the price of juar averaged 
less than 10 seers per rupee, rising to 7 seers in July, and in 
some months juar was not procxirable at all. Rice and kodon 
sold at 9 J and 9 seers per rupee respectively during 1900, and 
gram at 10 seers. By the end of September 1899, signs of dis- 
tress were apparent. (Pending the organization of regulat 
famine works, kitchens^ere established, supplemented 
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village relief for those who were unable through infirmity 
to attend the kitchens. By the end of October relief works 
were taken in hand. Altogether eight large camps were 
opened by the Public Works Department in different parts of 
the District. The work undertaken was chiefly on roads or 
railways. The roads from Khirkian to Charwa and from 
Timarni to Sodhalpur, and portions of the old Bombay Road, 
were raised in class, and a new road was constructed from 
Rahatgaon to Sodhalpur. Metal was collected on the roads 
from Itarsi toBetul, from Piparia to Pachmarhi, from Harda 
to Handia and from Khirkian to Chiirwa. fhe Itarsi -Betul 
and Harda-Handia roads were also improved. The Great 
Indian Peninsula line between Itarsi and Seoni was doubled, 
and an improved approach to the Nerbudda railway bridge 
at Hoshangabad was embanked. The village tanks at 
Chhipabar, Pathrota, Itarsi and Apgaon were also improved. 
In addition, a number of village works were undertaken by 
the Civil Department, of whicK the repair of 49 tanks and 
the embankment of 15 fields were the most important. The 
Forest Department also constructed or repaired forest 

^ j* *“ 

roads totalling 75 miles in length. Grass-cutting operations 
were undertaken at 43 centres. Altogether 9400 tons of 
grass were cut at a cost of Rs. 04,000, of which 2200 tons 
were sent to Bombay, and 700 tons disposed of locally. 
The amount thus realised was only Rs. 20,000. Minor 
village works were also undertaken, such as the eradi- 
cation of the 'potvdr or wild indigo plant, the completion 
of wells, improvement of village sites, and the weeding of 
fields. No poor-houses were established, but the kitchens 
at Hoshangabad and Harda were often crowded with 
starving wanderers from Bhopal and Indore, necessitating 
special medical arrangements. Pauper wards were organ- 
ized at all dispensaries. Relief operations continued from" 
September 1899 to November 1900, at a total cost of nearly 
20 lakhs. The number of day units relieved was nearly 
nulUohi giving an average incidence of I nnna 6 pies 
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per unit. As in 1897, some lakhs of land revenue were 
suspended. Nearly 2J lakhs were distributed in charitable 
grants,, and over a lakh was loaned to agriculturists for 
the purchase of seed-grain and bullocks. Forest conces- 
sions were also granted, representing an estimated value 
of Rs. 18,000. Government relief was supplemented by 
private charity. The American Mission at Harda gave 
employment to .lOO persons dail}' tor .31- months, established 
cheap grain shops .it Hard.i, TimarnT, Handia, Rahatgaon 
and Charwa, di.stributed clothing and blankets to about 
1500 persons, and issued some Rs. 7000 in loans to 
cultivators, weavers and Chamars. The Friends’ Mi.ssion 
at Hoshangabad also employed many indigent persons from 
November 1899 to October 1900 in constructing wells, 
collecting hnnhar (lim.estone nodules) and gravel, lime-burning 
and stone-breaking. Weavers, too, were given work, and their 
cloth distributed. Tt is estimated that the missions expend- 
ed 2-J lakhs on relief. The jagirdar of Bariam-Pagara and the . 
aubahdars of Taku and BordhH also as,si.ste”(l thcir'tenants and 
labourers by maintaining small village works, distributing 
mahua, and remitting rents. \ The death-rate w'as not high 
until .June 1900, when cholera, which accounted for one-third 
of the mortality during the fam.ine, broke out. From .3'8 
per mille in May, it rose to G l in June, and 6 7 in July, and 
reached its highest, 7’1 per mill*, in August. In September 
and October it was 6-2 per mille, and fell again in November 
to i-o. For the whole year 1900, the mortality was !57'2 
per mille, and the birth-rate .3.3’G, 

192. This series of bad years, cidminating in two severe 
famines, changed the face of the once 
The result. prosperous District. During the 7 years 

from 1894 to 1900, the annual death-rate averaged 45 per 
mille, and the birth-rate only .35, while between the 
censuses of 1891 and 1901 the total population decreased 
by nearly 10 per cent. Actual cash losses from crop failures 
were estimated at moje thun 4 crorasof ru|>eeB. Andevm 
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this figure is far from representing the full extent of the 
disaster. The total cropped area decreased between 1893-94 
and 1900-01 by 224,000 acres, or 21 per cent. More serious 
still, want of means to buy wheat seed, loss of the cattle 
required for careful cultivation, and the desire for early 
returns, induced cultivators to substitute inferior autumn 
crops for the valuable staples, wheat and wheat -gram. ‘ I 
*well remejnber,’ wrote Mr. Low\ ‘in lvS94 the waving 
* sea of wheat to be seen from the overhead bridge at Itarsi 
‘station. Now many of the fields are waste and most of 
‘the rest carry ill-kempt crops of straggling tur or juari.’ 
The area cropped with wheat diminished during the same 
period by 309^000 acres, or 55 per cent. The annual loss 
in the value of the produce incurred by such a substitution 
was estimated by Mr. Low at not less than Rs. 10 an acre. 
Moreover, though the local agriculturist is a skilful wheat 
grower, he does not understand the cultivation of autumn 
crops. Except in the Harda tahsil, the mixture of juar, tur, 
mikng and urad, which was most commonly substituted for 
the old crops, was generally sown broadcast in imperfectly 
prepared land. Thus weeding by hand alone was possible, 
and this was often neglected. As a consequence the noxious 
weed known as kdns {Saccharum sponianenm) obtained a 
firm foothold in many fields in which it was unknown 
before, or, if present, was kept under control by the 
ordinary operations of agriculture. Once established, the 
cultivators found that with poor cattle and diminished 
resources they were unable to eradicate it, and in this way, 
too, large areas went out of cultivation. In addition to cash 
losses and the deterioration of the land, malguzars and 
tenants alike were generally overwhelmed in debt. Improvi- 
dent in years of prosperity, they were without a reserve to 
meiet the losses of the bad cycle. Arrears of land revenue 
amounted to pearly 10 lakhs ; and inquiries made during the 

» See para. 8 of the report on the abatement proceedings by Mr. C, E, 
dated 34th May )902t 
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subsequent abatement proceedings showed that the debt due 
from tenants alone totalled approximately IJ crores. Credit 
was suddenly contracted, and debts that had not been press- 
ing in more prosperous times could not be repaid without 
the sale of property which had lost half its value. At the 
same time creditors had large numbers of villages and 
scattered holdings thrown upon their hands, which they were 
unable to manage and could not profitably let. 

193. The need for a revision of the recent settlement 
was at once recognised. The details of the 
The recovery. revision will be found in the chapter on 
Land Revenue Administration ; but it may be noted here 
that the revenue demand was permanently lowered by about 
1 lakh, while a further temporary abatement of 1-36 
lakhs was granted for the three years 1900-01 to 1902-03, 
For the restoration of credit, the extensive operations for the 
conciliation of debts described in the section on liOans were 
undertaken, and resulted in the remission of lakhs of 
tenants’ liabilities. Aided by these concessions and favoured 
by fair and sometimi^ good harvests, the District is gradually 
recovering. No difficulty is experienced in collecting the 
reduced revenue. The total net cropped area has indeed 
increased by only 6 per cent, since 1900-01, but the spring 
harvest has once more recovered its pride of place, and the 
area under wheat has increased 40 per cent. By improved 
methods of agriculture fields abandoned to kdns are slowly 
being reclaimed. The increase in cotton growing, which 
before the famine was almost negligible, has opened up a 
fresh avenue of prosperity. Finall3% the debt conciliations 
have impressed upon all the necessity of a more economical 
finance. 

194. In his report on the Settlement of 1896‘, Mr. Sly 
summed up the conditions of a good 
csencrai^rcmatks on harvest thus: ‘The moiisoon rainfall 
‘ should be substantial for the hharlf crops. 


para, 86, 
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*but should not be too heavy and continuous to prevent 

• ploughing for the all-important rabi. There should be a good 
•fall in late September to prevent the land from becoming 

• too dry, and light showers are required during the sowings 
•in October and November. Under these conditions a full 

• area will be successfully sown. After that, the cold weather 

• rainfall is an important factor, making all the difference 

• between a full and poor harvest. Light showers are required 

• to prevent withering and to fill out the wheat ears, but these 
‘ showers must not be so heavy and continuous as to cause 
*rust and blight.’ Rainfall statistics^ show how regularly 
these conditions are fulfilled, and until the recent bad cycle 
the District had always been remarkably free from famines. 
Failures have usually been caused by damp cold weather and 
excessive winter rains, when the spring crop has been 
attacked by rust. This is one of the reasons why irrigation 
has not so far met with much favour in this District. But 
the famines of 1897 and 1900 were due to the abrupt closure 

of the monsoon, and the failure of the autumn rain. 



’ See para, 22. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

195. There are no , records showing the system of land 
revenue management in the time of the 
The .MarSihS settle- uond dominion; and the precise nature 
"**”**’ of the malguzari or pateli tenures of that 

period i.s unknown. Mr. (Sir C.) Elliott, however, concluded, 
from such information as was available, that the country 
was divided into talukaa held by jagirdars, who subleased the 
villages at their own pleasure to the cultivating classes of the 
population. The system adopted by the Marathas is well 
known. These outlying tracts of tlieir kingdom were held 
by kamaishdars or amils, semi-independent governors over 
whom the central government exercised but little control. 
Of these kamaishdars, some, especially the earlier ones, held 
the government on the ammai system, remitting to head- 
quarters the whole collection less expenditure. Rai Singh, 
Havildar of the Paigah, who ruled in Harda from 1815 to 
1830, held the District in kdtz ; that is, it was made over to 
him at a valuation instead of S 9 much pay for his army, and 
he raised his revenue in whatever way he chose, generally 
by direct management through trusted agents. Latterly it 
became more customary to lease out the government by 
contract (ijdra) to the highest bidder. The kamaishdars were 
almost all Maratha Brahmans; but on three occasions 
malguzars of the District took the contract. It is interesting 
to notice that the second of these, Mohan Singh Thakur of 
Deotalao, was exceptionally harsh and exorbitant, and was 
ultimately deposed on the representations of a deputation oi 
GujMs, whose leader Man Singh, being appointed Iramaiabdiif 
in his stead, decamped after two years with Rs. 18 , 000 . 
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The kamaishdar had full power to assess the revenue of each 
village as he chose. The settlements were all annual, and no 
village headman had any right of renewal of his lease. The 
assessment w^as settled between the pargana officials, such as 
the mandloi or kanungo, representing the kamaishdar, and 
the cultivators’ representatives, such as the chaudharT. It 
was fixed at the highest bid, which it was the duty of the 
pargana officials to make as high as possible, and the interest 
of the cultivators’ representatives to keep as low as possible ; 
and the amount so settled was divided among the cultivators. 
The land revenue proper, or ainjamd, was, however, only a 
portion of the payments. Innumerable dues or cesses were 
Also levied, generally as a percentage of the ainjamd, which 
they sometimes almost equalled in amount. Mr. Elliott 
enumerates 42 different minor cesses which were paid in the 
Harda-Handia tract during the last ten years of Maratharule, 
and adds that there were still a few more which he could not 
ascertain with certainty. An interesting and detailed account 
of the Maratha revenue system is to be found in the 
Settlement Report of 1865, Chapter II, paras. 38 and follow- 
ing, to which the reader is referred for further information. 

196. When the Marathas extended their conquests to 
this District, they found that, while the 
^ar5tha'*ruie! country round Hoshangabad was in the 
hands of the Muhammadans of Bhopal, 
the rest of the District was ruled by Gond Rajas tributary to 
the Gond kingdoms of Mandla and Deogarh, or held in 
large estates and jagirs by the leaders of Gond and Korku 
tribes. In this outlying portion of their dominion the 
Marathas did not altogether destroy these chiefships. The 
Gond Baja of Makrai maintained a semi-independent position 
among the hills, and was subsequently acknowledged by the 
British Government as a Feudatory Chief, In the valley 
the Marathas were able to keep a tighter hold, and though 
the Gond Baj as of Fatehpur and Sobhapur were continued 
in possession of their country, their powers of sovereiimtv 
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were strictly limited. The tribal chieftaiiiiS occupying the 
Satpura hills around Pachmarhi were also allowed to remain 
in their jungles on a service tenure, under which they were 
required to keep the pathways over the hills free from 
marauders, so as to permit pilgrinis to visit the sacred 
shrine of Mahadeo in the Pachmarhi hills. Lower down the 
valley the Korku headmen of Damjipura' and Bairi 
retained their estates, but in the rest of the District the 
aboriginal leaders were shorn of their possessions. The 
Marathas did not create any large estates in their place, 
except in a very few instances as mudfi> or revenue-free grants 
for distinguished services. Beni Singli Subahdar, a Kanaujia 
Brahman, for his bravery in an assault on the Hoshangabad 
fort in 1705, was given the Bordha tdluka of 30 villages. 
The first governors of Harda. two brothers of the Bhuskute 
family, as a reward for their operations against the Makrai 
Raja, received six villages round Timarni free of revenue in 
perpetuity, and .seven others upon which a portion of the 
revenue was assigned to them. Daulat Rao Sindhia also 
gave the Bairi- estate of seven villages to a Path an 
Musalman as a reward for military services. But except for 
these instances, the Marathas leased out each village singly 
under the system of settlement described above. Mr. 
Elliott has given a graphic account of the tenure upon 
which these patels held, whic^ shows that both in theory 
and practice it was very insecure : ‘ Under the Maratha rule 

‘it is well known that the position of a malguzar was one 
‘which conferred no rights and had no stability. Whether 
‘ under the Bhonslas in Hoshangabad or under Sindhia in 
*Harda, when the amil made his yearly settlement, there was 
‘no reason whatever why he should make it for any given 
‘ village with the same man with whom he made it last 
^year. The patel not only had no legal right of renewal, but 

1 Transferred in |y04 to Nimar. 

^ Transferred in 189S to NimSr. 

8 Settlement Report, Chapter IV, para. 16. 
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^ the custom of renewing the lease was not even sufficiently 
^ prevalent or universal to create a qumi right, or to enlist 
‘public opinion strongly on the side of renewal. Of course, 
‘so long as there was no competition for the place, the amil 
^ had no motive for ousting the occupant ; but if anyone 
‘appeared and offered to pay a higher revenue, there was 
‘ nothing to restrain the amil from accepting his offer^ and 
‘making the village over to him. Inconsequence of this, the 
‘position was not much valued, and was easily thrown up; so 
'‘that the regular succession of patelship was attacked from 
‘ two sides, the amil being ready to oust the patel if he got 
‘ever so little advantage from it, or the patel being apt to 
‘ resign if he experienced ever so little loss.’ Among tenants 
no right of occupancy was recognised under the Maratha 
rule, either on the part of the ryot or the patel. There was 
no distinction between new and old cultivators, every one 
being only entitled to hold until someone outbid him ; and 
outbidding was the recognised form of ouster. ‘ It would 
‘probably have been thought a hardship,’ says Mr. Elliott/ 
‘ if the patel had ousted any Naboth of a cultivator, merely 
‘ to take his field himself, but I should doubt if any amil 
‘would have paid attention to the cultivator’s complaint.’ 
Moreover, while the management of the ryots was generally 
left with the patel, the kamaishdar or amil sometimes inter- 
fered by maintaining or ousting someone against his wishes. 
But although the tenant was without any recognised right of 
occupancy, in practice his position was a strong one, as it 
must always be when the demand is for cultivators to till the 
land, and not for land for cultivators to till. The agricultural 
population had not lost its migratory habits, and the very 
existence of the village depended on keeping the tenants in it. 

197.. The history of the early a.ssessments under British 
rule is complicated, and for two reasons a 
comparison of figures is apt to be mis- 
leading. In the first place, the area 

1 Settlement Report, Chapter IV, para, 68. 
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settled varied considerably at the different settlements. For 
while the Sohagpur, Hoshangabad and Seoni tahsils were 
ceded in 1818, Harda remained part of Gwalior until 1844, 
and its revenue history must be dealt with separately. 
Again, the Rajwara pargana, that is, the eastern half of the 
Sohagpur tahsll, was £|,ttached to the Narsinghpur District 
until 1827, while the Fatehpur Rajas continued to pay their 
revenue at Narsinghpur until 1830, when the whole of the 
Fatehpur estate, including the villages east of the DudhI, 
was assessed from Hoshangabad. In 1835 Narsinghpur,. 
Betul and Hoshangabad were incorporated in one District, 
and it was not until 1843 that the boundaries which existed 
at the time of the settlements of 1863-65 and 1891-96 were 
fixed. Some allowance, too, must be made for the resump- 
tion of mudfiSf or revenue-free grants. Secondly, in criticis- 
ing the high assessment of the early settlements, it must 
not be forgotten that they were based on a different 
principle of taxation, and that decrease in the share of assets 
claimed by Government accounts for a considerable propor- 
tion of the subsequent reductions of revenue. The first 
and second quinquennial assessments were made on the basis 
of leaving 15 per cent, of the assets for the lessee, and 
taking 85 per cent, for Government. At the third settle- 
ment tha share of Government was reduced to 80 per cent.» 
while this was again lowered tp 66 per cent, at the twenty 
years’ settlement. The standard fixed for Mr. Elliott’s 
settlement was half assets, but as will be shown hereafter, 
owing to an error in the assumption of the extent to which 
the tenants’ rents would rise, the share actually taken by 
Government was only 46 per cent. 

198. After the cession of 1818, two annual settlements 
were made as a temporary measure, 
appear to have been nearly the 
' same as the demand of the Bhonsla 

government and to have been ba.sed in the same way on the 
village papers and kSnungo’s estimates. In 182(> the Distnct; 
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became part of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, in 
the charge of the Agent to the Governor-General at Jubbul* 
pore, and the following year saw the first quinquennial 
settlement. The assessment of the Sohagpur pargana and a 
small part of Hoshangabad was made very judiciously by 
Mr. C. Fraser, and the demand of Rs. 38,000, being low 
enough to encourage increase of cultivation, required no 
subsequent reduction. The settlement of Seoul and the part 
of Hoshangab^ which had formerly belonged to Bhopal 
and was known as the Hoshangabad Peshkari,” was effected 
by Major D. Macpherson, and his work is stigmatised by 
Mr. Elliott as ‘ probably the worst settlement ever made. ’ 
‘‘The Peshkari” was depopulated and impoverished by 
years of Pindari oppression. But Major Macpherson seems 
to have been one of those sanguine men who held the 
opinion, common at that time, that the benefits of peace and 
security conferred by British rule would at once commend 
themselves to native feeling, and by attracting capital and 
population would cause a complete revolution in the state 
of things then existing. He at once raised the assessment 
of- the Peshkari from Rs. 36,200 to Rs. 63,700, an increase 
of nearly 76 per cent., and further provided for annual 
increments whereby payments in the fifth year of the set- 
tlement would be higher by 50 per cent, than in the first, and 
nearly treble those of 1820 A. D. The case of Seoni was even 
worse. * Major Macpherson,’ wrote Mr. Elliott. ‘ had chastised 
‘Hoshangabad with whips; Seoni he scourged with scorpions.’ 
It had escaped more than any other tract from the devasta- 
tions of the preceding years, and there was less uncultivated 
land to take up, and a smaller number of evicted tenants to 
return. It was thus less able to bear a great increase than 
Hoshangabad was, and even with the most sanguine 
views on the benefits of British rule, there was good 
reason to hesitate in adding at all to the revenue 
that the Marathas had collected. Yet Major Macpherson 
incf^ased the assessment from Bs. 96,000 to Rs. l,66,000t 
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and, following the same system of yearly increments, fixed 
the payments for 1825 at Rs. 2,02,000. This settlement at 
once broke down. Mr. Fraser revised the Seoni assess- 
ment in the very next year, reducing it to Rs. 1,38,000 
and abandoning the annual increments. The demand for 
Hoshangabad was similarly reduced in 1823 by Major 
Ouseley, who remitted practically the whole of the yearly 
increase. Even these remissions were not sufficient, and, in 
spite of strenuous and sometimes not too scrupulous efforts, 
collections invariably fell below the demand. The evils of 
thisunfortunateassessment were not confined to the currency 
of the settlement. It left its sting behind, by disturbing 
the proper relations of things, and making it hard to believe 
that the error could have been so great as it seemed to be. 
The history of the different settlements from this time shows 
nothing but one continuous course of reduction — the Settle- 
ment Officer each time thinking he had lowered the revenue 
sufficiently to make it light, and each time finding that he had 
not gone far enough; till at la.st, in the twenty years’ set- 
tlement, the proper amount was reached, and the downward 
tendency caused by a single over-assessment stopped. The 
moral aspect was even more deplorable than the economic. 
For the belief not unnaturally obtained that taxation to the 
last anna was the policy of the new Government. Major 
Macpherson’s settlement was, ii\fine, one of those tremendous 
mistakes, the effect of which many years of subsequent 
moderation and justice were hardly able to efface. 

199. In 1823 began the reign of Major J. R. Ouseley, 
which continued with one short interval 
Second and third until 1839. His name is Still a household 
settle- throughout the District, whfich owes 

its subsequent prosperity largely to his 
wisdom and judicious management. His first assessment, 
however, — the second quinquennial settlement of 1826, — 
showed that he had not yet thoroughly learnt how necessitry 
a light revenue is to encourage settlers and to promote 
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improvements. He lowered the assessment of Seoni, 
but only by about 5 per cent. ; and he actually increased 
the revenue in Hoshangabad and Sohagpiir, so that the total 
demand for the District was raised to Ks. 2,70,000, a slight 
enhancement of about 6 per cent, on the revised assessments 
of the first quinquennial settlement. It was still necessary 
to make annual remissions ; but at the third quinquennial 
settlement of 1831 Major Ouseley made large and sweeping 
reductions, lowering the revenue of Seoul by almost a half, 
and of the other two parganas by substantial amounts. 
Thus, though the Rajwara pargana, assessed at Rs. 41,000, 
was for the first time included in the settlement of this 
District, yet the total demand was lowered from Rs. 2,70,000 
to Rs. 2,29,000. 

200. In 1836 Major Ouseley made his third settlement — 
the twenty years’ settlement which 
actually remained in force until 1864. 
Except in Rajwara, the assessment was 
still further reduced, the total demand for the District 
being only Rs. 2,10,000. Though intended for so long a 
period as 20 years, this settlement seems to have had 
but a slender foundation of stati^^^tical facts. Rough measure- 
ments were made by amlnSy and all statistics of cultivated 
and culturable land, of rent and revenue rates, were deduced 
from them. It was popularly said that the amln climbed 
up a tree, and estimated all the land he could see, and 
malguzars made no secret of preventing them from visiting 
outlying fields, and so on. Mr. Elliott, criticising the 
accuracy of this work in the light of his own enquiries, 
remarked^ : ‘ They probably estimated the land chiefly 
* according to the cultivator’s statement of the seed he sowed 
^ on it, and, while their return of waste land and hill is wildly 
** incorrect, I am inclined to think that they made a very fair 
^ approach to accuracy in estimating cultivated land, though 
‘always a little below the true amount.’ But more important 


' Settlement Report# Chapter II# para. 54. 
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than statistical facts^ the ability of the assessing officer 
and his great local knowledge enabled him to give the 
District what it so long had needed, — a revenue fixed on 
light and equitable terms, and for a period long enough-to 
afford a fair return for the expenditure of labour and capital. 

" 201. In the same year the administration of this terri- 
tory was directly subordinated to the 
*** wchal^rule!"' Government of the North-West-Prov- 
inces and the Sadar Board of Revenue. 
This change and the departure of Major Ouseley in January 
1839 mark the end of patriarchal government in the 
District, and the beginning of the reign of law and nakshds. 
As far as personal character is concerned, the patriarchal 
system can hardly have had a better representative, and 
probably no District Officer will ever be half so popular as 
Wassly Sahib’’ was, or fulfil so thoroughly the native idea 
of perfection in a ruler. He lived among the people, enter- 
tained them in large parties, was a guest at their festivals, and 
shared in some of their ceremonies. His wife, Ganga Btbi, was 
a Brahman lady of Khatama. Justice was administered in 
a simple, untechnical manner, and even the jail prisoners 
obtained leave of absence for two or three months to- 
gether, and, being put on their honour, always came back,^ 
But among all this friendliness and mutual good feeling 
and sociability, there was a great deal of distress and 
suffering in the District, and it was a time of retrogression, 
or of verj” slow progress. This was partly attributable to* 
the unfortunate over-assessment, and partly to the mis- 
chievous habit of interference in everything, which is the 
bane of the patriarchal system. Capitalists were the 
especial victims of the protectors of the poor. Seed-grain 
was seized from the stores of merchants and distributed 
amongst cultivators ; prices were arbitrarily fixed ; exporta 
were prohibited ; money-lenders were compelled to make 
advances to insolvent cultivators, to submit to fixed rates 

i Mr. Blliott’f Settlement Kepori, Obepter 11, pare* 
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of interest, and/ finally, in many cases, to forego their 
profits on receipt of the principal; and so on. But in 
criticising this system of interference, the nature of the early 
settlements must not be overlooked. The margin of profit to 
the malguzar was so small that the departure of two or three 
cultivators was enough to ruin him and break down 
the settlement. ‘ For this reason,’ as Mr. Elliott wrote, ^ 
Hhe cultivator had to be “preserved;” dogs and traps 
‘were kept to ward off or to catch vermin, i.e.y creditors, 

‘ and he was fair sport only for persons with Govern- 
‘ment licenses.’ The early settlements, in fact, though 
nominally malguzari, were to all intents and purposes ryot- 
wari, and, as such, justified some degree of interference. 
Considering the want of population and capital at that 
time, it is probable that a regular ryotwari settlement 
would have been the best policy. As it was, with such a 
heavy assessment, a seini-ryotwari system was certainly 
the only way in which the revenue could be collected and 
the country kept from depopulation. It was the moderation 
of the twenty years’ assessment that made such interference 
unnecessary, and rendered possible the change from 
arbitrary government to the administration of law ; and it 
should not be forgotten that the author of that assessment, 
from which the wealth and prosperity of the District date, 
was Major Oiiseley, the rep resen tati/e of patriarchal rule. 

202. In 1844 the Harda-Handia tract was ceded by 
Sindhia, together with other territory, to 
meet the expenses of the Gwalior contin- 
gent, and was attached to the Hoshang-. 
abad District. The Nimawar pargana, north of the Nerbudda, 
was made over at the same time, but was returned to Sindhia 
in 1860, when the cession of Harda became absolute. The 
Harda-Handia tract was ceded as the equivalent of 
R.S. 1,29,000 a year, and Maratha collections of previous years 
had been as high as lls. 1,64,000. Captain Spence, however, 

1 SeitJement Report, Chapter II, para. 56. 
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to whom the settlement of the new territory was entrusted 
reduced the demand to Rs. This settlement, which 

was made on the village papers, continued in force for two 
years. In 1846, Captain Spence made a five years’ settle- 
ment, based on rough nieasurements by amlu^\ The assess- 
ment, which was fixed at Rs. 96, 000, was moderate and 
judicious, and under its influence Harda throve abundantly. 

203. Major Ouseley’s twenty years’ settlement expired 
in 1855, and in 1863 survey operations pre- 
* paratory to the new settlement were be- 
gun. The District has always maintained 
a patwari establishment, which is said to date from Gond rule, 
and was certainly kept up by the Marathas ; and this survey 
was made with the sight- vane and plane table by the village 
patwaris. But the need for instruction and constant change 
in the staff of patwaris, who often could not be persuaded to 
remain in their appointments for more than two or three 
months, made progress slow ; and when work was suspended 
by the disturbances of 1857, only 88 villages had been 
measured. In 1859 operations were resumed, and by the 
rains of 1863 the field -to-field survey of the District was 
completed. In the same year the revenue survey was com- 
menced. The whole cultivated valley was surveyed, village 
by village, to the foot of the hills, and map})ed on the scale 
of one inch to the mile, the work being finally concluded 
in 1866. 'Fhe assessment proper was entrusted to Mr. (now 
Sir Charles) Elliott, who took charge of the settlement in 
March 1863 and completed it in April 1865. Mr. Elliott 
began at the Diidhi river and worked westwards, and he 
was of opinion that the eastern parganas suffered some- 
what from the inexperience of the settlejnent staff, especially 
in the classification of soils. The total cost of the settle- 
ment was rather more than 2^ lakhs, of which 1^ lakhs were 
expended on survey. The report, to which frequent ref- 
erence has been made in this volume, is one of the moat 
interesting books relating to the Central Provinces, Mr. 
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Elliott found that during the past twenty-six years the 
District had prospered exceedingly ; the population had 
increased about one-third ; communications had improved, 
and a railway was being opened throughout the length 
of the District ; the export trade had increased, and the 
towns along the railway were rapidly becoming important 
centres of commerce ; prices had risen from a rate of 48 
seers of wheat per rupee to 16 seers, and were not likely 
ever to fall again below 32 seers ; cultivation had extended 
about two-thirds, and the high wages paid by the Railway 
company were enabling labourers to become cultivators, 
ami so creating an increasing competition for land ; the 
agricultural population, both malguzars and tenants, were 
a prosperous community with an ever rising standard of 
comfort ; and the land was generally fertile, yielding a good 
surplus of profit after payment of the expenses of cultiva- 
tion. All these considerations pointed to a substantial 
enhancement of the revenue. 

204. At that time principles of settlement were 
worked from the aggregate to detail, and 
the'Ssment. present from detail to aggre- 

gate. It was thus necessary to estimate 
the increase of revenue for the District as a whole, to dis- 
tribute that increase among the parganas, and again to 
distribute the pargana total among the individual villages. 
The basis of such an estimate must be a calculation of the 
rent-rates likely to be realised by malguzars. Mr. Elliott 
found that customary rates of rent per acre were unknown, 
each holding as a whole paying a fixed sum, which varied 
much from village to village and from holding to holding 
without regard to the extent and fertility of the land. 
He could, therefore, obtain no assistance from existing rents 
in fixing fair rent-rates per cultivated acre for each class of 
soil He also discarded two guides which were then prescrib- 
ed to Settlement Officers, namely, plough-rates and produce- 
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rates; — the first as combining the uncertainty of renters tes 
with uncertainty of area ; the second as depending on t<JO 
many assumptions of average produce, average price, and so 
on, to be at all trustworthy in calculating the rent of a single 
holding. Having rejected these methods, the three guides 
which he followed in framing his assevssment were the revenue 
rate of the former settlement, the existing average rent-rate, 
and soil-rates. The revenue rate at the twenty years’ settle- 
ment was estimated at 10 annas per cultivated acre. The 
extension of cultivation to inferior land, which had 
diminished the siwai assets from fallow and waste, and 
the reduction in the Government share from two-thirds to 
one-half of the total assets, pointed to a decrease in the 
revenue rate, whilst the increase of population, the com- 
petition for land and the rise in prices pointed to an 
increase. Balancing these varying factors, he considered 
that the same revenue rate of 10 annas per cultivated 
acre would be a fair standard to assume. It was next 
for him to consider the extent to which rents would be 
raised. He found that during the twenty years’ settlement 
there had been a slight fall. The reason for this was 
that while the size of almost every holding had been 
increased, its rent had generally been allowed to remain the 
same, partly through the malguzars' ignorance of their 
rights, partly because of the difficulty of enhancement under 
the law of the Territories, but still more from a certain loft- 
iness and largeness induced by prosperity, which scorned 
the idea of haggling about an anna per acre less or more. 
On the other hand, the rise in prices, creating competition 
for land, had only begun very recently, when the impending 
settlement naturally deterred malguzars from disturbing the 
existing rental. After a careful consideration of the local 
conditions, especially the migratory character of the popula- 
tion, he assumed that he might expect a general, rise in rents 
of four annas in the rupee, and this would give a |;eneial rent- 
rate of R. l-3-5j half of which would just about equal his • 
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former estimate of a revenue rate of 10 annas per cultivated 
acre. Having thus decided approximately the revenue rate 
to be assessed on the whole District, he proceeded to distrib- 
ute this assessment over the individual villages by means of 
soil rates. His simple classification of soils, which recognised 
only four classes, is described in the chapter on Agriculture. 
To estimate corresponding rent-rates was more difficult. 
The rule of thumb by which rents were then fixed, made it 
possible to produce a satisfactory number of precedents 
for any rate from 8 annas to 2 rupees for any class of soil. 
But the soil rates finally adopted by him, as representative 
of the great mass of the villages of the valley, were R. 1-8 
per acre for the first class, R. 1-4 for the second, R. 1 
for the third and R. 0-8 for the fourth. The i)atwaris’ 
rent-rolls showed the existing rent-rate with fair accuracy ; 
and by comparing it with his soil-rates he was able to decide 
what increase of rents was likely to occur, and what would be 
a fair assessment of the village upon this assumption. Pro- 
ceeding upon these principles, Mr. Elliott raised the land- 
revenue assessment of the District, as then constituted, from 
Rs.3, 10,000 to Rs. 4,14,000, excluding the valuation of revenue 
assignments from both figures, or to Rs. 4,28,000, includ- 
ing this valuation in the latter figure. I’he increase was thus 
35 per cent, on revenue-paying villages, giving a revenue 
rate of R. 0-9-G per cultivated acre. This assessment was 
undoubtedly light, even for the basis upon which it was made, 
but while criticising it, the Chief Commissioner accepted it 
as reasonable on these grounds : ' Hoshangabad lies lower 

‘down the Nerbudda valley than Jubbulpore, Damoh and 
‘ Narsinghpur ; its corn-producing tracts are nearer to the 
‘ corn-consuming tracts of Malwa and Khandesh, yet its 
‘ revenue falls at 9^ annas per acre of cultivated area, while 
‘the revenue of the three Districts above named falls at llj 
‘annas or over 11^- annas per acre. This disparity would 
‘at first seem unexplainable. Indeed, the position of 
^ Hoshai^fabad nearer to the western Districts, where high 
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* prices prevail, and on a railway w hich connects it with 

* Khandesh and Bombay, would have warranted an expecta- 

* tion that the lands of Hoshangabad could and should pay 
*a higher land revenue than the lands lying east of 

* Hoshangabad on the Nerbudda river ; but the officiating 

* Chief Commissioner believes the explanation to be this : — 

* Hoshangabad has for the past 2(5 years paid a very light 

* revenue. There is in this District such an ample supply 
'* of waste land that rents cannot rise in proportion to the 
‘rise in the value of produce. If landlords were to raise 

* their rents suddenly and largely, their tenants would 
^quickly betake themselves to the wastes of Hoshangabad 
^or the neighbouring District of Niniar. In view of these 
‘considerations, the Settlement Officer and yourself judged, 
‘and in the officiating Chief (Commissioner’s opinion you 
‘rightly judged, it unwise to raise the revenue suddenly to 
‘the full share of the gross produce of the land which 
‘Government may have a right to demand and which in 
‘some parts of India it does actually take.’ Not only, how- 
ever, was the original assessment very light, but it turned out 
much lighter than it was ever intended to be. It has been 
shown that the assessment was based upon the assumption 
that rents would rise 25 per cent. But w'hen rents were 
adjusted after its announcement, the acrtual enhancement 
made by the proprietors was 3i2 per cent. The result was 
that the assessment absorbed only 46 per cent, of the assets, 
instead of the standard of 50 per cent, fixed for the District. 
In view of this unexpected rise in rents, the Settlement 
Officer was authorized by Government to revise the assess- 
ment, but he considered that the importance of emphasizing 
its finality was greater than the importance of the revenue 
lost to Government, and so nothing was done. The asses 9 - 
ment was thus notoriously lenient when it was introduced, 
whilst the rapid development of the District with the 
opening of the railway increased its leniency year by 
year. 
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205. The tliirty years’ settlement was distinguished 
by the conferral of proprietary and occu- 
The growth of ten- pancy rights, in accordance with the 
rights. e t a r y jforth-West Government’s proclamation 
of 1854 and Act X of 1859. The in- 
stability of the patel’s position under the Marathas 
has already been described. After the annexation, the 
British Government, finding that there was no permanency 
of tenure and that a patel was ousted or changed as easily 
as the lessee of a ferry, ruled that no proprietary right 
existed. It was specifically declared that the settlement 
of a village conferred no right of renewal, sale, or sub- 
lease, and many patel s were ousted for transferring their 
villages without the sanction of the authorities. Under the 
heavy assessments that followed, relinquishments were 
numerous, competition was destroyed, and it was only with 
difficulty that any one, or at least any capitalist, could be 
induced to take up a village. It is a significant fact that 
the post of village accountant was preferred to that of patel. 
Up to this time, the only tenures which were at all perma- 
nent were those of the Rajas and the mudfiddrs, who alone 
could claim to be landlords in the modern sense of the 
term ; and it is noteworthy that the cultivator’s rights of 
occupancy in a revenue-free village were popularly considered 
inferior to his rights in a revenue-paying village. The 
twenty years’ settlement, however, with its light assess- 
ment, and the prosperity which ensued, entirely altered 
the value of land and the estimation in which it was 
held ; and Captain Spence’s five years’ settlement in Harda 
had the same effect there. No case occurred in which 
default had to be punished by ouster, and private transfer 
was extremely rare. The long continuous . holding for 
thirty years gave a sense of permanency, and the profits of 
agriculture induced a considerable outlay of capital, which 
is the best proof of active agricultural possession. Nothing, 
then, could have been more opportune than the bestowal 

16 
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of proprietary rights, rewarding past endeavour and 
encouraging ^ future improvements. The gift was, in fact, 
estimated as equivalent to the investment of 50 lakhs of 
capital in the land. It is thus somewhat extraordinary to 
read that in some cases the offer of proprietary right was 
refused by Gond and Korku patels, because they would not 
undertake the responsibility of paying any revenue, how- 
ever light, for a fixed term of years. . The proclamation of 
flB54 laid down that zannndari right was to be conferred ‘ on 
'such persons as may appear to have the best right to such 
'a gift, either from having had long possession, or from 
'their having since the cession brought estates in their 
' possession into cultivation, and regularly paid the Govern- 
' ment demand on them.’ It would thus seem that long 
possession was intended to imply possession from a time 
previous to the cession, which, except in the case of the 
mudfiddrs, was practically unknown. As Mr. Elliott point- 
ed out, the authorities of the North-West failed to appre- 
ciate the extreme youthfulness of the Nerbudda valley and 
the mutability of tenure that had prevailed, ^lust as in 
' America,’ he said, * 'a church seventy years old is a monument 
' of venerable antiquity, so here the memory reaches a very 
' shoi;t way back, and a small period of time covers as much 
' mental space as many centuries do in the ancient communi- 
'ties of the Doab.’ But as no n^iniraum period of possession 
was actually specified, and possession had been uninterrupted 
since the twenty years’ settlement, ‘ no embarrassment,’ as 
he remarks with some naivete, ‘ was caused as to the 
' interpretation of these terms. ’ The settlement of claims 
was generally simple. It had hitherto been the practice for 
a village to be leased to a single individual, and this 
individual alone was ordinarily given the proprietary right. 
The cases in which other members of the patel’s family 
claimed a share were few in number, a plot of land for 
maintenance being commonly preferred. This custom is 
1 Settlement Report, Chapter IV, para. 31. 
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not yet extinct, and it is charactWistic of the District that 
there has been no minute subdivision of proprietary rights. 
206. On the large estates, where it had been customary 


Sub-proprietors. 


to lease out n»ost of the villages, a dual 
right of proprietorship had to be con- 


sidered. For some time after the cession Government had 


followed the Maratha policy of non-interference ; but subse- 
quently the idea had grown up that protection was in some 
cases desirable, and in 1841 a sub-settlement had been made 


with the lessees of the four Gond Rajas of Sohagpiir, which 
the Rajas were required to confirm. Many of these lessees 
had thus acquired a strong position in their villages, both by 
long possession and by Government interference. The Sadar 
Board was of opinion that a system of sub-settlement was 
disadvantageous alike to the revenue and to the interests 
of the estate and the people, and directed that, as far as 
possible, the absolute and exclusive proprietary right of one 
party or the other should be recognised. Mr. Elliott, however, 
found that the Board’s instructions were unworkable and 


unfair to both parties ; and the rule finally adopted was, that 
where a lessee, holding uninterruptedly by unwritten leases, 
or without a written renewal at each succession, could prove 
antiquity of tenure, or where he had been the original founder 
of the village or had refounded it after the Pindari raids, 
then he was entitled to sub-proprietary rights. This rule 
was construed liberally by Mr, Elliott, wlio conferred inferior 
proprietary rights in 128 villages. Out of the 220 villages in 
the Hoshangabad estates of the four Gond Rajas, an inferior 
proprietor was, in fact, recognised in no less than 101. 

207. There remain the “ cultivators with proprietary 
^ ^ rights,” or mdlik-makhuzas. Four classes 

were recognised at the thirty years’ settle- 
ment, and assessed on different principles. In the first clasp 
were the relations of the patePs family who had accepted a 
plot of land in lieu of a share in the village. The second 
consisted of patels who had resigned or made over their 
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malguzari rights to another, on condition of retaining a certain 
portion of land for their maintenance. The third contained 
the owners of revenue-free holdings which had been resumed 
and assessed. In the fourth were included all the lessees of 
the Gond Rajas, who, although not granted an inferior pro- 
prietary status in their villages, were by long possession con- 
sidered to be entitled to a proprietary right in their own 
home farm. Yet another class of cases was contemplated by 
the Sadar Board, which directed that if the claim to pro- 
prietary right in .the village was not a strong one, ea ch cul- 
tivator should be made proprietor of his own holding. But 
Mr. Elliott’s interpretation of “long possession'’ as posses- 
sion during the cuiTency of the twenty years’ settlement, 
practically excluded the possibility of such cases. ‘ No claims 
* of the kind,’ he wrote, ‘ ‘ were ever brought forward By culti- 
^ vators, nor does the idea appear to have even crossed their 
‘ minds that any amount of duration could change cultivat- 
' ing occupancy into proprietary right.’ 


208 . 

Bight of occupancy. 


The position of the cultivator under Maratha 
rule, alike in its strength and weakness, 
continued unaltered for some time after 
the cession. But under the patriarchal system the whole 
weight of the District Officer’s influence was thrown into 
the scale on the cultivator’s side, while the traditional 
policy of the North- Westerif Provinces Government was 
protection of the ryot against the patel. The idea was 
thus fostered that the tenant had some right of occupancy 
in the land which he cultivated. Mr. Elliott traces 
the growth of this claim as follows*^ : * It is probable 
‘ that the true cause of the strength of the cultivator’s claim 
^ to occupancy is the under-population of the country. As 

* long as there is no competition for land, but free room for 

* every new comer, and for every one who wishes to extend 
^ his cultivation,, so long the patel has no object in ousting a. 

i Settlement Repoit, Chapter IV, para. S8« 

> Settlement Eeport, Chapter IV, para. 61. 
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^cultivator. So long as there is a competition for labour, and 
^everj" cultivator feels that he is rather obliging his patel 
''than otherwise by settling or remaining in the .village, and 
‘'that by removing he can inflict on him a heavy loss, so long 
‘there can be no risk of his being ousted. This is still the 
'case in Bhopal and Charwa and other surrounding countries, 
'and it has only just ceased to be the case in the Hoshangabad 
'District. So long as this period lasts, the cultivator never is 
'ousted, — and hence springs up the idea that he has a right not 
‘to be ousted, an immemorial right, “ whereof the memory of 
‘man runneth not to the contrary” to occupy and hold the 
‘land as long as he pays the rent.’ Mr. Elliott himself denied 
the existence of any “ rights ” whatever, maintaining that the 
cultivators’ claim was merely the opinion of one class of the 
people as to bow they ought to be treated, that opinion 
being based on the way in which they were treated a little 
time back. The introduction of Act X of 1850 imposed 
the twelve years’ rule of occupancy. It was found, how- 
ever, in this District that while a dehi cultivator, or 
resident of the village, was thought to have a better claim 
to occupancy than a 'pdhiy or resident of another village, 
no distinction was made between old and new cultivators, 
beyond the vague sentiment which alway.s exists in the 
agricultural mind, that what is old should be maintained. 
Mr. Elliott accordingly proposed that occupancy right 
should be given to all alike, a recommendation which, if 
accepted, would have made an enormous difference in the 
subsecpient history of the District. In introducing the Act, 
Mr. Elliott gave it a very wide interpretation. All the 
land cultivated by a ryot of long standing was ordinarily 
recorded as occupancy, irrespective of the date at which it 
had been brought into cultivation. Holding, too, that if a 
-cultivator could be ousted from his pasture land, he might 
as well be ousted altogether, Mr. Elliott allowed occupancy . 
rights in one acre of grass fallow for every three under the 
plough. 
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209. Rents for cultivators’ tenures were at this timo 
ordinarily paid in cash. But there alsa 
Khot and batai. existed two systems of payments in kind 

which, though then scarcely known, were so widely extended 
during the currency of the settlement, and so generally 
abused, as ultimately to require repression. The first of 
these is known as hhot, under which a tenant agrees to 
pay a fixed quantity of grain as the rent of the land taken 
by him. This system is not pernicious in itself ; but in thia 
District, owing to the high amount of grain fixed for pay- 
ment, it resulted in the severest form of pressure upon the 
tenant. At the time of the thirty years’ settlement the 
practice of khot was limited to a few villages in Harda ; but, 
during its currency, as the competition for land increased, 
it became very common all over the Harda tahsil, and 
spread right up the valley. At the settlement of 1891-96 
the usual rate was 6 rndnin of wheat in Harda, and 2 in 
Hoshangabad for one mdni of land. Such a rent, amounting 
to Rs. 7-8-0 and Rs. 5 per acre, was found to be excessive, 
and poor harvests had resulted in irrecoverable arrears. 
Reasonable cash payments were accordingly substituted, 
and a clause prohibiting khot was inserted in the Record of 
Rights. The other system was the custom, known as batai or 
hatia, of fixing the rent as a share of the produce. The 
proportion demanded was almost invariably one half. The 
landlord gave the land and advanced the seed-grain ; the 
tenant used his own bullocks, and supplied his labour ; 
after the crop was reaped, the seed-grain was returned to 
the landlord with interest at 50 per cent., the hired labour 
employed in reaping was paid, the dues of the village 
servants were given, and the balance was divided equally 
between the landlord and the cultivator. This also 
amounted to a heavy rent, but had the advantage that it 
varied with the yield of the season. Provided that the share 
of the produce demanded as rent is kept low, there is no 
objection to the system in principle ; but practicaUy the 
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cultivator becomes the servant of his landlord, and it is note- 
worthy that land was only taken on such terms by impover- 
ished cultivators. When the thirty years’ settlement was 
made, little except sir^ or home-farm land, was leased on 
hoitai^ but subsequently the rapid extension of the system 
made it necessary to notify the District undei section 53 
of the Tenancy Act of 1883,* which was applied to Harda 
and Seoni in 1891 and to the two eastern tahsils in 1893. 
At re-settlement fair cash rents were fixed for such holdings. 
But it is still common for land to be leased to sub-tenants or 
tenants of hit on batai. 

210. The currency of the settlement was a period of un- 
paralleled prosperity. In the first place 
Currency of the bestowal of proprietary rights on 

malguzars and of occupancy rights on 
protected tenants expanded credit and inflated the value of 
land. More important still, the opening of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, which runs through the middle of the 
rich valley from end to end, completely revolutionised trade. 
In place of the difficult and comparatively local road traffic 
with Central India and Berar, there suddenly arose an 
immense and apparently assured export trade to Bombay 
and the markets of Europe, and the increase in the facilities 
for the disposal of surplus produce was naturally accom- 
panied by a great and general influx of wealth. Exports 
increased fourfold, and the prices of agricultural produce 
doubled. The population rose by about one-fifth. The 
occupied area expanded 18 per cent., the cultivated area' 
31 per cent., and the cropped area nearly 29 per cent. 
The profits of agriculture were large ; for the cost of culti- 
vation and of living had not increased fari pcutm with the 
prices of produce. Some idea of the augmented value of 
land may be obtained from the consideration that the 
average rental for ordinary tenants rose from R. 0-13-9 to 
R. 1-11-10 per acre. The persons to benefit by this changi" 

1 Sec. 62 of the Act of 1898. 
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were the malguzars and the protected tenants. It wati 
estimated by Mr. Sly that the malgiizars’ assets increased 
during this period from under 10 lakhs to nearly 16 J lakhs^ 
while the Government demand for land revenue remained 
practically unaltered. Thus the assessment, from the first 
unduly lenient, now amounted to only 29 per cent, of the 
assets. Similarly the rents of the protected tenants, who 
had shared to the full in the new prosperity, had been 
but imperceptibly enhanced. On the other hand, though 
the general doubling of the rent-rates of ordinary tenants 
probably no more than represented the increased value of 
the land, in many cases their rents had been trebled, they 
were oppressed by the pernicious systems of khot and batai^ 
and rack-renting was common. It was thus apparent that 
the basis of the new settlement should be, firstly, increase of 
the Government demand ; secondly, enhancement of the 
protected tenants’ rent-rates ; and thirdly, the reduction of 
the excessive payments of the unprotected tenants. The 
manner in which this revision was effected will now be 
described. 

211. The thirty years’ settlement expired in 1894-95. 

Preparatory to the re-assessment, a 
Settlement of general survey was undertaken. The 
snrvey. survey made at the previous settlement 

by village patwaris could not be expected 
to be accurate, while the necessary annual corrections had 
been neglected. The small scale revenue survey subse- 
quently effected by the Imperial Survey Department was of 
course useless for purposes of re-settlement. It was thus 
necessary to re-survey the District on the scale of 16 inches 
to the mile. A preliminary traverse was made by the 
Survey of India Department which was completed in 1890, 
at a cost of Rs. 25 per square mile. In the meantime the 
cadastral field-to-field survey was commenced in 1889 
under the .superintendence of Mr. T. H. Dunne, Snrvey of 
India Department. Bach patwan was required to stirvey the 
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villages of his own circle, and constant checks were made 
by a special staff of Revenue Inspectors, working under 
Mr. Dunne. The work was of exceptional difficulty in the 
wild tracts of the Satpura hills, where the patwaris contin- 
ually deserted. The whole survey, together with the 
preparation of the village land records, was completed by 
1891, the total cost being Rs. 85,000 or about Rs. 31 to the 
square mile. In the autumn of 1891 Mr. F. G. Sly i.c.s. 
was posted to the District as Settlement Officer. His 
interesting report, to which this volume has frequently been 
indebted, gives a full and clear account of the subsequent 
operations. 

212. The revision of the assessment was based on the 
soil-unit system now prescribed in the 
Central Provinces. The classification 
of the soils and the factors ultimately 
determined are described in the chapter on Agriculture. 
Three guides were followed ; the results of crop experiments, 
the incidence of existing rent-rates, and the opinion of the 
cultivators. The experiments available were not sufficiently 
numerous, except in wheat land, to be of much value. An 
examination of existing rent-rates also gave but little 
assistance ; the rents paid by protected tenants varied 
almost as arbitrarily then as at the time of the thirty 
years’ settlement, while more than one class of soil was 
usually included in each holding. The last guide thus 
proved by far the most valuable, and the determination 
of soil factors was for the most part based on local opinion. 
The ultimate basis of the valuation of land was a comparison 
between the payments of the various classes of tenants. It 
was considered that the average rise in the ordinary tenants’ 
rent-rates fairly represented the rise in the value of 
land ; and that as that rise had been just about 100 per cent, 
during theuurrency of the settlement, it would be theoretically 
Justifiable to doable the payments of the protected tenants. 
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The desirability of approximating protected to unprotected 
rates was a further important consideration. It was seen 
that the advantage hitherto enjoyed by protected tenants 
had generally made for evil. It had resulted in their ouster 
and the purchase of their holdings by moneylenders ; it had en- 
couraged sub- letting, which was widely prevalent, so that the 
actual cultivator received no protection at all ; it was unjust 
to the malguzar, for it deprived him of a reasonable expansion 
of his income ; and it was unjust to the State, because it re- 
duced the land revenue. An enhancement of 100 per cent., 
however, would have obviously been too severe, and the orders 
of Government issued on the preliminary tahsil reports direct- 
ed that an increase of 50 per cent, should be regarded as 
the maximum. At the same time, w'hile unprotected rates 
were generally to be left as they were, a rectification of glaring 
inequalities in individual case.s, which would usually take the 
form of reducing excessive rents, was clearly necessary. On 
these general principles the standard rate per soil unit was 
deteiTTiined. But here again local conditions were not neg- 
lected. The District was divided into twenty-two assessment 
groups, and for each group a separate standard rate was fixed, 
with due regard to its position and natural features, the char- 
acter of its villages, its communications and trade, the rise in 
prices, the area in cultivation and the character of the crops 
grown, the social condition of the malguzars and tenants, their 
indebtedness, and so on. Similar but more minute consider- 
ations were then applied to each village, according to which a 
village rate was also fixed. The majority of the standard 
rates were between 0*00 and 1*10 annas; the highest was 1*20, 
while the low'est was 0*45 of an anna in the Bordha group, 
which, however, does not afford a true basis for comparison, 
owing to the special method of its assessment. The sanction- 
ed village rates varied between the wide limits of a minimum 
of 0*30 of an anna in a few w iid jungle clearings, and a maxim- 
um of 1*50 annas in the rich heavily-rented villages of 
Harda. 
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213. The valuation of the land at the sanctioned rates^ 


The fixation of 

rents. 

from the rates. 


was entered in the ryotwari abstracts and 
assessment statement as the ‘ ‘ deduced 
rental,” that is, the rental value deduced 
This deduced rental is an accurate valuation 


of the land so far as the soil factors and rates have been 


accurately determined, but in the assessment it formed only 
the basis of the actual valuation. ‘The deduced rental,’ 


remarked Mr. Sly,' ‘ may be a fairly accurate measure of 

* the rent-paying capacity of the land, but the assessment 

* has also to be framed with reference to the capacity of the 
‘ individual holding the land, who will have to pay the assess- 
‘ ment and he was at pains to form a separate judgment, 
backed by local knowledge, in every single case, and to prevent 
the fixation of rents from degenerating into a mechanical 
application of the deduced rental. Thus, in particular, to- 
avoid large per saltum enhancements, the rents of protected 
tenants were usually not increased by more than one-third and 
so fell short of tlic deduced rental ; while, on the other hand,, 
as the village rate was fixed wdth regard to the increase which 
it was advisable to make in the payments of protected ten- 
ants rather than to the actual value of the land, the rents of 
nine- tenths of the ordinary holdings wore, even after reduc- 
tion, higher than the deduced rental. It must be remembered 
too that, as the law stood then, tlie Settlement Officer had 
no power to reduce the rent of such holdings without the con- 
sent of the malguzar ; and it required much careful explana- 
tion to show them that it could not be to their true advantage 
to keep on the roll a rent incapable of regular realisation, upon 
which the Government assessment would be based and would 


have to be paid, whether the rent w^as realised or not. Mr. 
Sly was further deterred by the orders of the Local Adminis- 
tration, received in the middle of the settlement, that reduc- 
tions should be confined strictly to those rents which heavy 
debt or arrears clearly showed to be excessive. Thus many 


i Set tU meat Report, para. 96. 
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high rents were allowed to stand, which, as the subsequent 
abatement proceedings unmistakably proved, would better 
have been reduced. The following table will show at a 
glance the effect of the revision on the average rates paid 
by different classes of tenants : — 



1 Rent-rato per acre. 



Total rise 

Clftss of tenant. 

At 80 
years’ 
settle* 
inent. 

Prior to 
revifiioii . 

After 

revision. 

Rise in rate 
during 
period of 

1 settlement. 

Enhance* 

inent 

Imposed at 
revision . 

over rates 
Imposed at 
80 vears’ 
settlement. 


R. A. P. 

R. A. P. 

i 

R. A. P 

! 1 

1 Per cent. | 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Absolute occupancy . . j 

(» 15 G 

1 0 '2 

1 5 1 I 

4 


so 

Occupancy 

0 15 4 

1 0 3 

1 .1 5 

6 

10 

20^ 

Ordinary 

U 13 9 i 

1 11 10 

1 t: 10 

102 

— 18 

06 

All cl.'t^ses 

0 14 11 1 

1 4 0 

1 5 1 

! 

34 5^ ! 

1 



In considering these figures it must be remembered that the 
class of soil cultivated by ordinary tenants is generally infe- 
rior to that of protected holdings, as is evidenced by the 
lower rate paid by them at the time of the thirty years’ settle- 
ment. The small apparent increase of 4 per cent, in the rent- 
rate of absolute occTipancy holdings is almost wholly due to 
changes in the area, and not to enhancement. Finally, it 
will be seen that the net result of enhancing the payments of 
protected tenants, and of reducing the payments of ordinary 
tenants, was to make an increase of only 5^ per cent, in the 
average rent-rate of all classes taken together. The rental 
revision was, in fact, an equalisation of rates rather than a 
general enhancement. Thus the all-round rate was only 
41 per cent, higher than at the 30 years’ settlement, as com- 
pared with a rise of 100 per cent, in prices; and out of this 
increase of 41 percent., 34 per cent, had been imposed by the 
malguzars themselves, practically upon one class of tenant only. 


21 4. No proper comparison could be made with the valu- 
ation of the holdings of plot-proprietors 
at the 30 years’ settle- 
^ ment ; for at that time only the area 
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which actually paid revenue was assessed, and the greater por- 
tion was held revenue free from the malguzarsin lieu of a share 
in the village or for some other reason. At the re-settlement 
of 1891-96 the value of land so held was debited to the malgU- 
zars as against Government, and every mdlik-makbuza plot was 
assessed. The valuation was deduced from the soil factors and 
the village rate, and worked out at an average of R. 1-7-9 per 
acre. Out of the valuation so deduced only 59 per cent, was 
taken as the actual revenue ; the plot-proprietors were thus 
allowed 41 per cent, of the valuation in recognition of their 
position as proprietors, and not tenants. This revenue is 
collected by the malguzars as the agents of Government, and, 
in consideration of this service, a drawback varying from 10 
to 20 per cent, of the assessment was allowed them. The area 
held by village servants and by tenants holding rent-free or 
at privileged rates from the proprietors was also valued at the 
deduced rent, the average being R. 1-5-5 per acre. 

215. The sir or home- farm lands of the malguzars were 
also valued on the same principles as 
^z^SiV^home farm.* Were adopted for the fixation of tenants’ 
rents. The ordinary village rate was 
usually applied, and separate sir rates were only taken in 252 
villages out of a total of 1445. The village rates were selected 
with special reference to the existing rental of the protected 
tenants, and were considerably below the true value of the 
village lands, as shown by the payments of ordinary tenants. 
The valuation of the home farm at the village rate was there- 
fore a very great concession to the malguzars, extending to 
them the specially liberal treatment given by Government 
to protected tenants. The comparatively few villages in 
which a special rate was taken for the home farm in excess 
of the ryoti rate, were generally those in which it had been 
necessary to take an unusually low village rate in order to 
avoid too large an enhancement for protected tenants^ while 
there was a substantial area held by prdinary tenants at 
a much higher rate. In no single case a rate taken for 
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the home farm higher than that at which the ordinary tenants 
of the village held. In some villages much of the home-farm 
area is leased out to sub>tenants at high rates^ much exceeding 
those paid even by ordinary tenants, but the valuation was 
not increased on that account. The fact that the area so 
leased fetched a rental of Rs. 85, (XX), but was only valued at 
Rs. 38,000, is sufficient proof of the leniency of the assessment. 
The total valuation fell at R. 1-8-2 per acre, as against 
the average tenant rate of R. 1-5-1. But the home-farm land 
is almost invariably the best in the village, and a greater 
proportion of it is situated in the plain than in the poor 
jungle villages, so that these rates afford no true basis for 
comparison. The real incidence of the home-farm valuation 
was lower than the tenant incidence. 


216. In addition to the income received by a malguzar 


Siwai or misceN 
laneoua income. 


from the cultivation of land by himself 
or his tenants, he obtains sonie profits 


from the forests, waste land, tanks and 


other sources. This miscellaneous income is known as siwai. 


It is not generally of much importance, but in the jungle 
villages it sometimes amounts to a substantial proportion 
of the assets. Its value was ascertained by questioning the 
landlords, examining their account books, if they produced 
any, and verifying their statements by reference to any 
official records available. The usual procedure was to call 
upon the malguzar to state the amount of such income, and 
to accept his statement, unless it was manifestly unfair. 
The estimate of siwai income at the thirty years’ settlement 
was Rs. 16,500, and had been most unequally assessed. 
The average annual income of the last few years was now 
fixed at Rs. 54,500, which made full allowance for all the 
items that were uncertain. In the actual valuation for 


assessment purposes, a large deduction was again made, and 
only Bs. 32,700 were taken. The fluctuating nature of this 
income was thus most liberally considered ; and there can be 
no doubt that the estimate considerably understated the 
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real income. The principal items included were timber, 
mahua, grass, firewood and other forest produce. 

217. “ Old fallow ” — that is, land which has been fallow 

for three or more years — was not included 
Fallows^ami eicmp- cultivated area, and so was not as- 

sessed. But in holdings with an unneces- 
sarily large proportion of old fallow, enhancement up to, but 
not exceeding, the deduced rent was freely made ; while 
existing rents in excess of the deduced rent were main- 
tained. Such cases were common in the Harda tahsil, 
where it is customary for tenants to maintain private 
grazing grounds. Near large towns too a seller of milk 
takes land on rent for grazing purposes, and not for 
cultivation. Other somewhat more numerous cases 
occurred where a tenant of a plain village had taken a 
piece of land in a jungle village, with the object of 
grazing his cattle both on this land and on the common 
village grazing ground. Land on which grass is grown 
to be cut for hay was treated as land under crop, and not 
as old fallow. Land that had been fallow for less than 
three years was classified as being under cultivation, and 
was valued in the same way as land under crop. Due 
consideration, however, was shown in the assessment of 
holdings containing a large proportion of poor soil which 
cannot bear continuous cropping. Exemptions from assess- 
ment were allowed for improvements made since the preced- 
ing settlement ; for groves open to the public, from which 
no income was derived ; and for land used for growing grass for 
the cultivators’ own cattle, and not for sale. Improvements 
of a durable nature were very few, including only the embank- 
ment of land and the construction of wells. The area of 
embanked land was only 2900 acres, and as the soil factor was 
the same as for unembanked land, no special exemption was 
necessary. Wells numbered 1313 in all, most of which had 
been constructed principally to give drinking water. The 
holders of groves had been given proprietary right at the thirty 
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years’ settlement, as revenue-free grantees. Their Hatus 
was maintained, while new groves, fulfilling the necessary con- 
ditions were also exempted. Finally the concession in favour 
of grass reserves was substantial ; for most malguzars and ten- 
ants cultivating large holdings keep a patch of land to grow 
hay for their cattle. The total exemptions under all the 
heads amounted to Rs. 26,000 on 24,000 acres. 

218. The actual assets of the maiguzar or village pro- 
prietor thus include payments of plot- 
Total assets. proprietors, tenants’ rents, the valuation 
of the land held by himself and by privileged tenants, and 
the siwai income. The following table shows in full detail 
the assets as they stood before and after revision, and at the 
thirty years’ settlement : — 




At ilu years’ 
settlement 

liefiiro 

revision.* 

After 

revision. 



Kh. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Plot proprietors 

8,306 

8*564 

18,221 

Pay men tH of 

Absolute occupancy tenants. 

Occupancy tenants 

3,77,580 

1,36,655 

3.14,920 

3,11,278 

4, 11, 139 

3,71430 


, Ordinary tenants 

. 2,25,812 

5,12,917 

4,21*299 

Kental valuation of home farm and privi- 
leged holdings 

Siwai income 

: 2,25,775 

16,473 

4,64,185 

:12,693 

4,64*185 

32,693 


Total 

9,90,601 

16,44*557 

17,18,955 

Increase over preceding settle- \ actual 
ment /percent. 


6*53*956 

-f66 

7,28*354 

+74 


Thus it will be seen that the operations of this settlement only 
added Rs. 74,398 to the assets, which gives the small uietease 
of 4^ per cent.; and, as compensation, the security of theimts 
was greatly improved by equalising to some extent the pay- 
ments of all classes of tenants. During the intocval batwehn 
the framing of the assessment and its annoiitteemeii£;^aoin.e 
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small changes had to be made, and the amount on which the 
revenue demand was ultim^itely based, was Rs. 17,21,421. 

219. The standard of assessment prescribed by the 
Government of India was that the land 

The aMessment of revenue should ordinarily not be less than 
laou revenue, ^ 

50 or exceed 60 per cent, of the assets of 
the village. The determination of the standard fraction 
which could fairly be taken in this District was a problem 
of the utmost delicacy. The lenient assessment of the last 
settlement, and the unexampled prosperity that followed, have 
already been fully described. It was clear that Government 
was fairly entitled to a substantial portion of the increased 
assets ; and the small enhancement of the tenants’ rental 


made it inevitable that the malguzars would have to bear the 
bulk of the burden. The point for determination, therefore, 
was what share of the increased profits could reasonably be 
demanded by Government without causing undue hardship. 
In particular, it had to be considered that the malguzars 
had for fifteen years been living up to, or even beyond, their 
large incomes ; and that a heavy enhancement of the revenue 
would mean a serious alteration in their mode of living, if not 
ruin. After due consideration of all the circumstances, the 
Settlement Officer decided that the standard fraction should 


be fixed at half-assets. As this was the lowest figure which 
was ordinarily admissible, little scope was left for the exercise 
of discretion in fixing the fractions for individual villages. 
Notwithstanding, to avoid excessive pressure, the standard, 
which was seldom higher than that figure, was often consider- 
ably lower in villages where the enhancement would otherwise 
.have been unduly large, or the realisation of the revised 
assets seemed at all precarious. Thus the new assessment 
of the District ultimately absorbed only 48*7 per cent, of 
the assets, varying from 45 per cent, in the jungle group of 
So^agpuT to 61 per cent, in the Sangakhera group oiHoshanga- 
bad. Only 11 villages were assessed at over 65 per cent., 
while 52 yillages were assessed at 40 per cent, or lower. The 

17 
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total revenue thus assessed amounted to Rs* 8,38,006, 
actual increase of Bs. 3,68,000, or78 per cent., though owing 
to the extension of cultivation the actual revenue rate per 
acre was only raised from the annas of the thirty years’ 
settlement to 12 annas 7 pies, or by 32 per cent. Thus, in spite 
of every efiort for leniency, the enhancement was undoubtedly 
heavy ; and as the net rental increase was only Rs. 65,000, 
it fell almost wholly on the maiguzars. Mr. Sly calculated 
that it would reduce their incomes by 12 per cent. Under 
these circumstances, some system of progressive assessment 
might perhaps have been advisable, and this question was, in 
fact, raised by the Settlement Ofiicer. The Government, how- 
ever, decided that this proposal could only be considered on 
the basis that the amount foregone in the earlier years of the 
settlement should be made good later. The leading malguzars, 
who were consulted by Mr. Sly, refused to accept these terms, 
rightly pointing out that, in addition to the fact that there 
would be no real gain to them, the increased demand would 
form the basis of the next revision. A scheme of deferred 
enhancement was afterwards considered by Government. 
But as the assessments of the greater portion of the District 
bad then already been framed and sanctioned at less than 
half-assets with the direct object of mitigating an immediate 
enhancement, and as these assessments had already f»een 
announced in two tahsils &nd part of a third without any 
signs of marked dissatisfaction, this scheme too was dropped. 
So the assessment stood ; and though involving a heavy 
enhancement, it was undoubtedly in itself most lenient. It 
has already been shown that it fell appreciably below the* 
standard of half-assets. It was also but a small percentage^ 
of the value of the gross produce of the District, which was 
estimated by Mr. Sly as 160*67 lakhs. The revised rental 
including the rental value of malguzars’ holdings, wae thus 
10'6 per cent., and the revised revenue 5*2 per cent* of the 
value of the gross produce. 
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^ 20 . The Hoshangabad tahsil had been first assessed, 
and then Seoni, Sohagpur and Harda. 

Announcement, The assessments were announced in the 
the Eettiement, same order. 1 he settlement was received, 

if not with enthusiasm, at least with 
resignation, as fair to all concerned ; and it is noticeable that 
appeals were very few. Originally intended to expire in 
1907-01), it was extended in consequence of the troublous 
times that followed to 1915-18. ' The cost of the assessment 


was 1-313 lakhs, or Rs. 48-13-2 per square mile. The 
total cost of the settlement, including the traverse and the 
cadastral survey, was 2*8(5 lakhs, or Rs. 104-15-3 per 
square mile. 

221, The revised revenue was never actually realised. 

One of Mr. Sly’s justifications for the 
'^proceemngs^^ heavy enhancement was the apparent 
stability of the general prosperity. In 
particular, he had said, the freedom from famines in the past, 
owing to the constant rainfall and fertility of the soil, gave 
hopes of a similar freedom in the future. The Chief Commis- 
; sioner, criticising the re-assessment in the light of after events, 
remarked : ‘ The results of the re-settlement of tliis District 


*show the impossibility of relying too closely on arithmetical 
‘calculations in a matter which is so dependent on the 
‘ seasons, and at the same time so much affected by the 
* conditions of human nature, as the equitable fixation of land 
‘revenue.’ The history of the disastrous years that followed 
will be found in the preceding chapter. It will be sufficient 
here to describe the abatement proceedings of 1900-01 which 
.they necessitated. It was at first intended to make only a 
temporary reduction for three years, to compensate for 
deterioration in cropping. But further consideration showed 
the necessity of lowering for the term of settlement some 
of jihe high ordinary rents, which Mr. Sly had left untouched 
for the reasons already stated. At the same time, it was 
considered advisable to make some reduction in the valuation 
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of the home farm, to counter-balance the fall in rents. Some 
small relief was also given to protected tenants. A further 
temporary abatement on the permanently abated demand 
was sanctioned for the term of three years. Mr. C, E. Low 
i.e.s. was entrusted with the execution of these measures 
in the autumn of 1900, but he did not receive his final 
orders until March 1901. Notwithstanding, by the following 
July he had completely announced both the permanently 
and temporarily abated demand, and had also calculated 
remissions granted to a number of villages visited by a severe 
hailstorm in the same year. The permanent reduction in 
the malguzari assets amounted to Rs. 1,71,000. Out of this, 
more than Ils. 92,00C^ were subtracted from the payments of 
ordinary tenants, lowering their average rent-rate per acre 
from R. 1-6-10 to R. 1-0-11. The valuation of home farm and 
privileged holdings was reduced by over Es. 67,000, while 
rather less than Rs. 12,000 represents the relief given 
to protected tenants. On the assets thus reduced, Mr. Low 
assessed revenue at the percentage of assets adopted in 
Mr. Sly’s settlement. In this way the gross revenue 
demand was lowered from Rs, 8,38,000 to Rs. 7,56,000,. 
a decrease of 10 per cent. The revenue thus revised fell 
at 11 annas 5 pies per cultivated acre, or only 20 per cent, 
higher than the 9^ annas of the thirty years’ settlement. The 
temporary abatements, whicli were to be in force for the three 
years 1900-01 to 1902-03, were intended to compensate for 
the contraction of the cropped area and the deterioration in 
the character of the cropping, pending the recovery of the 
District. They were calculated on the permanently reduced 
assets, and the average deduction was l&J per cent, of those 
assets. In this way the gross annual revenue demand 
was temporarily reduced by Rs. 2,18,000 below the settle- 
ment figure and by Rs. 1,36,000 below the permanently 
abated revenue. Corresponding reductions were made in the 
tenants’ payments and in the valuatibn of the home farm and 
privileged holdings. Though the temporary abatement 
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was only intended to be in force for three years, in the case 
of 77 villages it was found necessary to extend this period over 
another year, while 7 more villages were granted yet a 
further reduction. A fresh enquiry into the condition of these 
84 villages was then ordered, with the result that an addi- 
tional permanent abatement for the remainder of the settle- 
ment was sanctioned in 72 of them, amounting in all to 
nearly Es. 16,000. The total demand thus stood finally at 
Es. 7,40,000, giving an increase of Es. 2,70,000, or 57^ per 
cent., over the revenue paid to Government at the close of 
the thirty years’ settlement. 

222. At the thirty years’ settlement the following 
Cesses cesses were levied from the malguzars as 

a percentage of the land revenue : — road 
■cess at 2 per cent., scliool cess at 2 per cent., and post office 
cess at ^ per cent., making 4-J- per cent, in all. In 1878, in 
consequence of the distress of that year, an additional rate 
•of 2 per cent, was added as a kind of famine insurance fund. 
The same cesses were taken at the settlement of 1891-96> 
with the exception that the road cess was increased from 2 
to 3 per cent. The rates fixed at the thirty years’ settle- 
ment for payment to the patwari, by malguzar and tenant, 
varied from tahsil to tahsil and even in parts of the same 
tahsil.^ At the settlement of 1891-96 a uniform cess was 
fixed, at the rate of 3^ per cent, of the revenue from proprie- 
tors, and 6 pies per rupee of rental from tenants. The 
cesses payable by malguzars at the settlement of 1891-96 
thus amounted to 11 per cent, of the land revenue. The 
additional rate was, however, abolished from April 1st, 1905, 
and the patwari cess from April 1st, 1906. The cost of the 
District post is also now met from Imperial revenues, but 
the post cess has been added to the road cess, raising it to SJ ' 
per cent. The total amount of cesses now payable by 
malguzars is thus 5J per cent, of the land revenue. 


I For details, see para* 226* 
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223. Rights in land, as has been shown, were onlv 
created at the thirty years’ settlement. 
Statistics of tenures, present distribution according to 

tenure is compared in the following table with the distribu- 
tion at the two last settlements 




At 30 YEARS’ 
Settlement. 

At Settle- 
ment of 
1891-96. 

1905-06. 


Glass of holding. 


bJoS: 
c c: 




a 2 


■ 

« 


S ^ 

i 

< 




2 

< 

S3 

22 

(U 

< 

§3 

25 

0) 

s « 

11 

o 



Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Village proprietors j |.h„jk5slit . . 

218,706 

20-8 

209,769 

80,25f 

16-8 

6*6 

188,251 

76,261 

16-1 

6*4 


Total 

218,705 

20.069 

5,149 

20*8 

1‘9 

•5 

290.013 

21,674 

1.625 

23*3 

1*7 

•1 

263,606 

24.836 

1,304 

22*5 

2*2 

•1 

jMSlik makbuzars . . . 
Plot-proprietors {jf^Ycnue-free grantees 


Total 

25,218 

2-4 

23,299 

rs 

26,190 

2*3 


Absolute occupancy 

390,599 

37*1 

312,449 

25*1 

283,812 

24*3 


Occupancy 

: 142,543 

IH'5 

305,669 

24*5 

287.036 

24*5 

Tenants - 

Ordinary 

Holding rent-free for village 

261,992 

1 

24-9 

294,747 

23*7 

289,700 

24*8 


service or on privileged 
terms' 

14,182 

1-3 

19.772 

re 

18,’ 91 

1*6 


Total 

i 809,316 

76*8 

93’, 637 

74*9 

876,7.39 

75*2 

Grand Total occupied area . 

10.53,239 

•1 

100 

11.246,949 

100 

1,166,434 

100 


During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement the 
landlords absorbed a greater proportion of the increased 
cultivation than the tenants. For while a certain 
amount of sir was lost through being leased continuously 
without any reservation of right, a very considerable 
area was taken from tenants or broken up from • waste. 
The landlords’ holdings thus increased one-third, most 
of which occurred in the latter half of the settlement, 
when the large profits made from agriculture induced 
fdiem to get possession of as much land as possible. 
The total area held by plot-proprietoro changed but little^ 
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although through lapse of their grants some of the holders 
became ordinary malik-makhuzas instead of revenue-free 
grantees. The area held in tenant-right increased 15 per 
cent., but became a smaller proportion of the whole than it 
was at the time of settlement. Absolute occupancy tenants 
lost as much as 20 per cent. In the first few years a few> 
principally Gonds, abandoned their holdings, because they 
had not then appreciated their privileges ; but the bulk of the 
loss occurred later, and there can be no doubt that much of it 
was due to the desire of the malguzar to get rid of a tenant 
who only paid a very light rent. The real losses of the original 
tenants were, of course, much greater ; for many of these 
holdings were purchased by moneylenders. On the other 
hand, the area cultivated in occupancy right more than 
doubled, so that the proportion of land held on protected 
tenures remained almost stationary. The automatic action of 
the rule of prescription was responsible for the bulk of this 
increase, and cases of purchase by ordinary tenants were 
very rare. In some cases, however, especially in Harda, 
malguzars sold land with the occupancy status and a low 
rental at high prices to moneylenders and others desiring 
to sublet as an investment ; occasionally, too, some of the 
more astute made their relations occupancy tenants of 
holdings to prevent the acquisition of such rights by the 
real cultivator, who thus became a sub-tenant paying a 
heavy rent which did not appear in the assets of the 
village. The ordinary tenant area increased 12 per cent., 
but remained about the same proportion of the total occupied 
area. The actual land so possessed had, however, changed 
considerably ; much that was held in ordinary right at the 
time of the thirty years’ settlement subsequently became 
occupancy by prescription, while most of the ordinary hold- 
ings at the settlement of 1891-96 consisted of land broken 
up from waste, or formerly belonging to protected tenants 
who had lost their rights. Relinquishments during the 
famine years were numerous, and, in spite of the recovery, the 
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occupied area in 1905-06 was 6 per cent, less than at the pre- 
ceding settlement. Some allowance must, however, be made 
for the transfer of territory in 1904. The only class to show 
any increase are the mdlik-makbuzas, who have enlarged 
their area by 14 per cent. This is, again, partly due to the 
lapse of revenue-free grants, but principally to the correction 
of an error in the record of tenures made at the settlement 
of 1891-96, in which some persons holding land in lieu of a 
share in the village were entered as privileged tenants instead 
of proprietors. The landlords have lost proportionately 
more than the tenants, namely, 9 per cent, as against 6, 
which seems to indicate that the famines pressed rather 
more hardly on the landholding classes than on the culti- 
vators, and at the same time created a not unnatural 
distaste for agriculture. It is somewhat surprising to find 
that the unprotected tenants have fared better than the pro- 
tected. For while the contraction of the absolute occupancy 
and occupancy area amounts to 9 and 6 per cent, respec- 
tively, the ordinary tenants have only lost 2 per cent., and 
the proportion of the occupied area held by them has corres- 
pondingly increased. The reason for this is probably to be 
found in the heavy reduction made in the ordinary rentals 
at the abatement proceedings. 

224. The whole of one and parts of two other jagirdaris 
lie within^ the District, covering a total 
Special tenures. square miles. The settle- 

ment of these estates is described in the article on jagirs in 
the Appendix. There are 124 villages in which superior and 
inferior proprietary rights co-exist, most of them belonging 
to the estates of the four Gond Rajas of Sohagpur. There 
are 96 Government forest villages, covering 57,000 acres, of 
which about 11,000 acres are under cultivation. The area 
occupied by these villages has not been excised from the 
forest, and they are managed entirely by the Forest Depart- 
ment. The total collection of revenue amounts to nearly 


) The figures given in this para, are fpr 1906-07. 
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Rs. 5,800. Twenty-one villages, containing about 1,500 acres 
of land, are held under the Waste Land rules. They pay 
some Rs. 100 as cesses. There are 35 ryotwari villages, 
having a total area of 28,000 acres, of which 25,000 acres are 
classed as occupied and 3,000 acres as unoccupied. The 
land-revenue demand amounts to Rs. 6,000, and the cesses 
to Rs. 300. Some 40,000 acres consisting of villages or 
shares of villages, and 1,300 acres included in holdings, are 
held on mudfi or revenue-free tenure, the amount of 
revenue so assigned being Rs. 23,000. Out of this, villages 
'or shares of villages covering nearly 26,000 acres, and nearly 
1,000 acres of holdings, have been granted on ubdri tenure, 
that is, subject to the payment of a fixed share of the kdmiU 
jamd or assessed revenue. The revenue assigned under these 
tenures is nearly Rs. 13,000, while payment of Rs. 4,000 is 
demanded. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

225. Prior to the thirty years’ settlement the District 
was divided for administrative purposes 

Administrative 42 talukos, a term which in this 

subdivisions and , t t i i i . ' tt. 

staff, part of India had lost its proper Hmdu- 

stani meaning of ‘ estate.’ To avoid 
such minute subdivisions, the talukas were distributed at 
that settlement into six parganas, which, going from east to 
west, were named Rajwara, Sohagpur, Hoshangabad, Seoni» 
Harda and Charwa. This arrangement, however, was 
almost immediately superseded by the present division into 
tahsils. There are now four tahsils, namely, Sohagpur, 
Hoshangabad, Seoni and Harda. The Pachmarhi Sanitari- 
um, though geographically part of the Sohagpur tahsil, has 
a separate talisildar. The subdivisional system is in force 
in the District, and there are three subdivii^ns, namely, 
Sohagpur, which includes Pachmarhi, Hoshangabad and the 
tahsils of Harda and Seoni, which together form one sub- 
divisional unit. Hoshangabad is the headquarters of the 
Commissioner of the Nerbudda Division, but the head of 
the District is the Deputy Qommissioner, who is also Dis- 
trict Magistrate and District Registrar. Under him are four 
Assistant or Extra- Assistant Commissioners, three of whom 
are in charge of subdivisions, while the fourth is Treasury 
Officer and Magistrate at headquarters. One of the Assis- 
tants is generally a member of the Indian Civil Service. 
The headquarters of the Subdivisional 'Officer of the 
Harda-Seoni subdivision are at Harda, but of all other 
Assistants at Hoshangabad. From April to October* 
however, when the Pachmarhi depdt is occupied, it is 
usual for an Assistant Commissioni^ to be posted there, 
in charge of the sanitarium. The Pachmarhi Cantonment 
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is administered by the Station Staff Officer, who acts as 
Cantonment Magistrate and Secretary under the Canton- 
ment Act. For each tahsil there is a tahsildar with the 
powers of a second class magistrate, and for all except 
Pachmarhi a naib or assistant tahsildar. There are also 
benches of Honorary Magistrates, invested with second or 
third class powers, at Hoshangabad, Hard a, Soliagpur and 
Seoni, to assist in the administration of criminal justice. 
The Divisional and Sessions Judge of the Nerbudda 
Division has his headquarters at Hoshangabad, and the 
civil judicial staff of the District ordinarily includes a 
District and two Subordinate Judges, and a munsiff at 
each tahsil. The tahsildar of Pachmarhi has also the 
powers of a munsiff, while all Subdivisional Officers and 
tahsildars are invested with civil powers for the disposal 
of suits between landlords and tenants. Of the other 
departments in the District, the forests are controlled by 
a Divisional Forest Officer, who is usually a member of 
the Imperial Service. The Civil Surgeon, who is also 
Superintend^t of the Jail, is ordinarily a commissioned 
officer of the Indian Medical Service, and has two 
Assistant Surgeons, stationed at Hoshangabad and Harda, 
subordinate to him. A District Superintendent is in charge 
of the police. The District forms part of the Hoshangabad 
Public Works Divivsion, and the Executive Engineer in 
charge has his headquarters at Hoshangabad. There are 
three Public Works subdivisions in the District, namely, 
HoshangabM, Harda, and Pachmarhi. The Inspector of 
Schools of the Nerbudda Circle also has his headquarters atr 
Hoshangabad. Deputy Inspectors of ScJiools are posted to 
Hoshangabad and Harda. 


226. 


Iiand record Btaff. 


The establishment of patwaris, or village account- 
ants, who were originally village ser- 
vants,^ dates from very ancient times. 


rSee para. 148, 
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Mr, (Sir C.) Elliott wrote in 1865 * Respecting the patwari, 

‘ I have been unable to ascertain whether he was created in 
^ the Maratha time, or whether he existed even earlier, in the 
" Gond time ; but I suspect the latter to be the case, since 
' the oldest man has never heard of even a tradition of 
‘ a time when patwaris were not. Many of them can 

* reckon four or five generations of service, and they were 
‘ more permanent than patels, vrho were constantly resigning 
‘ or being ousted. Of late they have been looked on rather 

* as Government servants than village servants, but I am not 
‘ sure if this feeling existed before our Government. It was 

* so general that in 1830 Captain Low, Assistant at Betul, did 
‘ not enter the patwari as one of the twelve village servants 
^at all. He is, however, considered in this District to belong 
‘ by rights to the number.’ The number of patwaris on the 
establishment, and their distribution, have varied consider- 
ably from time to time. Originally they appear each to 
have held two or three villages, and these were' often 
scattered and wide apart. In 1861 the halkabandl or ‘circle’ 
system was introduced, but caused great dissatisfaction, 
and Mr. Elliott, at his settlement, as far as possible 
restored to each patwari the villages which he had formerly 
held. The number of patwaris in the District was then 
390, or one to every three and a quarter villages. At 
the settlement of 1891-96, Hr, Sly reduced the establish- 
ment to 289, or one to every five villages. Owing to subse- 
quent alterations in the District boundary, the number now 
stands at 272. For supervision there are a District Super- 
intendent of Land Records, an Assistant Superintendent, and 
12 Revenue Inspect^s. The headquarters of the Superin- 
tendent and Assistant Superintendent are at Hoshangabad, 
while the Revenue Inspectors are posted to Bankheri, 
Piparia and Semri in the Sohagpur tahsil, to Babaii, Itarsi 
and Dolaria in the Hoshangabad tahsil, to Satwasa and 
Pagdhal in the Seoul tahsil, and to Timarni, Rahatgaon, 

1 Settlement Report, Chapter III, para. 104. 
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Handia and Charwa in the Harda tahsil. Each Kevenue 
Inspector has to supervise the work of 22 or 23 patwaris. 
The scale of pay of the patwaris has varied as much as their 
numbers and distribution. Originally their remuneration,, 
like that of other village servants, was a levy of money, 
grain or service land from tenant and patel. Mr, Elliott 
thus describes the varying customs that prevailed at the 
time of the thirty years’ settlement. ‘ In the Ilajwara 
* pargana and the Sohagpur tciluka, the patwari generally 
‘gets half an anna on every rupee of rent paid by the 
‘cultivator, or about 3 per cent, on the rent-roll. In the 
‘ rest of the Sohagpur pargana, in Hoshangabad and Seoni, 
‘he gets () kiiros or 48 'pai (108 lbs.) of grain on every 
‘four-bullock plough, and half this on a two-bullock plough. 
‘ The grain given is whatever is sown ; if half the area be 
‘ under kharlf, then half the payment is in kharlf grain, and 
‘ so on. At present prices this is about Rs. 3 on Rs, 30 to 
‘Rs. 35 of rent, or from 8 to 13 per cent, on the rent-roll. 
‘In Harda the patwari gets as much as 8 kuros (144 lbs.) 
‘in some villages. This payment is called the adao, and is 
•' made in April from the threshing-floor. Besides this the 
‘ patwari generally visits the cultivator while sowing, and 
‘gets from him a dhuliy or basket of grain. This is called 
‘orl. He also gets little perquisites at a marriage, or 
‘ when a child is born. From the malguzar he receives the 
‘ same as from the cultivator, if he has no land ; but, except 
‘ in the Harda and Charwa parganas, the patwari everywhere 
‘ has land — indeed, we forced the iiialguzars to give them 
‘land in old times.’ No uniform rate of payment was fixed 
by Mr. Elliott at his settlgment. The remuneration payable 
by malguzar and tenant varied from tahsil to tahsil, and 
even in parts of the ^ame tahsil. The malguzar s payment 
sometimes took the form of a service holding free of rent, 
but in most villages it also included other dues. The rate 
paid by tenants was generally half an anna to the rupee of 
rental in the Sohagpur tahsil, while in the rest of the 
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valley it was 6 kuros of grain per plough of land. In 
addition, patwaris used to get miscellaneous fees in 
accordance with the terms of the record of rights ; such 
as ddivai puja, for worshipping the ink bottle; Dasahra-hhet 
or gift at the Dasahra festival ; and sair kharch^ or cost of 
writing materials. A special inquiry was made into these 
•dues in 1885, when the regular patwari system was 
introduced, and their total value was estimated at 
Rs, 68,000 from tenants and Rs. 17,000 from malguzars. 
At the settlement of 1891-06, the patwari cess was 
fixed at the rate of 3^ per cent, of the land revenue 
from malguzars, and 6 pies per rupee of rental from tenants. 
The pat.vari collected the tenants’ payments direct, 
but the malguzars’ dues were paid to Government and 
formed the patwari fund. The total fund so realised in the 
District, as it is now constituted, was Rs. 24,000 in cash 
and Rs, 400 representing the rental value of service holding. 
The pay of each patwari was fixed at a definite sum, varying 
from Rs. 120 to Rs. 190 per annum ; in addition personal 
allowances, ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 80 per annum, were 
granted from the patwari fund to about 100 deserving 
patwaris for the period of their tenure of their posts. This 
arrangement continued until 190(>, when the cess was abolish- 
ed, and the cost of the patwari establishment was charged to 
provincial revenues. Patwaris now receive their salaries 
in quarterly cash payments at the tahsil treasury. Most 
of the patwaris of the District are Jijhotia or Naramdeo 
Brahmans, but a few Khedawal Brahmans and Kayasths 
are also to be found amongst them. They are generally 
intelligent and hardworking men. Their education and 
knowledge of land records give them a position in the village 
community which they rarely abuse. 

227. Civil litigation is considerable. Buits affecting land 


Litigatioo and 
crime. 


are pursued with especial recklessness, 
and many landowners have been seriously 


embarrassed, if not ruined, by ezpen*- 
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ses. Recent years have, however, shown a marked decrease 
in the number of suits instituted. Im 1862 only 2000 suits 
were filed ; but the annual number of institutions increased 
rapidly, and in 1877 had reached 8300. From then until 
1896 the average was 7550. The years of scarcity limited 
the opportunities for litigation. In 1897, less than 5900 
suits were instituted, and though in the following year the 
number rose again to 8000, the years 1899 to 1902 give an 
average of only 5500. In the two following years, however, 
debt conciliation proceedings swelled the total to 9000. 
♦Since then there has been a marked decrease in suits for 
money, arrears of rent, immoveable property, and mort- 
gage suits. In 1905 the number of institutions fell to 6100, 
and in 1906 was still further reduced to 4300. In the Harda 
tahsil especially litigation has noticeably diminished. Ser- 
ious crime is not common, except in years of scarcity and 
famine. For the five years from 1902 to 1906 the number 
of cognizable cases sent up for trial averaged 490, but for the 
famine years of 1897 and 1900 the average was 1140. In 
1897, indeed, more than 2100 persons were convicted for cattle- 
theft or house-breaking and 57 persons for dacoity. During 
the five years ending 1906 the average number of persons 
convicted for offences affecting human life was 8, for robbery 
and dacoity 2, and for grievous hurt 17. The District is 
almost free from professional criminals, but is exposed to 
occasional raids from the adjoining Native States. Opium 
and gdnja smug gling over the long border is also very com- 
mon and rarely detected. Cattle -thefts are comparatively 
frequent, especially in years of scarcity. Non-cognizable 
cases disposed of during the years 1902-06 averaged 690. 
Many of these were frivolous, a criminal complaint being 
often considered the proper complement to a civil suit. 

228. The office of District Registrar is held by the 
Deputy Commissioner, who is authorised 
Registration, delegate his powers to an Assistant. 

There are six registration offices. That of the District 
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Registrar is at Hoshangabad, while there is a sub-reg- 
istration ofiSce at each tahsil headquarters, including Pach- 
marhi. A special salaried sub-registrar is appointed to each 
of these oflSces except Pachmarhi, where the tahsildar acts 
as sub-registrar in addition to his other duties. The num- 
ber of documents registered in 1890-91 was 2900, while in 
1900-01 it had diminished to 1750; in 1906 the number of 
registrations was only 1500. The total registration receipts 
in the corresponding years were Rs. 12,000 in 1890-91, 
Rs. 7,000 in 1900-01, and Rs. 7,000 in 1906. 

229. The following statement shows the revenue 
realised in the District, under the prin- 
StatistiMj)f rev- heads of receipt, at the end of the 

last three decades and during the years 
1905-06 and 1906-07. 



Land 

revenue. 

{ Cesses. 

Forests, 

' Excise. 

Stamps. 

Regis- 

tration. 

Incoine- 

Ux. 

Other 

receipts. 

Total. 

1880-81 

MO, 000 

31,000 

68,000 

98,000 

1,43,000 

6,000 


41,000 

8, 27, 009 

1890-91 

4,^2,000 

41,000 

1,07,000 

1,59,000 

2,11,000 

12,000 

38,000 

44,000 

11.04,000 

190001 

4,70,000 

40,000 

! 81,000 

j 85,000 

1,87,000 

7,000 

20.000 

35,000 

8,75,000 

1905-06 

6.84,000 

66,000 

90,000 

' 1,44,000 

1,26,000 

6,000’ 

15,000 

39,000 

11,70,000 

1906-07 

6.84,090 

40000 

90,000 

! 

1.29,0{to 

1,08,000 

7,000» 

15,000 

51,000 

11,24,000 


From M Mto3112-05. 
From 1.1-06 to 31-12-08. 


230. Prior to 1905 country liquor was supplied to the 
greater part of the Hoshangabad, Seoni 
and Harda tahsils from a Sadar or cen- 
tral distillery at Hoshangabad, while the whole of Sohagpur 
and outlying portions of the other tahsils were served by 
outstills. Under this system, the revenue was raised by a 
duty levied on the mahua passed for distillation, and by 
the vend of shops and outstills. In 1905-06 the Madras 
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Contract Supply system was introduced, and a Sadar 
distillery was established at Hoshangabad, which supplies 
the three Districts of Hoshangabad, Nimar and Narsinghpur, 
and also part of Betul. There are bonded warehouses at 
all tahsll headquarters, from which liquor is issued to 
licensed vendors. Kevenue is raised partly by shop vend 
fees, and partly by a direct duty levied on liquor when it is 
issued from the bonded warehouse. All outstills have been 
abolished in the District, but their restoration in the wild 
hill tract of Borl is under consideration. The proportion 
of direct duty to vend fees is intended to be as 2 is to 1 ; 
but hitherto it has been about equal. It is difficult to 
compare satisfactorily the amount of revenue realised under 
the old and new systems. During the last years of the old 
system, the famines reduced the revenue from country 
liquor by about one half, while the new system is not yet 
firmly established. It may be noted, however, that during 
the five years ending 1895-96 the revenue from country 
liquor averaged annually Rs. 82,000 or 2J annas per head of 
population, while in the first two years of the new system 
it averaged Rs. 84,000 or 3 annas per head of population* 
On the introduction of the new system the number of shops 
was reduced from 321 to 186, and further annual reductions 
are being regularly made. In 1906-07 there were 152 shops, 
or one to every 3000 persons and 24 square miles; or, 
excluding Government forest, one to every 18 square miles. 
Opium is now supplied wholesale to licensed vendors from 
Government treasuries and sub>treasuries under the signa- 
ture of the Treasury Officer. In this District opium is usu- 
ally eaten, but is also smoked in the preparation known as 
madak. The number of opium shops in the District in 1906- 
07 was 39, or one to every 11,000 persons and 95 square miles ; 
or, excluding Government forest, one to every 70 square 
miles. The revenue, whiol^ includes duty and iiceuse fees, 
averaged Rs. 50,000 or 1^ annas per head of population 
during the five years en^ng 1896-96, while in 1906-07 it waa. 

18 
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Rs. 42,000, giving the same incidence per head of popula- 
tion; During the intermediate period the revenue from 
this, as from all excisable articles, suffered heavily from the 
famines, and the figures give no true comparison. Gmja, 
which consists of the dried flowering tops of the cultivated 
female hemp plant and is ordinarily used for smoking, is 
obtained from the licensed cultivators in the Khandwa tah- 
.sil of the Nimar District. Licenses to purchase wholesale 
are given by the Deputy Commissioner without fee to all 
respectable applicants. The (jdnja is brouglit in bond from 
Khandwa to the tahsil headquarters and deposited in the 
bonded warehouse, whence it is issued on payment of duty 
to the retail licensees, who purchase it from the wholesale 
vendors. License fees are levied from the retail sellers, and 
the only other source of revenue is duty. Tn 1906-07, 51 
licenses • for the retail sale of <jcinja were issued, giving one to 
every 9000 persons and 73 .squar(> miles; or, excluding 
Government forest, one to every 54 square miles. The total 
revenue from gdnja during the 5 years ending 1895-96 aver- 
aged Rs. 11,500, or 4 pies per head of population ; in 1906-07 
the revenue was the same, and the incidence per head of 
population was 5 pies. There has probably been some 
increase in gdnja smoking of recent years, especially among 
forest tribes, as a result of the inaccessibility and enhanced 
price of country liquor under the Madras Contract Supply 
system. Other excisable articles are foreign liquor, bhanuf, 
or the dried leaves of the hemp plant, and indjum, which is a 
sweet confection made from bhang or gdnja ; but the revenue 
realised from them is inconsiderable. Licenses for selling 
mdjum are only issued temporarily at the Holi festival, the 
season at which it is especially consumed. No licenses to 
tap tdri, or the sap of palm-trees, have been issued of late 
years, but this branch of excise is now being revived. The 
average incidence of excise revenue under all heads during 
the 5 years ending 1906-07 worked out at about 4 annas per 
head of population, which is considerably below the Provin- 
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cial average. This is an unavoidable coTiseqiience of the 
propinquity of the independent States of Central India and 
Makrai, where excisable articles are purchased at a much 
lower rate, and are either consumed there, or brought into 
the District in quantities too small to constitute an offence 
against the excise laws. The excise staff consists of an 
Inspector in charge of the District, 5 Sub- In specters in 
charge of tlie tahsU bonded warehouses, 7 Sub-Inspectors 
in charge of the circles or ranges, into which the District is 
divided for purposes of supervision, and 22 j^eons. For 
the Sadar distillery at Hoshangabad there is an Inspector 
and a Sub-Inspector. The whole staff is subordinate to an 
Assistant or Extra- Assistant Commissioner, who represents 
the Deputy Commissioner in excise matters. 

2131. The management of rural schools, dispensaries, 
veterinary dispensaries, pounds and minor 

and^ll^al^Boai?lL I'oads with ferries on them, situated'' 
outside municipal areas, is entrusted to 
a District Council with 12 elected and (i nominated members. 
The average annual income of the District Council for 
the decade ending 1901 was Rs. 64,000, and the average 
annual expenditure for the same period was Rs. 66,000: 
Local rates and receipts from the cattle pounds and ferries 
were the principal items of income, while the bulk of the 
expenditure fell under the heads of education and civil works. 
Latterly both receipts and expenditure have increased 
considerably, and for the three years 1904-05 to 1906-07 
averaged Rs. 89,000 and Rs. 90,000 respectively. The 
income has been enlarged by improved receipts from local 
rates, which in these three years averaged Rs. 38,000, and 
by more liberal contributions from Provincial revenues, 
which have risen from Rs. 5400 to Rs. 26,000. The extra 
expenditure has been principally under the heads of edu- 
cation and medical charges. The cost of education in these 
three years has averaged Rs. 34,000 and in 1906-07 was 
nearly Bs. 46,000. The amount spent on medical charges 
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has been nearly doubled, while the cost of the veterinary 
establishment is now Rs. 2000. Under the District Council 
are four Local Boards, each having jurisdiction over bne 
tahsil. The Local Boards have no independent income, but 
do inspection duty and supervise minor improvements. 
The members are usually about 12 in number, of whom 3 
are nominated and the remainder elected. 

232. There are five municipal, towns in the District, 
namely, Hoshangabad, Harda, Seoni- 
Municipahties. Malwa, Sohagpur and Pachmarhi. The 

Hoshangabad municipality has a population of 14,940 per- 
sons, and the committee consists of 15 members, of whom 6 
are nominated and 9 elected. The average income for the 
decade ending 1901 was Rs. 28,600 and the expenditure 
Rs. 28,3(X). In 1906-07 income was Rs. 24,000 and 
expenditure Rs. 22,000, the incidence of income per head 
of population being R. 1-9-11 and of taxation R. 1-5-3. 
About two-thirds of the income is derived from octroi, while 
the conservancy tax produces about Rs. 2900. The chief 
items of expenditure are con.servancy, upkeep of roads, edu« 
cation, and medical relief. The Harda municipality had a 
population of 16,300 in 1901. Its committee consists of 4 
nominated and 9 elected members. The average income 
and expenditure for the decade ending 1901 were Rs. 31,400 
and Rs. 33,500 respectively. In 1906-07 income amounted to 
Rs. 41,500 and expenditure to Rs. 34,800 ; the incidence of 
income was Rs. 2-8-9 per head of population, and of taxation 
Rs. 2-0-3. More than half the income is derived from octroi. 
A water-rate has been levied since 1905-06, when the new 
waterworks were opened. The population of Seoni-Malwa 
was 7531 in 1901. The average income and expenditure 
for the ten years ending 1901 was Rs. 11,000. In 1906-07 
the income was Rs. 12,000, about half of which was derived 
from octroi. The Sohagpur municipality had a population 
of 7420 in 1901. The aimual receipts formerly averaged 
Rs. 10,000, but in 1906-07 had fallen to Rs. 9,000. 
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Octroi is the principal source of revenue. The population 
of Pachmarhi was returned in 1901 as 3020, but the 
native bazar is situated in the Cantonment. The area 
administered by the Municipal Committee includes only 
the residential quarters and a considerable tract of forest. 
The committee has 10 members, all of whom are Govern- 
ment servants appointed in virtue of their of&ce. The in- 
come from taxation, which includes octroi and conservancy 
taxes is insignificant, but large grants are received annually 
from the Provincial funds for the upkeep and improvement 
of the plateau. Forest revenue, too, now amounts to more 
than Rs. 4000. Hoads and general improvements, especially 
the prevention of erosion, absorb the bulk of the municipal- 
ity’s income. Conservancy and lighting are also consider- 
able items of expenditure. The income for the decade 
ending 1001 averaged Rs. 3700, of which the proportion 
provided from the Provincial funds was Rs. 2000, while the 
corresponding expenditure averaged Rs. 3500. But latterly 
the figures have been much larger, and for the four years 
ending 1906-07 the average income has been Rs. 23,000, of 
which Rs. 17,(X)0 were obtained from Government grants, 
while the corresponding expenditure has averaged Rs. 20,000, 
In addition to the municipalities, Ttarsi was declared a 
‘ ‘ notified area ’ ’ under section 1 69 of the Central Provinces 
Municipal Act in October 1905. Cattle registration fees are 
the principal source of income. 

233, The Village Sanitation Act was formerly applied 

to Itarsi. But since 1905, when Itiirsi 
Village saintatioP. ^ 

was declared a “ notified area, the Act 

has not been in force in any village of this District. Town 
funds for sanitary purposes have, however, been estab- 
lished at Babai and Rahatgaon, where cattle registration 
fees give a considerable income. Market dues are also 
levied at several large villages and are applied ‘ ‘ for 
sanitation and other improvements in the village,” 
according to the terms the Record-of-rights. 
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234. The buildings in the charge of the Public Works 
Public works Department are of considerable import- 
ance, numbering 52 in 1906-07, and 
representing a capital expenditure of nearly 12 lakhs,, 
while the annual maintenance charges amount to Rs. 
14,000. Many of them are at Pachmarhi, including the 
Chief Commissioner’s Residency, built in 1887-88 at a cost 
of Rs. 49,000, and the civil hospital and nurses’ (|uarterSy 
which were erected in RlOf). At Hosliangabad the most 
important buildings are the Deputy Commissioner’s court, 
built in 1856 at a cost of 1 lakh; the jail buildings, which 
were finally completed in 1872 and cost Rs. 70, (XX) ; and the 
High school, which was erected in 1895 at a cost of Rs. 24,000. 
The Bowie liospital was built in 1897 for Rs. 29,0(X). A 
large civil court is now under construction. 


235. Tlie sanctioned strength of tlie police force in 
1906 was 505 officers and men, includ- 
ing a District Superintendent, 2 In- 
spectors, 1 Sergeant, 13 Sub -Inspectors, 75 head-constables,, 
and 413 constables ; 1 head-constable ajid 9 constables were 
mounted. The wdiole force was eiigaged in the prevention 
and detection of crime, giving a proportion of one to every 
7 square miles and 874 persons. The cost of maintenance 
in 1906 was Rs. 98,CXX). Recruiting is mainly local, but a 
few members of the force come from tlie United Provinces. 
The majority of the native police are Hindus, tlie proportion 
being nearly two Hindus to every Muhammadan. The 
number of Station-houses in the District in 1906 was 11, 
with 18 outposts subordinate to them. Hie railway police 
were separated from the District force in 1907, and are now 
subordinate to a separate Superintendent. The District 
police are to be re-organiaed in 1908, and will then include 
3 Circle Inspectors and 23 Sub-Inspectors, witli a revised 
scale of head-constables and constables, and a special armed 
reserve. There are also to be 16 Station-houses, and all 
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outposts are to be abolished, though posts for border patrols 
will still be maintained along the Bhopal and Indore frontier. 

236. The kotwar, or village watchman, generally called 

, chaiikidar in other parts of India, is 

KotwSrs. . ' , ’ 

properly speaking a village servant;^ 
and though his present duties and responsibilities almost 
give him the status of a Government official, he still receives 
his pay from the village community direct. Mr. Elliott 
thus describes the kotwar’s position at the time of the thirty 
years^ settlement " His police work used to consist in 
Agoing rounds in the village (not in the fields), catching 

* thieves, and taking them when caught to the thdna (or 
‘police Station-house), and ^oing general messenger’s work, 
‘whence his name of Bulahi or the caller. In the Rajwara 
‘and Sohagpur parganas lie generally receives three kuros 

Ihn.) per four-bullock plough, and six kuros in the 

* remainder of the District. This is his adao, paid him at 
‘ harvest time, and besides it he gets a basketful of seed-grain 
‘if he goes at sowing time.’ In Harda, he often received a 
rent-free holding of about five acres of land. At the settle- 
ment of 1891-96, 1427 kotwai*s were appointed for 1384 
villages. The kotwar’s haq or due was then fixed as a 
lump sum or a holding of service land from malguzars, and 
a contribution from tenants varying from 3 to 12 pies per 
rupee of rental. The total amount so realised was nearly 
Rs. 65,000, giving an average remuneration of about Rs. 46 
per annum to each kotwar. In jungle villages, however, 
tenants often continue to pay the kotwar’s due in grain 
instead of the prescribed cash payment. In 1906-07 the 
number of kotwars in the District was 1352 for 1394 
villages. Large villages frequently have more than one 
kotwar, while a single kotwar is often appointed for three or 
four small villages. The kotwars in this District are weavers 
by trade, belonging to the Kotwar, Mehra and Bulahi 

' See paift. t4i>. 

* Settlement Report Chapter Ilf, pars. 10<*, 
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castes. The office is generally hereditary. The kotwar’s 
chief duties are to assist the police in the prevention and 
detection of crime, and to maintain the vital statistics of 
the village. 

237. There is a first class District jail in Hoshai^abad 

under the management of the Civil 

Surgeon, with accommodation for 166 
prisoners including 13 females. The daily average number 
of prisoners in the last five years has been : in 1902, 144 ; 
in 1903, 88; in 1904, 116; in 1906, 76; and in 1906, 71. 
The annual cost of maintenance per head varies from 
Bs. 78 to Bs. 120. The recognised industries of the jail 
are stone-breaking, aloe po4|||^ing, and also twine and 
rope-making ; oil-pressing has lately been discontinued. The 
road metal {giUt) is disposed of locally, and the aloe fibre 
is sold to a Calcutta firm. The profits on manufactures 
in 1906 were Rs. 636. 

238. The District was for a long time very backw'ard 

. in education. Prior to 1854, indeed, 

there appears to have been no educa- 
tional system at all ; and the only instructors were priests 
and BrAhmans, who were themselves exceptionally ignorant. 
Mr. Elliott, writing in 1865, remarked : * ‘The state of edu- 
‘ cation in the District has till lately been exceedingly low. 

‘ It is not peculiar to the District that hardly any cultivator 
‘can read or write, and that there is a prejudice among the 
‘ class against book learning of any kind, as injurious to morals 
‘ as to agricultural skill ; but 1 should think the number of 
‘ malguzars who are unable to write or read would hardly be 
‘matched elsewhere. Even among the so-called Pandits 
‘ there are very few indeed who know anything of Sanskrit, 

‘ or can read the Purans, or even who have the traditional 
‘knowledge of their own mythology, which is the common and 
‘ inherited property of all Brahmans, however unlearned, in 
‘ Upper India.’ In 1864 the Saugor Educational circle of the 


1 iiettleinent Report, Chapter 111, peta I S(*. 
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North-West Provinces was formed, and Hoshangabad was 
included in it. A few village schools were established in 
the District, and in 1856 the Harda and Seoni middle schools 
were opened. In 1862 the Education Department was con- 
stituted, and the number of schools rapidly increased. At 
the time of the thirty years’ settlement it was estimated that 
there were 167 schools and 3,500 scholars. Many of these 
schools were built at the private expense of landholders. 
‘ Zamindars,’ wrote Mr. Elliott,' ‘are found to be very 
^ ready to come forward to build schools, with which their 

* names will afterwards be connected ; and in this way the 
^buildings at Seoni, Sohagpur, Babai and Sobhapur have 

* been erected at the expensejofesingle zamindars. Before long 

* no large town in the District will be without a substantial 
^school- house.’ The subsequent progress of education can 
be seen roughly from the following figures : — 


Year. 

No, of scliools. 

Averaf^e daily attendance. 

1870-71 

122 

1,88:1 

1880-81 

80 

2, .576 

1891 02 

104 

4,061 

1900-01 

147 

5,020 

1906-07 

1,>9 

7,970 


It is remarkable that in tlie years of prosperity which 
followed the thirty years’ settlement, education made 
little or no advance. On the other hand, during the 
decade ending 1900-01, when in eveiy other District of the 
Provinces school attendance was adversely affected by 
scarcity and famine, in Hoshangabad the average daily 
attendance increased by about 25 per cent. It would 
seem to be indicated that their unwonted prosperity had 
blinded the landowners and cultivators of Hoshangabad 
to the advantages of education. Female education shows 
no signs of any steady advance, and the number of female 


i Settlement Report^ Chapter I1I| para. 182. 
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scholars is so small that it is impossible to make any 
fair inference from fluctuations. During the five years 
ending 190()-07 the average daily attendance of female 
scholars was 465. There are a few mixed schools, to which 
both boys and girls go, but the majority attend separate 
girls' schools, which numbered 18 in 1906-07. The percent- 
age of children under instruction to those of school-going 
age in 1906-07 was given as 33 for boys and 2| for girls. 
The census returns show a marked increase in literacy : in 
1881, 28 per inille of the total population were returned as 
literate; in 1891, 38 per mi lie ; and in 1901, 46 per mille. 
The highest {)ercentage of literacy was found amongst Jains, 
Christians and Muhammadans, who in 1901 averaged 227, 223 
and 86 literates per mille respectively. Out of 719 female 
literates, 241 were Christians, representing a proportion of 
188 per mille of female Christians. Anyone familiar with 
the District will have noticed the rapidity with which the 
rural population forget what they have leanit at schoqh 
A group of cultivators, most of whom had been to school, 
were discussing with the present writer the possibility of 
starting a co-operative bank, and it was found that the four- 
teen -year-old son of one of them was the only person capable 
of keeping accounts. The most important educational 
institution in the District is the Hoshangabad High school^ 
which was founded in 1892, ^and affiliated to the AllahabM 
University in the following year. A hostel for boarders is 
attached. The results obtained by the school have hitherto 
been very good, and it ranks as one of the best in the Pro- 
vinces. In 1906-07 the number of pupils enrolled was 393, 
while the average daily attendance was 270. There were 
altogether 21 schools for secondary education in the District 
in 1906-07, with an average daily attendance of 1865 males 
and 200 females. The expenditure on education rose from 
Rs. 29,000 in 1891-92 to Rs. 50,000 in 1901-02, Rs. 76,000 
in 1903-04 anc^ Rs. 1,23,000 in 1906-07, In the latter year 
Rs. 39,000 were contributed from Provincial funds, and 
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Rs. (31,000 from local funds, while RvS. 8000 were realised 
from fees, and Rs. 16,000 from other sources. 

239. The public dispensaries include the Bowie hospital 
at Hoshangabad, dispensaries at the three 
tahsil headquarters, and a hospital for 
Europeans and a dispensary at Pachmarhi. 
There is accommodation for 21 in-patients at the Bowie 
hospital, for 20 at Hardii, for 12 at Sohagpur, and for 10 at 
Seoni. The Pachmarlii hospital contains 5 beds, and 
the dispensary has indoor accommodation for 5. An Assist- 
ant Surgeon and a female hospital assistant are posted to 
Hoshangabad and Hard?!. Hospital assistants are in charge 
of Seoni and Sohagpur dispensaries. Pachmarhi has a 
hospital assistant throughout theyeaT*, and from April to July 
a commissioned officer of the Indian Medical Service is also 
posted there. Of the other medical institutions in the Dis- 
trict, the most important is the military hospital at Pach- 
marhi, which is the sanitarium for the Jubbulpore Brigade. 
It contains 25 beds, and is in the charge of the Station Med- 
ical Officer, who is a commissioned officer of the R. A. M. C.^ 
usually of high rank. There is also a cantonment hospital 
for natives, with 8 beds, to which a military hospital assist- 
ant is attached. There is a police hospital at Hoshangabad, 
and a dispensary for outdoor relief only at Makrai, both of 
which are under the charge of hospital assistants. In addi- 
tion, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway has dispensaries 
for outdoor patients at Sohagpur and Harda ; and there are 
mission dispensaries at Harda, where there is accommodation 
for 12 in-patients, and at Timarni for outdoor relief alone. 
Formerly the Mission also maintained a leper asylum at 
Harda, but this has been abolished. At the public dispen- 
saries in 1906, 676 indoor and 64,472 outdoor patients were 
treated, the daily average being 32 and 334 respectively. 
The number of operations performed was 1654. The income 
of the public dispensaries is derived from ^ovincial and 
local funds and from subscriptions. The income duriiig the 
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decade ending 1901 averaged Us. 12,200, but in the three 
years 1904-06 the average rose to Bs. 20,600. The chief 
increase has been in the provision from Provincial funds. 
240. Vaccination is compulsory in the municipalities of 


Vftccinatioo. 


Hoshangabad, Harda, Seoul and Sohagpur 
and in the notified area of Itarsi; 


and operations are made throughout the District during 
the open season. The staff consisted in 1906 of a native 
Superintendent and 10 vaccinators, with one apprentice. 
The cost of the operations in 1906 was Rs. 2300, and tlie 
number of successful primaiy vaccinations effected was 


11,000 on children under one year of age, or 95 per cent, of 
the number of children born less the number dying under 
one year of age, and 1300 on others. The number of 
successful re-vaccinations was 3500. 


241. Veterinary dispensaries have been established 


at Hoshangabad, Harda and Pach- 
veterinary assistants in 
charge are subordinate to the Director 


of Agriculture. Receipts in 1905-06 were Rs. 2600 and ex- 
penditure Rs. 3000, while the number of animals treated 
was 1500. The veterinary assistants tour throughout the 
District and attend important bazars, with the object of 
explaining to cultivators the proper method of treating 
cattle diseases. 
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GAZETTEER OP TAHSILS, JAGIRS, TOWNS, IMPORT- 

ANT VILLAGES, RIVERS AND HILLS. 

Anhoni. — A small village in the Sohagpur tahsil, 11 
miles to the south-east of Sohagpur and 3 miles west of the 
Piparia-Pachmarhi road, lying at the edge of the outer 
range of the Mahadeo hills, which separates the Denwa from 
the Nerbudda valley. The village is insignificant in itself, 
containing only three or four houses, but near by. in a pic- 
turesque forest clearing, there is a hot spring having some 
local reputation as a cure for boils and itch. The water is 
sulphurous, and its highest recorded temperature is 115® 
in an aii’ temperature of 68°. There are also two footprints 
of a devotee and an image of Mahadeo here. A small reli- 
gious gathering collects on the festival of Ganesh Chaturthi ; 
but nearly every day a congregation of well-to-do Hindus 
may be seen, their finery fonning a curious contrast to the 
ragged aboriginals who form the permanent population. 

Aonlighat.— A ghat or crossing on the Nerbudda, at 
its junction with the Hatara, on the borders of the Seoni 
and Hoshangabad tahsils. A fair of some size is held here, 
on both sides of the Nerbudda, on the occasion of Somwati, 
that is, when the fifteenth day of the Hindu month 
falls on a Monday. The legend is that the Pandava 
brothers came to Aonlighat to bathe as soon as the fifteenth 
of the month fell on a Monday, but had to wait 12 years for 

1 PopnIatioD figures are those of the census of IffOl, unless the 
contrary is stated. 
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the desired day to arrive. They therefore cursed the day^ 
saying that, as it took so long to come in the golden age> 
it should fall frequently in the evil age. 

Babai. — A large village in the Hoshangabad tahsil, 
situated on the old Bombay road, 14 miles east of Hoshang- 
abad, Population 4100. Bagra railway station is 6 
miles to the south-east and is connected by a metalled 
road. Babai is the chief village of the old Babai taluka, 
which comprised the estate of a family of Brahman Diwans, 
who are still proprietors of this and many of the surrounding 
villages.^ The 'grain market held here was formerly of 
importance, but has diminished since the opening of the 
railway. The weekly cattle market, however, which is held 
on Saturdays, is the second largest in the District, being 
only inferior to that of Itarsi. The number of cattle sold 
here in 1905-06 was 7000, realising 1^ lakh. A registra- 
tion fee of 3 pies in the rupee is charged. A fee of 3 pies is 
also exacted from other shops as the kotwar’s due. Several 
small industries flourish here, of which brass work is the 
chief ; among others may be mentioned cloth printing and the 
manufacture of fireworks. For sanitary expenditure there 
is a town fund, derived from cattle registration fees, which 
in 1905-06 amounted to E-s. 2000. In 1907 the village 
roads were metalled by the managing committee. The 
water-supply is from welli^, which number 36. The village 
has a vernacular middle school, a police Station-house, and 
a post office. 

Bagra-Managaon. — A village in the Hoshangabad 
tahsil, 19 miles south-east of Hoshangabad, on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, which has a station about a mile 
from the village. Population 900. The Tawa here issues 
from the Satpura hills, and is spanned by a fine railway 
bridge, 1147 feet in length, which was opened by the Duke 
of Edinburgh. The scenery is exceedingly picturesque^ 


L See para. 98. 
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BAIBI— BANDARABHAN. 

and on a Commanding hill to the south of the railway, on 
the right bank of the river, may be seen the ruins of an old 
fort, once the stronghold of a small Gond Raja, of whose 
family no trace now remains. In the fort is a dargah or 
shrine, beneath which two fingers of Sultan Hoshang Shah 
Ghori, the traditionary founder of Hoshangabad, are said 
to be buried. The village has a primary school, A small 
market is held on Sundays. The railway station exports a 
considerable quantity of grain from the country round Babai, 
whiSS^ies 6 miles to the north-west. It is also an important 
depot for forest produce. Bagra has been the scene of many 
mining ventures. Silver and lead mines have at different 
times been unsuccessfully exploited ; but recent prospect- 
ings have revealed coal seams of better promise.^ A tile 
factory was opened here in 1907, and produces tiles of ex- 
cellent quality. The railway company has extensive gravel 
pits. 

Bairi.— A village in the Harda tahsil, 7 miles north- 
west of Harda. Population 500. It is the chief village of 
the estate of the Korku Thakurs of BairT,‘*^ and the north- 
west portion of the tahsil is usually known as the Bairi 
tract. There is a big tank here, which was enlarged as a 
famine work in 1900, and a primary school. 

Bandar abhan. — A small village in the Hoshangabad 
tahsil, situated at the confluence of the Tawa and the Ner- 
budda, 5 miles east of Hoshangabad. There is an old temple 
here, and an important fair is held at the full moon of Kartik^ 
Besides the sanctity naturally attaching to the confluence 
of two large rivers, Bandarabhan is said to have acquired 
additional religious importance from the recitations of Pan- 
dit Jaganath, who was once malguzar of the adjoinirig 
village of Malikherl and used to entertain the. attendant pil- 
grims with readings from the sacred Bhagvat. In T904 
an Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition was established 

i See para. 182* 

“ See para. 100. 
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by the District authorities in connection with the fair, and 
prizes were given for the best exhibits. The movement has 
been very popular, and there is now a recognized annual 
gathering of Government officers and the leading men of 
the District, who meet here and discuss matters of mutual 
interest. Athletic sports for police, patwaris and school 
children, boat-races, amateur theatricals, fireworks, and 
occasionally a circus, contribute to the general amusement. 
The numbers attending the fair are now very large, being 
estimated at over 50,000 on the day of the full moon. Shops 
of ^very description collect, and transactions are consider- 
able. The arrangements are in the hands of a committee, 
usually presided over by the Subdivisional Officer cf 
Hoshangabad. Expenditure is met by donations from the 
Agricultural Department, District and municipal funds, 
and private subscriptions. In 1900 income and expendi- 
ture were about Rs. 2; 500. The assemblage congregates 
in the broad river bed, and the scene at night, with the Vin- 
dhyan hills, which here descend to the water’s edge, in the 
background, is very picturesque. 

Bankheri. — A large and important village in the 
Sohagpur tahsil .situated on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 23 miles east of Sohagpur. Population 2,600. 
The superior proprietor is the Raja of Fatehpur-Nadipura. 
From its position, Bankheri is the chief commercial centre in 
the east of the tahsil,^ and a number of Marwari and Bhiitia 
traders are established hgre. The rail-borne export trade 
is considerable, averaging, during the five yearsending 1900, 
110,000 maunds per annum, or nearly 5 per cent, of the 
total exports of the District. The chief articles of export 
are wheat and gram from the valley, and forest produce 
from the jagirdaxi forests to the south. Lac, which is grown 
largely by the Raj jhars of the Dudhi valley, and myrabolans 
are of special importance. There is a weekly market 
on Fridays, with an extensive sale for articles of food and 

1 See para. W, 
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clothing and metal-work for ordinary use. There is also a 
small cattle market. Market dues, amounting to something 
over Es. 100 annually, are levied by the superior proprietor to 
defray the cost of sanitation. The office of the Fatchpur- 
Nadipura estate is established here, and there is also an 
excellent garden, with a nursery for arboriculture, which was 
laid out when tlie estate was under Court of Wards manage- 
ment. There is a second gi*ade vernacular middle school 
for boys, and two girls’ schools, one of which belongs to the 
Friends’ Mission, while the other has been started by the 
]n‘ivate enterprise of the richer inhabitants. Other insti- 
tutions are a police Station-house, a branch post office, and 
a cattle pound, Bankheri is also the centre of a co-operative 
i iedit society. 

Bariam-Pagara. — See Jagirs. 

Bhadugaon. — A village in the HardiT tahsil, on the 
bank of the Ganjrd river, 7 miles to the south-east of TimarnI 
railway station. Population 80(3. There is a ‘‘ C4aomukli ” 
spring here, from whicli the waters of the river Tiipti are said 
to flow — a special provision for the benefit of a former devotee 
of Bhadugaon, who liad been in the habit of going to the 
Tapti to pray. The village has a primary school, and a 
weekly bazar is held on Tuesdays. 

Bhameri Deo. — A small village with a population of 
about 100, situated in tlie 8eoni tahsil, 5 miles oast of Seoni. 
There is a shrine of Bhilat Baba ' here, to which persons 
possessed with devils or suffering from snake-bite come 
to be cured. The shrine has an hereditary priest, called 
the Parihar, who is once a year possessed of Bhilat and 
utters prophecies. Pilgrims coming to consult the shrine 
present the Parihar with a cocoanut. A rdjalta, or 
assistant, waits on him, and makes strings which are tied 
round the necks of persons suffering from possession to 
cure them. A fair is held here on the 15th of Chait Sudi 
(end of April), when offerings of cocoanuts are made to 
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Bhilat Baba. About 5000 people usually collect, and 
shops are erected for the sale of brass vessels, toys and 
food. 

Bhatgaon. — A large village in the Sohagpur tahsil, 
12 miles north of Sohagpur, on the bank of the Nerbudda. 
Population 1500. It was formerly celebrated for its mon- 
keys, but they have now been successfully expatriated, 
Bhatgaon is one of the chief villages of the Sobhapur estate, 
containing a considerable area of sir land. Raja Umrao 
Shah, the present proprietor, often resides here. There is a 
fine old glult or terrace on the bank of the Nerbudda, built 
by ancestors of Seth Tulsi Ram of Sobhapur, but it has 
now fallen into liopcless ruin. A weekly bazar is held on 
Mondays. The village has a primary school, and a post 
office. On the opposite bank of the river, at Bagalwara, a 
large fair is held at the festival of Til Sankrfint in January. 

Bhunnas. — A village in the Harda tahsil, 7 miles north 
of Harda. Population 700. It is the chief village of 
the younger branch of the Shukul family.^ The malguzar’s 
house is large, and has an excellent garden. Country tiles 
of good local reputation arc made here and exported all 
over the tahsil. The village has a primary school and a 
po.st office. 

^ Bordha. — An important village in the Hoshangabad 
talisil, IG miles south of Itarsi railway station and 5 miles 
west of the Itarsi-Betul road. Population 800. It is the 
chief village of the Bordhii estate, and the residence of 
SCibahdar Mangali Prasad, the present head of the Bordha 
branch of the Subahdar family-. A weekly market is held 
on Thursdays. The village has a primary scliool, a cattle 
pound and a post office. 

Bori. — A ^all forest village in the extreme south of 
the Sohagpur tahsil, 12 miles west of Pachmarhi. It gives 
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its name to the oldest and most important forest range in 
the District The Borl range extends from the foot of the 
Pachmarhi hills to the Tawa and Denwa rivers, and produces 
some of the finest teak wood and bamboos in the Provinces. 
The Borl river, which rises on the west face of Dhupgarh, 
is the principal tributary of the Sonbhadra. 

Oharwa. — A village in the Harda tahsil, situated 5 
miles to the south-east ot Khirkian railway station, with 
which it is connected by a metalled road. Its population 
is 1300. Lying on the old high road from Delhi to Burhan 
pur, Charwa was formerly a place of some consideration 
and under native rule an official in charge of the tdluka was 
posted here. The old Fort, said to have been built about 
1750 by Naro BalLll Bhuskute, who was in the service of 
the Peshwa, is still in good preservation, and is now util- 
ised as a police Station-house. Several large wells with 
steps inside, called baoliff^ are evidence of the village’s former 
prosperity. At the neighbouring hamlet of Haripura, an 
old temple dedicated to Gupteshwar Mahadeo, was excavated 
some 20 years ago. A fair is held here at the festival of 
Shivratri. Though much of its trade has been diverted to 
Khirkian railway station, Charwa is still of importance as 
the chief village of an extensive hill tract, and several 
malguzars, money-lenders and substantial traders resid^ 
here. Many of the surrounding villages are held in 
ryotwari tenure. A large weekly market, held on Fridays, 
is frequented by the inhabitants of the Kalibhit and 
Damjipura tracts, as well as by the neighbouring villagers. 
A police Station-house, a cattle pound, a primary school 
and a post office are the public institutions. A co-operative 
credit society with its headquarters here was established in 
1905 ; it is named after Gupteshwar Mahadeo, and an annual 
offering is made to the temple at Haripura. , 

Ohatarkhera. — A village in the Seoni tahsil, 2 miles 
north of Seoni, and close to Banapura railway station. 
Population 1000, The inhabitants are mostly Rajput oiiltiv- 
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ators, but there are a few houses of Balahis, who weave 
dhotis, razais and other articles with mill thread, while 
earthen pots of some local reputotion are made by Kumhars. 
There is a primary school for boys. A small fair is held on 
the second day of Chait Badi (April), in honour of Ramji 
Baba, the saint of Hoshangabad. 

Ohaurahet.— A large village in the Hoshangabad 
tahsil, 23 miles east of Hoshangabad, on the border of the 
Sohagpur tahsil. Population 1500. The proprietors are 
Gujars, whose ancestors are said to have acquired their 
estate from the Bhoiisla Raja as a reward for their skill in 
wrestling. A market is held here on Sundays. There is a 
primary school and a post office. 

Chhater.— Sec Jagirs. 

Ohhidgaon. — A village in the Harda tahsil, situated 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 15 miles east of 
Harda, on the border of the Seoul tahsil. Population 1100. 
The railway station, which takes its name from the village, 
is in the Seoul tahsil. The Ganjal and Moran rivers unite 
here, and the ford which is now (crossed by a fine railway 
viaduct, was once a famous place for Thags, who, assuming 
the disguise of devotees, lay in wait here for passing travel- 
lers. The riv'er bed supplies the railway company with 
stone.s for ballast. The curious hard blue stones known as 
“ shahjuri’' on which the»semblance of trees, the moon and 
other shapes appear, are also found here. Chhidgaon has a 
primary school and a post office. 

Chhipabar. — A large and rich village in the Hardu 
tahsil, situated 2 miles south-east of Khirkian railway 
station, on the Charwa road, at the point where it is crossed 
by the old Bombay road. Population IGfX). A large bazar 
is hJ^ here on Saturdays, at which country cloth, locally 
woven by kotwars, is sold, as well as ordinary necessities. 
The village has a primary school. 

Denwa River. — A river in the Sohagpur tahsil, and a 
tributary of the Tawa. It rises near Pachmarlii, and, with 
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its tributary the Sonbhadra, encircles the sandstone massif 
known as the Mahadeo hills. After flowing first southwards 
and then northwards, it turns due west near Matkuli, and 
makes its way down a valley between the Mahadeo hills and 
a low outer range, which cuts it off from the Nerbudda 
plains. It is joined by the Nag Dewali at Kukra and the 
Sonbhadra at Chormalni, and enters the Tawfi at Ratakas. 
Its total length is 48 miles. Its floods are sudden and fierce, 
but soon subside. The bridge at Matkuli, where thePiparia- 
Pachmarhi road crosses it, is not infrequently covered during 
the rains for a few hours at a time, but seldom for longer. 
Geologically, it has given its name to the Denwa group, 
which is one of the sections of the Upper Gondwana rocks. 

Dhandiwara. — A small village in the Seoni tahsil, 
miles south of Seoni town. It is famous for its red and white 
building stone, which is taken from a quarry situated on the 
borders of Dhandiwjlra, Mahuadhana and Janiania. The 
quarjy covers an area of 175 acres, and the annual outturn 
is between 20,(X)0 and 50, (XX) cubic feet, most of which is 
purchased by the railway company. The professional 
quarrymen are Muhammadans from Bangor, while Gonds and 
Korkus are engaged for the hard manual labour. It is 
estimated that five men can take out about 20 cubic feet 
of stone in a day. 

Dolaria. — A large village in the Hoshangabad tahsil 
situated on the old Bombay road, 12 miles south-west of 
Hoshangabfid. Population 14(X). Dolaria Road station, 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, is 14 miles to the 
south, in the adjoining village of Semri, and is connected 
by a feeder road. Grain exports are considerable. An 
important weekly bazar is held on Monday, at which a 
market due of one pice a shop is levied by the mdi|^zar. 
The village has a small weaving industry. The chief insti- 
tutions are a police Station-house, cattle pound, primary 
school and post office. There is a fine haoli^ or well with 
steps inside, near the camping ground. 
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Dudhi River. — A river which rises in the Chhindwara 
jagirs, and flows into the Nerbudda near Umardha. It is 
some 50 miles long, and for the greater part of its course 
acts as a boundary between the Hoshangabad and Nar- 
singhpur Districts. 

Fatehpur. — A village in the Sohagpur tahsil, important 
as the residence of the three Gond Rajas of Fatehpur.' 
It is situated 20 miles east of Sohagpur, and 5^ miles south 
of Bankheri railway station, on the outer slope of the foot- 
hills of the Scitpuras, amidst beautiful forest scenery. The 
Anjan river, which flows past the village, runs north into the 
Nerbudda at’ Sandia ghat. The family of the Fatehpur 
Rajas is divided into three branches, each of which occupiea 
a separate muhalld, or hamlet. To the west is Nadipura 
or the hamlet by the river, and to the east Tekripura or the 
hamlet on the hill, while between is Bichpura or the middle 
hamlet. The three estates are distinguished by these names. 
The total population is 1:^00, most of whom live in the Bich- 
pura muhalld. The village area is nearly all covered with 
forest, and the cultivators have their holdings in the neigh- 
bouring villages. Each muhalld has its own weekly bazar, 
Bichpura on Mondays, Nadipura on Wednesdays, and 
Tekripura on Saturdays; but transactions are now small. In 
former times, many merchants were attracted by the presence 
of the Rajas to make theia headquarters at Fatehpur, which 
had then a considerable export trade in forest produce ; but 
trade and merchants have now migrated to the important 
commercial village of Bankheri, which has the advantage 
of being situated on the railway. Tantia Topi, in his raid of 
1858, passed through Fatehpur on his way from Sandia ghat 
to the Satpur^, and was believed to have received some 
assistaiice from the Rajas, who fell into considerable dis- 
grace. Fatehpur has a primary school and a branch post 
office. 


' See para. 
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Ganjal River. — A river wliicTi rises in the hills of Baja- 
borari and runs into the Nerbudda at Gondagaon. Its length 
is 78 miles, and it divides the Harda from the Seoni tahsil. 
At Chhidgaon, where it is crossed by the railway, it is joined 
by the Moran. It is a pleasant clear stream, flowing through 
rocky ravines. In its bed, between Chhidgaon and the Ner- 
budda, are found the curious hard stones called ‘^shahjuri,” 
on which trees, the moon and other shapes appear depicted. 

Gondagaon. — A village in the Harda tahsil, situated 
at the confluence of the Ganjal, Gomti and Nerbudda rivers, 
14 miles north of Timarni railway station. Population 900. 
On a hill on the west side of the Gomti there is a Math, or 
convent of Gosains, presided over by a Mahant. Besides 
the little village of Birjakheri or Gangeshri, in which it is 
situated, the convent holds four revenue-free villages in 
Seoni tahsil, and two more in Indore, with which it has been 
endowed at various times by Sindhia, Holkar and theSaoli- 
garh Raja. The convent estate was for long managed by 
the late Rai Bahadur Nirbhai Singh Mandloi of Shohpur, 
who died in 1007. A fair is celebrated at the Triveni, or con- 
fluence of the three rivers, whenever the 15111 day of the 
month falls on a Monday. A weekly bazar is held on Thurs- 
days. Gondagaon has a cattle pound, primal y school, post 
office, and a sarai, which was built by the ance:>tors of Seth 
Ganesh Das of Timarni. 

Handia. — An old town on the bank of the Nerbudda, 
in the Harda tahsil, 13 miles north of Harda, with which it 
is connected by a metalled road. Its population is now 
19(X). Handia is in many ways the most interesting place 
in the District. It traces its history back to mythological 
times, when the interview between Jamadagni and Sahas- 
rarjun, the Raja of the Thousand Hands, is said to have 
taken place near by. Its name is derived from Nazir-ud- 
din, king of Balk, who settled here as a fakir and was known 
RS Handia Shah Bulang. The cave in which he lived was 
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said to communicate with Mecca; marked by a small sacred 
stone, it is still maintained by a grant. In historical times, 
Handia owed its importance to its position at the ford of 
the Nerbudda on the high road from Delhi to the Deccan, 
and under Mughal rule seems to have been a place of consid- 
erable size. Remains on the surrounding hills bear witness 
t^its extent, and the neighbouring villages are said to have 
been once niohaUas or hamlets of the old town. Thus Kanj- 
argaon was the Kanjars’ quarter, Kolipura the Kolis’, 
Gaolon the Gaolis', and Hirapur the Sarafs.’ Handia first 
appears historically in the annals of Hoshang Shah Ghori, 
King of Malwa at the beginning of the loth century ; he is 
said to have begun and finished the three forts of Hoshang- 
abad, Handia and Joga in a single day. In the Ain-i-Akbari, 
Handia is mentioned as a Sarkiir in the Subah of Malwa, 
remarkable for its wild elephants. It was the residence of 
a Faujdar and Di>^n, w'ho held the surrounding country 
for the Mughals. The best known of these Faujdars are 
Jalal Khfin Kankar and his brother Zabardast Khan, who 
flourished at the end of Aurangzeb’s reign. Even before 
the fall of the Mughal power, the opening of the direct road 
from Mhow to Burhanpur had diminished the importance 
of Handia ; and soon after the Maratha conquest of this 
tract, in tlic middle of the 18th century, the seat of Govern- 
ment was transferred to Hj\rda. Thereafter Handia rapidly 
declined. The remains still to be seen here are not without 
interest. The bulk of Hoshang Shah’s fort has been conver- 
ted into railway ballast. But besides the cave of Handia 
Shah Bulang already mentioned, there still exists the tomb 
of Akbar’s Wazir, Abdulla Hasan, the author of The Mulla 
Dopiaza,’' which has not yet lost its reputation as a humo- 
rous work. About miles from the present town are the 
remains of the houses built by the brothers Jalal Khan Kan- 
kar and Zabardast Khan, who are said to have fought to- 
gether all day and dined together all night. To the south, 
on the road to Hirapur, is a ruined sarai, known as the Teli 
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saraiy which was built by a successful Teli banker for the 
accommodation of his customers. Across the river is a more 
impOvSing structure, the Siddhanath temple^ containing an 
image of Siva. Built of carved stone, in a conical shape, 
it is said to be the work of the gods. In proof of this (so the 
legend runs), when Aurangzeb threatened to destroy it, the 
temple, which, as is usual with Hindu temples, faced east- 
wards, turned round at the prayer of the Pandits and faced 
towards Mecca. Be that as it may, Aurangzeb was pre- 
vailed on to spare the temple, after placing over the door 
four tigers, the sign of a Muhammadan mosque, to indicate 
his mastery. A large fair is held here at the festival of Shiv- 
ratrL Handia is considered to be the centre point of the 
Nerlppdda, and pilgrims, wlio perform the pradaJeshina or com- 
ple^ circuit of tlie river, often begin from here. At the pres- 
en*ay, Handia is of some importance as a halting place on 
tli^ trade route from Indore to Hardaj^^ but does not itself 
maintain any industries of much importance. The brass 
work, however, made here by the Kaseras, has a good repu- 
tation, and is regularly sent to Hardu for sale, as well as to 
fairs in the surrounding country. Another industry is the 
manufacture of mortars from a bluish stone called “ pathonia.’' 
Handia possesses primary scliools for both boys and girls, 
a police Station-house, a cattle pound and a post office. 
It is a survival of Mughal rule that many of the cultiv- 
ators here are Muhammadans. 

Harda Tahsil. — The western tahsil of the District, 

lying between 21° o3' and 22° 35' N. 
General description. ^ 

it was the largest tahsil in the District, its area being 1483 
square miles, but this was reduced ^by the transfer of 
the Kalibhit tract to Nimar in 1904 to 1139 square 
miles, or rather less than one-third of the area of the 
District. The population in 1901 was returned as 131,438, 
and allowing for the transfer of territory above mentioned,, 
it now’ stands at 128,858 or 29 per cent, of the District 
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total. The density of population is thus 113 to the square 
mile. In 1891 and 1881 the population was 143,839 and 
146,782 respectively, but owing to the frequent alterations 
that have been made in the tahsil boundary,^ these 
figures afford no true comparison. The twofold division into 
hill and valley, which is characteristic of the District as a 
whole, is for the most part true of this tahsil. The northern 
portion lies in the valley of the Nerbudda river, and consists 
of a level plain of rich black soil, which is of great depth 
and fertility and is fully cultivated. To the south is the 
Rajaborari group of the Satpiira hills, a forest tract, inter- 
spersed with scattered patches of cultivation. In the north- 
west of the tahsil, however, spurs of the Vindhyan mountains 
are found south of the Nerbudda, and the fertile plain of the 
valley gives place to the low forest-clad ranges of the Bairi 
hills. In the south-west of the tahsil lies the Feudatory 
State of Makrai, and beyond it is the hilly Charwa tract, 
which contains the principal ryotwari estate in the District. 
Harda is the only town in the tahsil, Handia, the old capital, 
having now lost its former size and importance. The tahsil 
■contains 491 villages. Of these TimarnI is by far the largest, 
no other village having a population of 2,000, though 13 
exceed 1 ,000, 

The system of agriculture is generally more efficient 
than thit pursued in the rest of the 
Agriculture. District. The ploughs used are heavier, 

the plough-cattle are stronger, and x^loughings are more 
frequent. Some of the superiority of Hardii agriculture 
may also, perhaps, be ascribed to differences of soil and 
rainfall. Wheat is sown in the proportion of 1 pakka 7 ndni 
{864 lbs.) to 10 acres, which is less than is customary else- 
where, The outturn, however, is not inferior. Similarly, 
the area served by a plough of four cattle is here 30 acres^ 
as against 25 acres elsewhere. Special attention is paid to 

1 See para. 4 
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cotton, and it and other superior autumn crops are sown in 
lines with a drill Of the total area of the tahsil, in 1905-06^ 
279 square miles or 25 percent, were under Government forest, 
comprised in the Rajaborari range, while 1G2 square miles 
were covered by tree forest, scrub jungle and grass in private 
hands. A total of 401,000 acres or 74 per cent, of the village 
area was occupied for cultivation, and 309,000 acres were 
under crop. The statistics of the principal crops in recent 
years are shown in the following statement : — 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

i 

Kodon ! 

Kiitk?. 

Tur. 

Til. 

Cotton. 

Total 

cropped 

area. 

Settlement 
of is9i-ua 

253.920 

5505 

1 

17,114 12 

2sij ' 

4714 

Not 

available 

363,083 

lono-i 

189,845 

20, 41 1 

3,778 

34,176 

1 10,804 

23,486 

10, 2U 

292,000 

1904-5 

178,239 

15,400 

2,891 

4,102 

8,138 

27,828 

83,505 

805,467 

1905.0 

177,743 

13,842 

2,605 

5,410 

8,047 1 

21,804 

41,809 

309,053 


The land revenue demand at the thirty years’ settlement 
was Rs. 1*47 lakhs, and fell at 46 per 
Land revenue. of the assets. It was raised at the 

settlement of 1891-96 to Rs. 3*12 lakhs, giving an increase 
of Rs. 1*53 Jakhs or 96 per cent, on the revenue immediately 
prior to revision. The revised revenue fell at 49 per 
cent, of the assets, which amounted to Rs. 6*35 lakhs. 
The cash rental increased from Rs. 2 42 to Rs. 4*54 
lakhs. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1905-06 
was Rs. 2*35 lakhs.^ The following assessment groups 
were formed at the settlement of 1891-96, the number of 
villages contained in each being shown in brackets : — 
Pokharni (110), Timarni (107), Bhadugaon (31), Bairi (83),^ 
and Charwa (113). In addition to these there were the Bairi 
and Damjipura groups, which have now been transferred to 
Nimar with part of the Charwa group. The average rent-rate 
per acre for the tahsil was R. 1-5-7, as against R. 0-14-2 
at the thirty years’ settlement, while the revenue rate was 


^ Transfers of territory and abatements are responsible for the decrease^ 
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R. 0-12-7. The Bhadugaon group with R. 1-9-3 per acre 
has the highest rent-rate, the others being Pokhami 
R. 1-8-10, Timarni R. 1-8-6, Bairi R. 1-2-10 and Charwa 
R. 1-2-2. 


Miscellaneous. 


The tahsil is divided into f(mi* Revenue Inspectors’ 
circles with headquarters at Timarni 
Rahatgaon, Haiidia and Charwa, and 
DO patwaris’ circles. It has five police Station-houses, at 
Harda, Handia, Timarni, Rahatgaon and Charwa. 


Oeneral description. 


Harda Town. — The headquarters town of tlie Harda 
tahsil, situated in 22"^ 21' N. and 77*^ 6' E., 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
41 fi miles from Bombay, and 58 miles from Hoshangabad 
by rail via Itarsi. The old Bombay road runs from 
here direct to Hoshangabad, which lies 55 miles to the 
north-west. Harda. contains three separate villages, 
namely Harda Khas, Kulharda, and Kheripura. The total 
area is 3,058 acres, but the nazTd or Government land 
is insignificant. The remainder is the property of the 
inalguzars of the tliree villages which make up the town. 
In point of population Harda is the largest town in the 
District, and the tenth in the Provinces ; it has developed 
rapidly in the last thirty years, increasing from 9,170 in 
1872 to 16,300 in 1901. The town was created a municipality 
in 1860. Details of its administration will be found in 
Chapter IX. The chief municipal work hitherto undertaken 
is the waterworks on the Ajnal river about a mile from the 
town. These works were carried out in 1905 at a cost of Rs, 
74,000; but additional expenditure estimated at Rs. 1,20,000 
is required to complete them. Street-lighting was introduced 
in 1906, and a new drainage scheme has been surveyed. Be- 
sides being a tahsil station, Harda is also the headquarters 
of an Assistant or Extra- Assistant Commissioner, in charge 
of the Harda and Heoni subdivision. Many malguzars of 
the surrounding tract, chiefly Brahmans live here, a survival 
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Historical. 


of the times when Harda was the residence of a Maratha 
<imiL 

Harda dates its importance from the Maratha con- 
quest, when it superseded the old 
Muhapimadan town of Handia as the 
capital of the Harda-Handia tract and became the residence 
of a Maratha afnit About the end of the 18th century, this 
tract was transferred from the rule of the Peshwa to that of 
Sindhia. In 1801 Harda was sacked by Yashwant Rao 
Holkar. Later, during the period of the Pindari raids, Harda 
was exposed not only to the assaults of the Pindaris, but to 
the depredations of Korku tribes inhabiting tlie Bairi hills. 
In the operations of 1817, it was made the headquarters of Sir 
John Malcolm’s division. The Harda tract was not ceded 
with the rest of the District in 1818, but remained in Sin- 
dhia’s dominions until 1814, when it was made over as part 
payment for the (Iwalior contingent. During the Mutiny, 
Harda was the scene of some disturbances, which enabled 
the Deputy Magistrate, Maulvi Mazhar-nl-Jamil, to prove 
his worth and earn for himself a jagir in Damoh.' His 
tomb at Harda, for the upkeep of which an annual grant is 
made, is still much revered. In 18()0 the cession was made 
absolute, and Hardii entered on a period of great prosperity. 
The name of Mr. J, Beddy, who was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Harda subdivision in 1859 and con- 
tinued in that position for many years, will always be 
remembered in connection with the town’s development. 

Harda is well situated as a trading centre. The 
metalled road to Handia makes it the 
railway station for a large tract of 
Indore, while roads from almost every 
direction here converge. Both in export and in import, 
Harda is only rivalled by Itarsi among the railway 
stations of the District. Statistics of rail-borne traffic for 
the five years ending 1906 show that the annual average 


' See para. 41, 
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export was 528,000 raaunds or 22 per cent, of the District 
total, while the corresponding import was 259,000 inaunci& 
or 27i per cent, of the District total. The principal article 
of export is wheat, for which the chief agency is Messrs. 
Balli Brothers. The cotton-trade, however, is now of some 
importance, and in 1907 Harda possessed G ginning factories 
and 2 pressing mills, which received raw cotton from all 
parts of the District and from Central India, and exported 
it to Bombay after preparation. Oilseeds are also sent to 
Bombay in considerable quantities. Local industries include 
weaving, dyeing, brass and tin woik, and the manufacture of 
boots and caps. Tliere is a large weekly market on Tues- 
days. Among the articles brought for sale may be mentioned 
the brass work of Handia, rough carpets, and niwdr tape for 
beds. A printing press, with English and Hindi type, has 
been established. A considerable amount of labour is employ- 
ed in the workshops of the Great Indian Peninsula railway ; 
which has a Resident Engineer at present posted here, 
it is proposed, however, to remove the railway staff to Itarsi. 

Harda is well supplied with schools. Under the muni- 
cipality there is an Anglo-vernacular 
Public institutions. tscliool, with three branches, Hindi, 

Marathi and Urdu ; it is now located in the Carey school, 
which was built at a cost of Ks. 18,000 and opened by Mr. 
L. S. Carey i.e.s., Commissioner of the Division, in Decern* 
ber 190G. The Christian mi.ssion supports four schools, 
namely, a high school, affiliated to the Allahabad University, 
an anglo-vernacular middle school, with Hindi and Urdu 
branches, a primary school for boys of low caste, and a pri- 
mary school for girls. In addition there is a Church school 
for Europeans, while the Muhammadan Anjuman Islamia 
maintains a primary school for girls. Dispensaries are almost 
equally numerous. Besides the Government dispensary, 
which is in the charge of an Assistant Surgeon, dispensaries 
are maintained by the railway company and the Christian 
mission, while there are three private medical establishments. 
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There is also a Government Veterinary dispensary. A leper 
asylum was formerly maintained by the mission, but has 
now been abolished. The principal public buildings are the 
tahsil offices and Subdivisional Officer's court, ^ie town 
hall, which was built in 1889 out of municipal funds, the 
English church, the bonded warehouse for liquor and ganja, 
tlie police Station-house, dak bungalow, and post and 
telegraph offices. An urban bank, on the principles of co- 
operative credit, was established here in 1905. 

Hatwans. — A good village in the Sohagpur tahsil, one 
mile north of Piparia railway station, at the junction of the 
Sandia and Sobhapur roads. Population 1200. There is a 
shrine here dedicated to Ramji Baba, the Saint of Raipur, 
and a small fair is celebrated in his honour in Chait. A 
weekly market is held on Thursdays. The village has a 
primary school. 

Hirankhera. — A village of the Seoul tahsil, 10 miles 
north-east of Seoni town. Population 1100. A weekly 
market is held on Saturdays, which, after Shohpur market, 
is the largest in the tahsil, and is attended by many people 
from the Hoshangabiid tahsil. The village has a primary 
school and a post office. 

Hoshangabad Tahsil. — ^The headquarters tahsil of the 
District, lying between 22° 18^ and 22° 

General descripuos. ^ ^ g, ^ 

area is 804 square miles, or rather more than one- 
fifth of the whole District. Its population in 1901 was 
125,071, or 28 per cent, of that of the District. In 1891 it 
was 137,811, and in 1881, 152,182. The population is denser 
here than in any other tahsil, being 156 to the square mile. 
The tahsil is divided into two well-marked tracts. On the 
north .is the Nerbud.da Valley, a level open black soil plain 
with a gentle slope from the Satpura hills to the Nerbudda 
river; while to the south, beyond the intervening ridge of 

20 
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which the prominent peak Sirisdep i« the principal height^ 
stretches the light sandy plateau of Bordha. There is a 
great contrast between these two tracts. Along the bank 
of the Nerbudda, indeed, where the land is much cut up by 
ravines, or, again, where the Tawti and other rivers liave 
brought down large deposits of shnd, strips of poor cultiva- 
tion will be found ; but, generally speaking, the valley is 
an unbroken plain of rich deep black soil, almost wholly 
devoted to the cultivation of wheat. On the other hand, 
the light sandy soil of the Bordha plateau grows little but 
poor autumn crops, and except in a few pockets of inferior 
black soil scarcely a field of wheat is to be seen. The 
tahsil contains two towns, Hoshangabad and Itarsi, and 
335 villages; of these Babai, Sangakhera Kalan and 
Raipur are the largest, and there are 12 others witli a 
population of over 1000. 

The methods of cultivation are those of the District, 
Agriculture. being fully described in Chapter IV, 

need not be repeated here. Of the total 
area of the tahsil, in 1905-06, 84 square miles or 10 per 
cent, were under Government forest, included in the 
Hoshangabad range, while 185 square miles were covered 
by tree forest, scrub jungle and grass in private hands. A 
total of 285,000 acres or 65 per cent, of the village area 
was occupied for cultivatjon, and 211,000 acres were under 
crop. The statistics of cropping for the principal crops 
in recent years are shown in the following statement : — 


Tear. 

j 

Wheat. 

Oram. 

Kodon- 

Kutki 

Jii5r. 

TQr. 

1 TU. 

Cotton. 

Totai 

cropped 

area. 

Settlement of 
IMl-M 

154,756 

15.887 

li,8«9 

10,749 

1 51,579 

Not 

ovallabte. 

577,525 

lSOO-01 

45,594 

36,045 

i7«m 

8'i,l45 • 5,100 j 

15^948 

4.613 

188,109 


84.857 

35,051 

i9»m 

12,660 j 

>,7« 

18,846 

6,753 i 

209.701 

im-06 

•9,907 

f7,8S7 

80,545 

11.185 J 

8^619 

15,t55 


311,410 
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hoshakgabad town. 

At the thirty years’ settlement the land revenue was 

, , Rs. 1*48 lakhs, which fell at 47 per 

re venue. ' ^ 

cent, of the assets. It was raised at the 

settlement of 1891-96 to Rs. 2*44 lakhs, ^?iving an increase 
of Rs. 96, (XX) or 65 per cent, on the revenue imme- 
diately prior to revision. The revised revenue fell 
at 49 per cent, of . the assets, whicli were estimated at 
Rs. 4*95 lakhs. The cash rental increased from Rs, 2 M 
to Rs. 3*36 lakhs. The demand for land revenue and cesses 
in 1905-06 wasRs. 1*87 lakhs*. At the settlement of 1891-96 
the following assessment groups were formed, the number 
of villages contained in each being shown in brackets 
against it : — Babai (55), Sangakhera (53), the Nerbudda 
group-' (41), Raisalpur (59), Khaparia- (58), Zamani''*(62) 
and Bordha (42). The average rent-rate per acre for 
the tahsil was R. 1-5-4, as against R. 0-15-9 at the thirty 
years’ settlement, and the revenue rate was R. 0-12-9. 
The rent-rate of the Raisalpur group, whicli was the second 
highest in the District, was R. 1-10-2 and next came Khaparia 
with R. 1-9-7, Babai R. 1-7-4, Sangakhera K. 1-6-8, Ner- 
budda R. 1-2-2, Zamarii R. 1-1-0, and Bordlni R. 0-5-1. 

The tahsil is divided into three Revenue Inspectors’ 

Miacellaueotts circles with headquarters at Dolaria, 
Itarsi, and Babai, and 76 patwaris’ circles. 
It has five police Station-houses, at Hoshangabad, Itarsi, 
Babai, Kesla and Dolaria. 

Hoshangabad Town. — ^The headquarters town of the 

Nerbudda division and Hoshangabad Dis- 
Ueaeral description. 32 ° 46' N. and 77° 44' 

E. on the Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 11 miles from Itarsi junction and 474 miles from 
Bombay. The town is picturesquely situated along the 

^ The decrease is due to the. readjustment of the Seonl and Ho.slianjra- 
bftd tahsli boundaries and the abatements. 

* These groups all include villages which have now bwii t ransferred to 
the Seoul tahsil. 
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southern bank of the Nerbudda river, beyond which, at a 
distance of about 2 miles, rise the wooded slopes of the 
Vindhyan hills. Formerly the largest town in the District^ 
it now ranks second to Harda, and the population, which 
in 1881 was 15,863, was returned in 1901 as 14,940. The 
town includes seven liamlets, namely, Hoshangabad, 
Khanjanpur, Rasulia, Kishani)ur, Jalalabad, Malikheri and 
Dongri. The total area is 2279 acres, of wliich 887 acres 
are held in ordinary malguzari right, while the remainder is 
nazxd or Government land, or has been acquired by the 
railway company. Hoshangabad was created a municip- 
ality in 1869 ; its administration is described in Chapter 
IX. One of the most striking features of the town is the 
Nerbudda ghats or terraces, which have been constructed at 
various times by private benefactors. They are probably 
the finest in the Central Provinces, and command a beauti- 
ful view of the river and the Vindhyan hills beyond. 

Hoshangabad is believed to have been founded at the 

H\tori ai beginning of the loth century by Sultan 

Hoshang Shah Ghori, the second of the 
Ghori kings of Malwa, from whom it accordingly derives its 
name. The fort, remains of which still exist, is supposed to 
have been built by him in one day, together with the forts 
of Haiidia and Joga. According to local tradition, he died 
and was buried here beneath the dargdh or shrine which 
still exists ; but his bones were afterwards taken up and 
removed to Mandu. Hoshangabad did not, however, attain 
to any importance until the Bhopal conquest, about 
1720, when the fort was either built or enlarged and a 
trading population began to collect round it. In 1795 
Hoshangabad was attacked by Beni Singh Subahdar, an 
ojBBicer of the Nagpur Raja, and after a two months’ siege 
the fort was evacuated by the Bhopal commander. In 
1802, however, it was recaptured by Wazir Muhammad, the 
famous Diwan of the Nawab of Bhopal, who followed up his 
success by overrunning the surrounding country. But, while 
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besieging Sohagpur, he was overwhelmed by a relieving 
force, and driven in headlong rout back to Hoshang- 
abad. So hard pressed was he that his horse “Hansraj” 
was killed beneath him as he entered the town, and he 
only escaped by mounting his celebrated crop-tailed horse 
^‘Pankhraj ” and leaping over the ditch and parapet into the 
fort. A rude stone figi^re of a horse near the Club still 
marks the spot where “ Hansraj ” fell. The Nagpur army 
besieged the fort for some time, and being unable to take 
it, contented themselves with burning the town and departed. 
In 1809 the fort was again attacked by a Nagpur force, and 
after a siege of six months capitulated. This was the end 
of the Bhopal dominion. In 1817 Hoshangabad was 
occupied by a British division under General Adams, 
operating against the Pindaris. Since 1818, the year of the 
cession, it has been the residence of a British official. 
Besides the remains already mentioned, the only relic of 
antiquity is the tomb of Deva Bai, the female ascetic, who, 
with Ramji Baba of Raipur, is the presiding deity of 
Hoshangabad. 

Lying at the junction of the old Bombay road with 
the road from Bhopal to the south, 
Hoshangabad was once well situated for 
commerce. But since the opening of 
the railway it has been entirely superseded by Itarsi, which 
enjoys a much more central position. The rail-borne 
exports of Hoshangabad are insignificant, averaging during 
the five years ending 1906 only 68, (XX) maunds, or less than 
3 per cent, of the District total. Similarly imports are 
confined to local consumption, and averaged during the 
same period 57,000 maunds, or 6 per cent, of the District 
total. The chief article of export is building stone from the 
Adamgarh quarry at the Black Rocks. Local industries are 
few. The most important are brass work, which is exported 
to some extent, and bamboo walking sticks. Good European 
furniture, agricultural implements, and all kinds of wood 


Local trade and 
industries^. 
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and iron work are made at the Friends’ Mission workshops 
at Rasulia. There is a good daily market, which supplies 
articles for local consumption. 

The public buildings are numerous, including all the 

usual courts and offices of a Divisional 
Public institutions. , ^ 

and District headquarters. There are 

seven schools. 'Fhe most important is the high school and 
hostel, situated near the Fort. In addition there are three 
municipal primary schools for boys and a Uovernment 
primary school for girls, while the Friends' Mission supports 
a primary school for boys and a middle school for girls. 
The Mission also maintains a Church and an orphanage. 
The Bowie Hospital is the chief medical institution of 
the District, and there is a veterinary dispensary. Other 
public buildings include the town hall, built in IKSl at 
a cost of Rs. which was borne by municipal and 

District funds, tlie Knglish church, the jail, tlic Sadar 
Distillery for country liipior, which supplies tlie Narsinghpur 
and Nimar Districts as well as Hoshangabaxl, the polic^e 
Station-house, circuit -house, dak bungalow, and the post 
and telegraph offices. The principal temple is tliat of Ramji 
Baba, which is frequented by ]>ilgrims from great distances. 

Itarsi. — An important town in the Hoshangabad 
tahsil, at the junction of ^the Bombay-Calcutta line with the 
Midland section of the Oreat Indian Peninsula railway, 
which is the mail route from Bombay to the Punjab. It is 
403 miles from Bombay and 930 from Calcutta. The 
population in 11)01 was 5709, and it is rapidly increasing* 
having nearly doubled in the preceding decade. The rise 
of Itarsi is due to the commercial activity brought by the 
opening of the railway. Not only does it occupy the most 
central position in tlie tahsil, but the high road which runs 
from here to Badnur brings it much of the trade from thi^ 
Betul District. The rail-borne exports during the five years 
ending 1906 averaged 507, (XK) maunds or 21 per Cent, of the 
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District total, while in 1U06 they reached the figure of 
719,000 maunds, beating Harda by nearly 170,000 maunds. 
Imports during the same period averaged 202,000 maunds 
or 21 per cent, of the District total. The chief articles of 
export are grain and forest produce. In addition to its 
importance as a commercial centre, Itarsi has the largest 
cattle market in the District. In 1905-06 over 12,000 cattle 
wore sold here, realising an aggregate of 2^- lakhs. The 
market is held on Thursdays, and a registration fee of 3 pies 
ill the mpee is charged. Market dues on other goods are 
levied at the rate of 3 pies a shop. There is also 
some trade in cotton, and a ginning factory was established 
here in 1906, but hitherto it has not employed much labour. 
Tlie total area of Itarsi is 26(X) acues, and it was formerly 
managed under the Village Sanitation Act ; but in 1906, 
500 acres were declared a ‘ notified area under the Munici- 
pal Act. The committee’s chief soun^e of revenue is cattle 
legistration fees, which in 1905-06 realised Ks. 4000. A 
drainage scheme involving expenditure of Rs. 20,000 has 
been sanctioned. Water is now supplied from wells, but 
the railway company is considering a waterworks scheme, to 
which the committee propose to contribute. The town 
possesses several schools. The Friends’ Mission supports a 
vernacular middle school and a primary school, while there 
is another primary school for boys under the District 
Council and a Government primary school for girls. The 
mission has also an orphanage for boys. Among the public 
buildings are the range office of the Hoshangabad forest 
range, a police Station-house, dak bungalow, and post and 
telegraph offices. The railway station is of some size, and 
has large waiting and refreshment rooms. The staff is 
large and is likely to be augmented by the transfer of part 
of the staff from Harda. It is provided with a church and 
an institute. A mail tonga service runs from here to 
Badnto, the headquarters of the Betul District, 55 miles 
distant. 
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Jagirs. — ^The District includes the whole of one jagir 
„ , , . estate and part of two others.- . The 

Chhater jagir of 13 villages lies entirely 
within the limits of Hoshangabad. Twelve of the 14 villages 
of the Bariam-Pagara jagir are in Hoshangabad, while 
the other two are in ( 'hhindwara District. Only six of the 
villages of the Pachmarhi jagir are within the Hoshangabad 
border, and the estate, which has always been administered 
from Chhindwara, is described in the volume dealing with 
that District. It may be added that all three estates wei e 
formerly in the jurisdiction of Chhindwara, but owing to their 
inaccessibility from headquarters the present adjustment of 
territory was effected in 1870. The area of the Chhater jagii* 
is 45 square miles, and its population 2347, while Bariam- 
Pagara has an area of 1(K) square miles and a population of 
1022. These jagirs are situated at the south-east corner of 
the Sohagpur tahsil, stretching from the edge of the Nerbudda 
valley far into the recesses of the Pachmarhi hills. The Chhater 
jagir is a compact estate on the north face of the range of hills 
which runs from Fatehpur to the river Dudhi, and contains 
some fairly open country, lit for cultivation, on the verge of 
the' plain. The fields are studded with valuable mahua trees, 
while the forests in the background produce a good propor- 
tion of teak. The Bariam-Pagara jagir lies further to the 
south, in the wildest and most picturesque portion of the Dis- 
trict. Its villages are much more scattered, being intermix- 
ed with outlying villages of the Pachmarhi jagir. Some are 
perched on the hill-tops, while others are hidden away in the 
ravines and deep forests on their slopes. Cultivation is con- 
fined to a few small clearings, occupied by aboriginal tribes 
of Gonds, Eorkus and Bharias, who rely on the fruits of the 
forest to supplement the resources of agricultui'e. Much 
of the income of both estates is derived from forest produce. 
The wealth of the Bariam-Pagara jagir has been greatly in- 
creased by the opening of the Fiparia-Pachmarhl road, which 
has brought much of its forests within reach of the railway, 
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while the Paohmarhi .sanitarium provides a ready market 
for fuel and grass. The harm tree (Terminalia Chehula)y 
which produces the myrabolaas of commerce, grows plenti- 
fully among the sandy hills of Bariam-Pagara, while in the 
lower lying forests of Chhater teak {Tectona grandis), mahua 
and lac are the most valuable products. 

The Chhater jagir is held by the Gond Raja of Fateh- 
pur-Tekripura, while the jagirdar of Bar- 
iam-Pagara is a Muasi Korku, bearing 
the title of Thakur. The early history of these estates 
is similar to that of the Chliindwara jagirs. Their origin 
is lost in the obscurity of the old Gond kingdom of Deogarh. 
It is doubtful whether either of the families are of very 
great antiquity. The old records show that the Chhater 
estate was conferred by the Gond Raja Bakht Buland Shah 
in Sambat 1752 (A. D. 1695) on the present family, by whom 
it has been held continuously ever since. The Bariam-Pagara 
jagir was formed on a partition of a large estate into three 
shares between the jagirdars of Pachmarhi, Rai Kheri and 
Bariam-Pagara. With the fall of the Deogarh dynasty, 
the jagirdars came under nominal subjection to the Maratha 
kingdom of Nagpur, but the poverty and the inaccessibility 
of their homes rendered them safe from interference. In 
1818 the rebellion of Appa Sahib, who took refuge in the 
Pachmarhi hills, brought these jagirs into more prominence. 
The task of restoring order fell to Sir Richard Jenkins, 
Resident at Nagpur, who acknowledged the chiefs as the 
heads of their estates and held them responsible for their 
good management. This policy was entirely successful and 
their later history is almost undisturbed. Though in 1858 
Tantia Topi marched in open rebellion along the foot of 
the hills, and in 1869 the Bhopal insurgent Nawab Adil 
Muhammad Kh&n penetrated as far as Fatehpur, neither 
of the jagird&rs was tempted to break the peace, while in 
1860 the Th^ur of Bariam-Pagara rendered useful assistance 
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in the capture of HiiUi Bhoi, the chief subordinate of Bhabut 
Singh, the rebel jagirdar of Harrakot. 

There can bo but little doubt that the original tenure 
of these estates was a service tenure 
Tonure^and under which the holders were required 

keep the roads over the qhaJts open 
and free from marauders, so that pilgrims might visit in 
safety the holy shrine of Mahadeo in the Pachmarhi hills. 
Large numbers of pilgrims visited the sacred cave, and the 
easiest way to secure their protection was to enlist the ser- 
vices of the chiefs of the forest tribes. But as first one and 
then another chief was recognised as the superior authority, 
considerable confusion arose. In 1820 the tenures wire 
placed upon a more permanent basis by Sir Richard Jenkins, 
who issued deeds setting forth their principal conditions. 
The states were confirmed in perpetuity upon the chief, 
and their rights to levy certain taxes and cesses, including 
excise, house- tax. and so on, were recognised. The duties 
imposed were the keeping open of the and roads to the 
shrine, the protection of the pilgrims, the maintenance of 
peace and order, and personal attendance with followei's 
upon the Raja of Nagpur when so called upon. A nominal 
tribute of forest produce or money was also imposed. At 
the same time the old pilgrim tax was resumed, and a sti- 
pend substituted. The ^xact tribute levied at this time 
from the Chhater jagir is unknown. But the old records of 
the Bariam-Pagara estate show that in 1827 the jagirdar paid 
Rs. 300 Nagpuri, and in 1861 Rs. 200 Nagpuri, and this 
sum was reduced to Rs. 125 as a reward for the assistance 
given in the suppression of the Harrakot rebellion. Sir R. 
Jenkins’ settlement continued until 1867, when these jagirs 
were re-settled with the Chhindwara District by Mr. Ram- 
say. The most important part of his settlement wrs the 
conferral of a proprietary status on the jfigirdars, upon lines 
similar to that followed in dealing with ordinary malguzftri 
villages. The final grant of 1874, which was confirmed by 
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the Crown Grants Act (XV of 1895) and is still in force, 
determines the incidents of the jagirdars’ tenures. The 
jagirdar is the sole superior proprietor, and the estate with 
its privileges cannot be transferred except with the sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner ; the succession is regulated by 
the rule of primogeniture, and partition is not allowed ; the 
relations of the jagirdar are entitled by custom to mainten- 
ance; summary removal will follow disloyalty or bad ad- 
ministration. Mr. Ramsay valued the assets of the estates 


thus : — 

Ta viin nts of tetianis 


< 'liliator. 

Rs. 

1.178 

Hariam-PajiSra. 

Rs. 

3f>7 

K'if iiiiatod value «»f artni held 
liorne farm and by <:iante<‘< 

:is 

92 

32 

Siw ai I'eeeipf ^ 


81 

278 

k • t * . 


l.iBl 

677 


A nominal quit -revenue of Ks. 125 was demanded from 
Chhater, and of Rs, 10 from Bariain-Pagara. In view of 
the amount formerly demanded from Bariam-Pagara, it is 
not clear why the ({uit- revenue was now fixed so low. In 
addition, the jagirdars were permitted to derive income 
from opium and drugs, excise, pandhri,' cattle-pounds and 
unclaimed property, while the right of the jagirdar of Bariam- 
Pagara to a portion of the offerings at the Mahadeo shrine 
in every alternate year was not disputed.- The power to 
maintain a police force was also granted, but never exercised. 
The jagirs were again re-settled by Mr. Sly in connection 
with his settlement of the Hoshangabad District in 1891-96. 


He valued the full assets as follows 

; — 


Payments of tenants 

Estimated value of area held as home 

Chhater. 

Rfs. 

4,056 

BSnani-PagSra. 

Us. 

6:0 

farm and by grantees ... 

471 

121 

Siwni reoeipts 

3,210 

2,000 

Total malguzari assets 

7,737 

2,741 

, * A tax on non-agrfcnUural incomes. 




^ In tlie other years this porh'on is taken by the jSgIrdSr of l^achmarhi. 
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ChhStcr* 

BSriSm-Pag&ra. 


Ks. 

Rb« 

Broujifht forward 

7,737 

2,741 

Opium and drugs 

150 

.50 

Liquor 

160 

300 

PSndhri 

10 

Nil 

Cattle-pounds ... 

50 

160 

Unclaimed property 

Nil 

Nil 

Grand totdl 

#*,097 

3,241 


Receipts from the Mahadeo shrine were estimated at 
Rs. 200, but were not included in the assets. These figures, 
which were ui.doubt3dly a lenient assessment, illustrate the 
improved prosperity of the estates, due largely to the open- 
ing of the Piparia-Pachmarhi road. Cultivation had 
extended, tenants’ payments had greatly increased, and the 
forests, which had formerly brought in but little, were now 
a most valuable property. The revenue to be paid was 
fixed on the malguzari assets alone ; and to allow for 
fluctuations in the shifting cultivation and in the value 
of forest produce, a further deduction of one-third was 
allowed. A Jcdmiljamdy or ordinary land revenue assessment, 
of Rs. 2580 and Rs. 915 respectively was then assumed 
at half assets. On this assumption the proprietor’s cesses 
at the ordinary rate of 13J per cent, were fixed, ‘ giving 
payments of Rs. 371 and Rs. 129 from each estate 
respectively. The revenue proper was again levied as a 
nominal takoli^ or quit-revenue, being assessed at Rs. 200 
on the Chhater jagir, and Rs. 96 on Bariam-Pagara. 
The consolidated revised payments thus amounted to 
Rs, 571 from Chhater and Rs. 224 from Bariam-Pagara. 
This \«ras, of course, a very great enhancement on the 
Rs. 126 and Rs. 10 demanded under Mr, Ramsay’s settle- 
ment. But Mr, Sly considered a substantial increase 
desirable, in order to make it clear beyond doubt that such 
nominal payments had no permanency attached tO;^hem, 
and that Government would eventually demand a fair share 

I See parn. S23. 
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of the assets* It may be noted, too, that the total revised 
payments still amounted to considerably less than 10 per 
cent of the assets. Further changes have been made in the 
position of the jagirdars since Mr. Sly’s settlement. In 1902 
the management of excise and cattle pounds was resumed 
by Government oii payment of suitable compensation, while 
police jurisdiction, which had never been exercised by the 
jilgirdars, was formally taken over. The jfigTrdars, like 
other proprietors, have benefited by the abolition of cesses, 
and their present payments amount to Rs. 190 taJcoll and 
Rs. 151 cesses from Chhater, and Rs. So taJcoli and Rs. 53 
cesses from Bariam-Pagara. 

Previous to Mr. Sly’s settlement no Land Record Staff 
had been employed in either estate. His 

Statistics of ciiiti- .statistics were based on the biqdsar 
vation and agricul- . . ^ , 

ture. system, that is, on an estimate ot the 

amount of seed stated to be sown in each 

held; and in Mr. Sly’s opinion they were not worth the 

trouble taken in compiling them. A patwari has now been 

appointed to each estate, as one of the District Land record 

staff, and the ordinary village maps and papers have been 

introduced. The statistics of cultivation and cropping in 

1905-06 are shown in the following statement : — 


Statistics of Cultivatiojjj. 


I 

Unocltpied arka. 

OCCIJPIFD ARK A. 

Grand 

total. 

Kfime of 
Jagir. 

Tree forest. 

! 


1 Under cultivation. ! 

! 

Old 

fallow. 

i 

Total occu- 
pied area. 

= « ■' 

1 

^ 1 

§s 

31 

Under 

crop. 

New 

fallow. 

Total. 

* 

Aoree. 

Aoros. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Chhate4 . . 

58,612 

1,212 

24,824 

4,640 

1,077 

6,717 

570 

6,287 

31,111 

Bftriatn 

36,328 

3,360 

89,688 

878 

447 

1,325 

126 

1,451 

41,134 
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Statistics of Cropping. 


Name of Jftgir. 

Wheat nnd 
wheat 
gram. 

Gram. 

Riee. 

K(hIuu- 

kntki. 

other 

crops. 

Total. 

j Area 
dotible- 
i crapped. 

Net crop- 
ped area 


Acree. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ai*rc», 

AcrcH. ; 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A ere.-*. 

Ohh&ter 

27i> 

385 

119 

2.r.H4 

i 

4,7.32 

J 

9-J 


Bftrlum 

111! 

34 


ii'27 

100 i 

SOS ! 

*2-.' 

S7.S 


N.B . — The Bfirlilm fijfurcR do not include Hu* two (’hhindwrir.i villasrcN. 


It will thus be seen that Chhater is much more fully 
cultivated than Bariam-Pagara. Several of the Chhater 
villages situated below the hills contain rankdr and }norand 
soil, which will produce fair spring crops : but wheat cultiva- 
tion has suffered much in recent years from the growth of the 
weed kdns. In both estates the bulk of the cultivated soil is a 
light sandy loam, which is only suitable for autumn ciops, 
and requires a good rainfall to give a decent outturn. The 
small millets, kodon and kutki, are by far tlie most impor- 
tant crops ; some tur, maize, mwan^ and madgt^ are also 
grown. Juarand rice are confined almost entirely to bard or 
garden cultivation. Unirrigated sugarcane is occasionally 
to be seen. The cultivation is generally of a rough character, 
but little trouble being taken in the preparation of the 'soil. 
Bullocks are scarce, but^ as in other forest areas in the 
District, the cultivators of the plains send their herds to these 
wastes to graze, and allow the inhabitants to train the young 
stock by using them for their own cultivation. One plough- 
ing is considered sufficient, except for the small area under 
wheat and gram. Most of the crops are sown broadcast, and 
not much trouble is taken about weeding. When the crops 
are growing, watching the fields is a continuous and arduous 
task, and much damage is done by wild animals. 

* Panxeum frummtucfvw . 

• Meujtine coraean^,- 
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Joga. — A village in the'Harda tahnil, aituated on the 
bank of the Nerbudda, 19 miles north-west of Harda. It 
was formerly the headquarters of the Bairi Tlmkurs, but is 
now part of the Government forest reserves. On a rock in 
the bed of the Nerbudda there is a fine Mughal fort, in good 
repair, which is said to have been built by Aurangzeb. The 
view from the battlements up and down the liver is very 
picturesque. Tradition says that an older fort, built on the 
same day as the Hoshangabad and Handia forts by Hosliaiig 
Shah Ghori of Malwa, formerly occupied this site. Tlie 
remains of a Pindari fort are to be seen on the opposite bank. 
There are two shrines to Muhammadan generals, once 
governors of Joga, which are attended by a Fakir. Near by 
are traces of an old silver mine,' known as Chandi Khadan. 

Kesla, — A large village in tlie Hoshangabad tahsil, lying 
on the Itarsi-Betul road, 11 miles south of Itarsi. Popula- 
tion 800. It is the best village in the Bordha Estate, and 
has been divided equally between the two branches of the 
Subahdar family. The weekly market, which is held on 
Sunday, is much frequented by the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding forest tracts. The village lias a police Station- 
house, primary school, cattle pound and post office. 

Khapa. — A small forest village in the Sohagpur tahsil, 
situated on the bank of the Denwa river, 15 miles south-west 
of Sohagpur. Formerly a ryotwari village, it was handed 
over to the Forest Department in 1905, when the range office 
of the Bori forest range was transferred here from Bori. 

Khaparia. — A large village in the Seoni tahsil, situated 
on the Andan river, 8 miles north of Seoni. Population 1000. 
Khaparia is the principal village in tlie small estate of the 
Badkur family. There is a weekly bazar on Thursdays at 
which country cloth, woven by the Balahis of the neighbour- 
ing villages and printed and dyed by the Chhipas and Nilgars 
of Khaparia, is sold. Kumhars here make chilams^ or pipes 
for smoking, of some local reputation. Public institutions 
include a primary school for boys, and a branch post office. 


i See pf^ra, 181. 
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Khaparkhera. — A. large village in the Sohagpur tahsil, 
5 miles north of Piparia railway station, on the Piparia- 
Sandia road. Population 1900. It belongs to the Fateh- 
pur-Bichpura estate, but is held by a protected thekadar. 
A large weekly market is held on Wednesdays ; market dues 
of one pice per kdnthi or yard of country cloth and one pice 
for every shop are levied by the Bichpura Bajsi. There is a 
shrine here of Ramji Baba, the devotee of Raipur, and a 
small fair is held in his honour immediately after the Hatwans 
fair in Chait. The village has a good primary school and 
post office. A good garden with an orange grove is main- 
tained by the protected thekadar. Winnowing machines, on 
an American model, and other agricultural implements are 
made by the manager of the estate. 

Khirkian. — A large and prosperous village in the Harda 
tahsil, situated on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 19 
miles south-west of Harda, and 5 miles north-west of Charwa. 
Population 1100. Khirkian is becoming an important place 
of export, especially for oilseeds, wheat and cotton. Between 
1902 and 1906 its rail-borne exports quadrupled, amounting in 
the latter year to 159,000 maunds or 6 per cent, of the District 
total. The large exporting firms now have agencies here. Its 
imports too are considerable, supplying the whole of the Charwa 
tract and a considerable area to the north. A weekly market 
on Tuesdays has recently been started. A cotton giiming 
mill and a pressing factory have been established here. There 
is a District Council sarai and post and telegraph offices. 
The water-supply is obtained from two large springs for which 
reservoirs have been constructed. There is also a “Gao- 
mukh” spring, from which the waters of the Nerbudda ate 
said to flow; Lai Das Sadhu, a former resident, was the 
devotee for whose benefit this miracle was performed. 

Xokhartalai. — A village in the Seoni tahsil, 7 miles 
south-west of Seoni, on the right bank of the Moran river. 
Population 600. It is the chief village of a considerable 
Qond estate, which has fallei| in^lbe hands of 
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moneylenders. A market is held here on Fridays, which 
supplies the inhabitants of a considerable forest area. 

Macba. — A large village in the Sohagpur tahsil, 13 miles 
north-east of Sohagpur. Population 1700. It is situated 
near the junction of the Kubja river with the Nerbudda, 
which like other confluences is held sacred. Temples have 
been built by Seth Balkishan of Sobhapur in honour of Kam 
Lakshman, an incarnation of Vishnu, and by Eaja Gokul Das 
of Jubbulpore in honour of RMha Ballabha, an incarnation 
of Krishna. The actual confluence is called Macha Sangarn 
or Kubja Sangarn, There is an old saying that any leper 
staying here for a certain number of days will be cured of 
leprosy, A visit to Macha is also supposed to be an efficacious 
remedy for barrenness and demoniacal possession. Local 
opinion is, however, sceptical. Two small annual fairs are 
held, one on Til Sankrant, and the other at the full moon of 
Kiirtik (October). Macha has a primary school for boys. 

Magardha. — A village in the Harda tahsil, 14 miles 
south of Harda, on the outer fringe of the Satpura hills. 
Population 800. It is the chief village of a family of Naram- 
deo Brahmans, who own a small estate in this vicinity. 
About a mile from the village, to the south-east, is a large 
cave, which was once the home of a famous dacoit, Sheikh 
Dulla. More recently a still more celebrated dacoit, Tantia 
Bhil, resorted to the same stronghold but was driven out 
and nearly captured by the malguzar, Nandram Patel. 
A weekly bazar is held at Magardha on Fridays. There 
is a primary school, and a post office. 

Mahadeo or Mahadeva. — Signifies Great God, or Siva. 
By this name is known the l?ange of hills, which lies at the 
south-east of the Sohagpur tahsil, encircled by the rivers 
Denwa and Sonbhadra, and including within its limits the 
highest summits of the Satpura range. More especially the 
name is applied to a single peak, 4384 feet high, which 
rises from the southerii edge of the Pachmarhi plateau^ 
and beneath wMck ‘ lie" the and shrine of Mahadeo. 

21 
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These hills have always been an object of especial veneration 
among Hindus. To visit the cave itself and the surround- 
ing heights, particularly the sacred summit of Chauragarh or 
Chauradeo, is an exceptionally meritorious pilgrimage ; and 
the tenure on which the neighbouring jagirdars originally 
held was almost undoubtedly the protection of pilgrims 
who approached the god. The guardian of the shrine was 
formerly a servant of these chiefs, and received the pilgrims’ 
offerings as his masters’ legitimate dues. And though tlie 
present picturesque incumbent — a familiar figure to all who 
have stayed at Pachmarhi — appears to be an intruder, the 
right of the jagirdars of Bfiriam-Pagara and Pachmarhi to 
divide the pilgrims’ offerings is still recognised by Govern- 
ment. The Mahadeo cave is thus described by Captain J. 
Forsyth:' ‘The cave itself opens through a lofty natural 
^arch in a vertical sandstone cliff; and for about three hun- 
*dred feet runs straight into the bowels of the hill. It is 

* without doubt natural ; and a considerable stream of clear 

* cold water issues from a cleft at its further end. Here is 
' set up the little conical stone (lingani) which represents the 
^god, and attracts all these pilgrims once a year. No 

* temple made with hands, no graven image, nothing of the 
^ usual pomp and ceremony of Brahmanieal worship, adorns 

* this forest shrine. Outside on a platform a Brahman sits 
^chanting passages in pr^^ise of the god out of the local Sivite 

* gospel (the Rewa Khand ) ; and a little way off an old woman 
‘tolls the great bell at intervals. But within there is no 
‘officiating priest, no one but a retainer of the aboriginal 
‘ chief, whose right it has been from time immemorial to act 
‘ as custodian of the shrine, and to receive the offerings of the 
‘ pilgrims. No pilgrim ever brings more up the hill with him 
‘ than he means to offer ; for he may take back nothing. His 
‘ last rupee, ^nd even the ornaments of the women, must be 
^ left on the shrine of the god. Before passing into the cave 
‘the pilgrim leaves with the Brahmans outside (along with a 

* The fiigblsnds of Centrallpdia, Ohapter IV, 
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* suflScient douceur) his pair of srnalJ earthen vessels for the 
^ receipt of holy water. These they fill from the stream, seal 
^ up, and return to the pilgrim, who then proceeds to make 
^ the tour of the holy places on the Mahadeo hills. This takes 
‘ him the whole of the remainder of the day. At each place 

* a cocoanut is offered ; and little piles of stones, like children’s 
‘card-houses, are erected at some point of their peregriiiations 
‘ to signify a desire for a mansion in Kailas— the heaven of 
‘ Siva. Many of the places which should in theory be visited 
‘ are very inaccessible, such as the top of the Chaiiradeo peak, 
“and very few of the pilgrims make the whole round.’ On 
Shivratri (February or March), one of the largest fairs of the 
District is celebrated here. Usually between 30,000 and 
40, (XK) pilgrims now collect. Owing to its inaccessibility 
this fair, or mela, probably attracts a more strictly religious 
gathering than any other such assemblage. ‘ It draws its 
‘multitude,’ says Captain Forsyth,' ‘into a remote and 
‘desolate valley surrounded by the eternal hills, where the 
‘great god has his chiefest dwelling-place in these central 
‘ regions. No gorgeous temples or impressive ritual attract 
‘ the sightseer. The pathways leading to the place are mere 
“tracks, scarcely discernible in the rank jungle, and here and 
‘ there scaling precipitous rocks, where the feet of countless 
‘ pilgrims have worn steps in the stone. Young and old have 
‘to track out these paths on foot; and all the terrors of pesti- 
' lence, wild beasts, and the demons and spirits of the waste, 

‘ sun*ound the approach in their excited imaginations. Ar- 
‘ rived at the foot of the holy hill, the pilgrim finds neither 
‘jollity nor anything more than the barest requirements of 
‘ existence awaiting him. His food is dry parched grain, his 
‘ couch on the naked earth, during his sojourn in the presence 
‘ of Mahluleva. Should he be among the first to arrive, the 
‘ tiger may chance to dispute with him the right to quench 
‘ his thirst at the watering place in the Denwa river. Those 
‘who come to a place like this for pleasure must be few 

I The Highlands of Central India, Caapter IV. 
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‘indeed.’ To bathe in the waters that issue from the saered 
cave is, of course, the chief duty of the devotee. The final 
act of worship is celebrated on the summit of Chauragarh, 
which is only reached by a difficult and precipitous path. 
An eye-witness^ has kindly contributed the following des- 
cription of the scene : — ‘ A remarkable sight is now wit- 
‘ nessed. The top of the mountain is an almost rectangular 
‘space, some eighty yards scjuare, gently sloping upwards 
‘ from all sides to the centre, which is partly grown with coarse 
‘ grass and scrub, and littered with stones. Two stacks of 
‘Sivite tridents, some little distance apart, crown the top* 

‘ At their base are idols consisting of fragments of curiously 
‘shaped igneous rock anointed with vermilion. About these 
‘ the bulk of the pilgrims gather — others, chiefly women, 
‘sitting at a little distance as spectators — while from high up 
‘ among the larger tridents a priest, swaying himself to and 
‘ fro, excites the crowd to the extremes of worship and 
‘sacrifice. His actual words are lost in the shouting and 
‘ general uproar, but fear, wonder and curiosity are depicted 
‘ on every upturned face. Clouds of sacrificial smoke at times 
‘envelope the pile and add confusion to a scene that increases 
‘in wildness every moment. The crowd is added to contin- 
‘ iially by new arrivals from below, until it seems as if the 
‘ confined space can safely hold no more. A devotee now ap- 
‘ proaches the top carrying a large trident. As he sights the 
‘frantic group, he salutes the god and proceeds to add 
‘ his offering to the bristling pile, while, worked up to a 
‘pitch bordering upon madness, one after another of the 
‘ frenzied devotees mounts among the tridents, and 
‘clasping the priest round the waist falls upon his neck* 

‘ shouting and gesticulating and sobbing and entreating in 
‘every stage of demoniacal possession. Men and women 
‘ are prostrating themselves before this scene and kis sing the 
‘ ground that reeks with the blood of sacirlfices in progress. 

‘ The bleeding heads of goats and fowls are tossed into the 


^ Mr. A. Taylor, of the Friends* Mission, HoahangSibSd. 
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crowd of worshippers about the three-pronged spears, while 
^ a continual shower of cocoanuts, whole and in fragments, as 
‘ well as small silver and copper coins, rains over all. In 
^ this way the worship of Mahadeva continues througli the 
' day,’ This gathering has sometimes been a source of trouble 
to the District authorities. Near by the cave a sheer cliff 
rises above the sacred stream. Here in former times human 
victims hurled themselves over the rock as sacrifices to the 
bloody Kali and Kal Bhairava, the consort and son of Siva 
the Destroyer. This practice was sternly suppressed by the 
British Government ; but in order that the offended deity — 
so it appeared to the Hindu mind — might not be baulked of 
his sacrifice, the gathering was year after year visited by vio- 
lent outbreaks of cholera, and broke up in wild disorder. 
Finally, in 1865, the fair was prohibited. It has now been 
restored, out is superintended by the tahslldar of Pachmarhi, 
who is responsible for its orderly conduct. It may be added 
that the Mahadeo hills have been the scene of political as 
well as religious difficulties. It was to this mountain fast- 
ness that Appa Sahib fled in 1818 ; and at the time of the 
mutiny, the raids of Tantia Topi in 1858 and of Naw^ab Adil 
Muhammad Khan in 1859 were directed to the same refuge. 
Finally, in 1859 Bhabut Singh, the Korku jaglrdar of Harra- 
kot, broke into open I'ebellion here, and was not suppressed 
for six months, 

Makrai ^ — A small Feudatory State in the Harda tahsTl 
lying between 21® 58' and 22® 14' N., and 76® 57' and 77® 12' E., 
with an area of 155 square miles. The State contains some 
rich villages lying in the open valley of the Nerbudda, but 
the greater part of it is situated on the lower slopes of the 
Satpura range, and consists of low hills covered with forest, 
of which teak, sdj {Terminalia tomentosa) and ttnsd (Ougeinta 
•daJbergwides) are the principal trees. The headquarters of 


1 This article is a reprint of the draft article for the Imperial 
'Gazetteer. 
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the State are at Makrai, which contains an old hill lort, and is- 
15 miles from Bhiringi station and 19 miles from Harda on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The ruling family are- 
Raj Gonds and claim a high antiquity of descent and a juris- 
diction extending in former times over the whole of the 
Harda tahsil. There is, however, no historical evidence in 
support of their pretensions, and all that is known is that 
they were deprived by Sindhia and the Peshwa of the forest 
tracts of Kalibhit and Chanva. The present chief Raja 
Lachhu Shah alias Bharat Shah was born in 184G and suc- 
ceeded in 1866. He was temporarily set aside for mismanage- 
ment in 1890 and reinstalled in 1893, when he appointed a 
Diwan with the approval of the Chief Commissioner. The 
population of the State in 1901 was 13,035 persons, showing 
a decrease of 30 per cent, in the previous decade, during 
which it was severely affected by famine. In 1904 the 
occupied area amounted to 40,000 acres, of which 35,000’ 
were under crop. The cropped area is said to have decreas- 
ed by 3000 acres since 1894. Wheat is the staple crop, and 
juar, cotton and gram are also grown. The revenue in 1904 
amounted to Rs. 62,000, of which Rs. 43,000 were derived 
from land, the average taxation of land being Re. 1-8-0 per 
acre. Other principal sources of income were forests 
Rs. 5500, excise Rs. 5000, and law and justice Rs. 1400. 
The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 64,000, 
of which Rs. 14,000 were expended in the maintenance 
of the ruling family, Rs. 6100 on administration, Rs. 
4700 on police, Rs. 1600 on education, Rs. 1700 on medical 
relief, and Rs. 9000 on miscellaneous items. The average 
figures of receipts and expenditure for the five years 
ending 1903 were Rs. 65,000 and Rs. 61,000 respec- 
tively. No tribute is paid to Government. The State 
contains 42 miles of unmetalled roads. It maintains five 
primary schools, the total number of scholars being 273. 

In 1901, 355 persons were returned as able to read and 
write. A dispensary is located at Makrai. Makrai is under 
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the charge of the Deputy Commissioner of the Hoshang- 
abM District, subject to the control of the Commissioner, 
Nerbudda Division. 

Maini. — The name given to a wide tract of hill and forest 
in the Sohagpur tahsil, lying to the south of the Denwa river 
and surrounded on three sides by the Tawa, Denwa and Son- 
bhadra rivers. The highest point is the hill of Tek (2,728 
feet). Formerly a tdluka, the Maini tract is now included in 
the Government forest reserves, and forms part of the Bori 
range. There is also a river of the same name, which is a 
tributary of the Tawa. 

Matkuli. — A village in the Sohagpur tahsil, 14 miles 
south of Piparia railway station, at the junction of the roads 
from Pachmarhi and Chhindwara. Population 700. It is 
the centre of a group of small jungle villages, the inhabit- 
ants of which attend the weekly bazar held on Wednesdays. 
The Pachmarhi road here crosses the Denwa by a stone bridge, 
which is not infrequently covered during the rains. There 
are post and telegraph offices. A large military encamping 
ground of over 200 acres forms a kind of village green. 

Moran River. — A river which rises in the Betul hills, 
and flows down through the forests of Lokhartalai to join 
the Ganjal at Chhidgaon. Its length is miles. During 
the rains it is a mountain torrent, and for the rest of the 
year a clear shallow stream, flowing on a gravelly bed. In 
1864 a scheme was projected for irrigating the Seoul tract 
by damming the Moran river, but it was abandoned as im- 
practicable. 

Nandarwara. — A village in the SeonI tahsil, 7 miles 
east of Seoni. Population 800. There is an old dargdh or 
tomb here of Ghaibi Shah Wall, for the maintenance of 
which 20 acres of land were given revenue-free by Jia Lai, 
Subahdar of Seoni, to the family of Janula Shah. A weekly 
market of some size is held here on Sundays, for the sale of 
articles of ordinary consumption. There is a primary school 
for boys, a cattle pound and a branch post office. 
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Nerbudda River. ‘ — (Narbada; Narmada — The Namados 
of Ptolemy ; Namnadios of the Periplus). — One of the most 
important rivers in India. It rises on the summit of the 
plateau of Amarkantak (22® 40' N. and 81® 4(5' E.) at the 
north-eastern apex of the Satpura range in Rewah (Central 
India), and enters the sea below Broach in the Bombay 
Presidency, after a total course of 801 miles. 

The river rises in a small tank, 35(X) feet above the sea. 


Ck)arBe of the 
river. 


surrounded by a group of temples, and 
guarded by an isolated colony of priests 
and falls over a basaltic cliff in a 


descent of 80 feet. After a course of about 40 miles through 
the State of Rewah, it enters the Central Provinces and 


winds circuitously through the rugged hills of Mandia, pur- 
suing a westerly course until it flows under the walls of the 
ruined palace of Ramnagar. From Ramnagar to Mandia 
town it forms, for some 15 miles, a deep reach of blue water, 
unbroken by rocks, and clothed on either bank by forest. 
The river then turns north in a narrow loop towards Jubbul- 
pore, close to which town, after a fall of some 30 feet, called 
the dhuan-dhdra or “fall of mist,” it flows for two miles in 
a narrow channel which it has carved out for itself through 
rocks of marble and basalt, its width being here only about 
20 yards. Emerging from this channel, which is well known 
as the “Marble Rocks,” awd flowing west, it enters the fertile 
basin of alluvial land forming the Nerbudda valley, situated 
between the Vindhyan and Satpura hills, and extending 
for 200 miles from Jubbulpore to Handia with a width of 
about 20 miles to the south of the river. The Vindhyan hills 
rise almost sheer from the northern bank along most of the 
valley, the bed of the river at this part of its course being 
the boundary between the Central Provinces and Central 
India (principally the Bhopal and Indore States.) Here the 
Nerbudda passes Hoshangabad and the old Muhammadan 


^ This article is abridged from the draft article for the Imperial 
Oaeeetter. 
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towns o£ Handia and Nimawar. The banks of the river in 
this valley are about 40 feet high, and the fall in its course 
between Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad is 340 feet. Below 
Handia the hills again approach the river on both sides 
and arc clothed with dense forests, the favourite haunts 
of the Pindaris and less famous robbers. At Mandhar, 25 
miles below Handia, there is a fall of 40 feet, and another of 
the same height at Punasa. Emerging from the hills beyond 
Mandhata on the borders of the Central Provinces, the Ner- 
budda now enters a second open alluvial basin, flowing 
through Central India (principally Indore State) for nearly 
100 miles. The hills are here well away from the river, 
the Satpuras being 40 miles to the south and the Vindhyas 
about 1(5 miles to the north. In this part of its course, the 
rivei’ passes the town of Maheshwar, the old capital of the 
Holkar family, where its northern bank is studded with 
temples, palaces and bathing ghats, many of them built by 
the famous Ahalya Bai, whose mausoleum is there. The 
last 170 miles of the river’s course are in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, where it first separates the States of Baroda and Kaj- 
pipla and then meanders through the fertile District of 
Broach. Below Broach city it gradually widens into an 
estuary, whose shores are 17 miles apart as it joins the (jiulf 
of Cambay. 

The drainage area of the Nerbudda, estimated at about 

36,(X)0 square miles, is piincipally to 
Drain^age^area,^tribu- south, and comprises the northern 

portion of the Satpura plateau and the 
valley Districts. The principal tributaries are the Ban jar 
in Mandla, the Sher and Shakkar in Narsinghpur, the Tawa 
and Ganjal in Hoshangabad, and the Chhota Tawa in Nimar 
District. The only important tributary to the north is 
the Hiran, which flows in beneath the Vindhyan hills, in 
Jubbulpore District, Most of these rivers have a short and 
precipitous course from the hills, and fill with extraordinary 
rapidity in the rains, producing similarly rapid floods in the 
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Nerbttdda itself. Owing to this and to its ropky course, the 
Nerh^dda is usele^ for navigation, except hy country boats 
between Ar^st and February, save in the last part of its- 
couiae, where it is navigable by vessels of 70 tons burden 
up jto the city of Broach, 30 miles from its mouth. It is 
crossed by railway bridges abOve and below Jubbulpore, at 
Hoshangabad, and at Mortakka. The influence of the tides 
reaches to a point 55 miles from the sea, and coupled with 
the height of the river’s banks throughout the greater part 
of its. course, makes it useless for irrigation. 

Pachlaora. — A large village in the Sohagpur tahsil, 
9 miles north of Piparia railway station, on the Sandia road. 
Population 1500. It is the richest village in the tahsil, con- 
taining a very fine stretch of level kabar soil, and is entirely 
given up to spring cultivation. There is a good temple here 
dedicated to Ramchandi, an incarnation of Vishnu, a tank, 
in the middle of which is a shrine to Mata, and also a fine 
old baoU or well, with .Steps going down into it. The village 
has a primary school. 

Pachmarhi. — A town in the Sohagpur tahsil, situated 
in 22° 28' N. and 78° 26' E., on a 
Uenersi .k.-sdiiption. pj^teau in the Mahadeo hills' of the 

Satpura range, 21 miles south of Piparia railway station, 
with which it is connected by a road, 32 miles in length, daily 
traversed by a mail motor and tonga service. Pachmarhi is 
the summer residence of the local administration, and the 
sanitarium of the Jubbulpore brigade. A school of mus- 
ketry is also established here, and three classes, each lasting 
two months, are held annually. It contaitis a municipality 
and a cantoiunaeht. The total area of the sanitarium is 23 
square miles, of whieh 19 are claseed aa- forest; about 5 
square miles lie -in the. cantonment, while the remainder is 
included in municipal limits. The popidation, which resides 
chiefly in cantonments, was return^ in 1901 as 3021, but 

' SeeHabldeo. 
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during the .summer season it is considerably larger. The 
elevation of the plateau is about 3500 feet, while the 
surrounding peaks rise to a height of nearly 4500 feet. As 
a summer station, Pachmarhi, owing to its moderate 
elevation, affords but a partial relief to the heat of the 
plains, and its average temperature is only about 10 degrees 
less than that of the Hoshangabad valley.' But even in the 
hottest months a cool breeze almost always blows, and 
except for a short period in the middle of the day, the heat 
is never oppressive. During September and October, after 
the cessation of the rains, the climate is cool and bracing. 
The rainfall is heavy, amounting to about 77 inches annually, 
nearly the whole of which is received between June and 
September. But the rains are not altogether unpleasant. 
The air is fresh and cold, and though the rain is heavy and 
continuous, the plateau is usually free from mist. The dis- 
covery of Pachmarhi as a sanitarium is generally attributed 
to Captain J. Forsyth, the author of ^‘The Highlands of 
Central India,"’ who was sent in 1862, under the auspices 
of Sir Richard Temple, the Chief Commissioner of that day, 
to explore this portion of the Satpura forests. The name 
of the forest lodge, which he built here and called Bison 
Lodge, is still preserved by a house erected subsequently on 
the same site. The plateau was at that time occupied by 
the Korku jagirdar of Pachmarhi, but there are traces 
of a much older civilisation. The name Pachmarhi is a 
corruption oi Panch Matliiy or five huts, and is derived from 
five ancient caves, which have been hewn in a small hill 
rising abruptly from an open part of the plateau. Brah- 
manical tradition claims these caves as one of the places 
at wliich the five Pandava brothers sojourned during the 
period of their wanderings, but there is some reason for sup- 
posing that they are of Buddhist origin. Captain Forsyth 
connected this usurpation witli the legend tliat made the 


A See para. 23. 
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neighbouring ravine of Hand! Kho the retreat of a mon- 
strous serpent, which formerly inhabited a lake on the plateau 
and vexed tlie worshippers of Mahadeo, till the god dried 
up the serpent’s lake and imprisoned the snake himself in 
this rift, formed by a stroke of his trident in the solid rock. 
‘It needs,’ he said/ ^no very ingenious interpreter of legend 
^ to see in this wild story an allusion to the former settlement 


*of Buddhists (refeiTed to as snakes in Brahmanical writings) 

* on the Pachmarhi hill, and their extinction on the revival of 

* Brahmanism in the sixth or seventh century. Certain it is 
'that there was once a considerable lake in the centre of the 
' plateau, formed by a dam thrown across a narrow gorge, 
'and that on its banks are still found numbers of the large 
' flat bricks used in ancient buildings, while in the overhang- 
'ing rocks are cut five caves (whence the name Pachmarhi), 
' of the character usually attributed to the Buddhists. Be- 
' neath the lower end of the lake lies a considerable stretch of 
' almost level land, on which are still traceable the signs of 
' ancient tillage, in the form of embankments and water- 
' courses. Looking from the portico of the rock-cut caves, 

‘ it is not difficult for the imagination to travel back to the 
‘ time when the lower margin of the lake was surrounded by 

' the dwellings of a small, perhaps an exiled and persecuted, 
'colony of Buddhists, practising for their subsistence the 
'art, strange in these wilda, of civilised cultivation of the 
‘ earth, and to hear again the sound of the evening bell in 
‘ their little monastery floating away up the placid surface 
' of the winding lake.’ 

The characteristics of Pachmarhi scenery are its forest 


Scenery ami 
surround logs. 


glades and its ravines or hhiids. The 
hills which stand sentinel around the 
plateau, though often presenting a rugged 


and striking outline, are not of sufficient height to be 


remarkable. But the nature of the prevailing sandstone. 


which is of great depth and succumbs readily to denudation. 


1 The Highland, of Central India, Chap, III. 
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has permitted the formation, under the action of water, of a 
maze of gorges and ravines, sometimes picturesque, and 
sometimes of great grandeur. In contrast to the somewhat 
gloomy scenery of the Winds are the fine stretches of grassy 
glade, interspersed with clumps of sdjy sdl^ harrd o^ndjamun 
trees, which cover the level plateau; and every eminence 
commands a splendid prospect of distant hills and valleys, 
which appear scarcely inferior to Pachmarhi itself in natural 
beauty. One of the chief charms of Pachmarhi scenery is 
its wonderful colouring, especial!}^ in the evening light, 
‘ when the rich reds of the sandstone scarp mellow into 

* an indescribable variety of delicate sliadei of purple and 
" violet in the evening sun, while broad belts of shadow 

* thrown across green slopes at the foot, and gathering in 
“ the recesses of the ravines, seem to project the glowing 

* summits of the rocks to an unnatural height in tlie soft 

* orange-tinted sky.’' For a few minutes after sunset, 

too, the sky often assumes a splendid purple tint, and a 
fleeting “ after-glow” lights up the hills. Captain Forsyth, 
the discoverer of Pachmarlii, has left a vivid picture of 
its scenery, which may claim to be considered classical, and 
its reproduction here needs no apology. Describing his 
first approach to Pachmarhi, he writes* : ‘ When an 

* elevation of about 2000 feet (above the sea) had been 
‘ attained, the character of the scenery began to change. 
‘ Vertical scarps of the red sandstone which forms the higher 
‘ plateau began to rise into view at every turn of tlie path, 

* wliich now plunged into narrow and gloomy glens, following 
‘ the boulder-strewn bed of a small stream. The dried and 
‘ yellow grasses and naked tree stems of the lower slope gave 
‘ place to a green vegetation thickly covering the soil, and in 
‘ places almost meeting overhead. The moist banks of the 

* stream were covered with ferns and mosses, and the 
‘ clear sparkle of the little brooks appeared singularly 

« The Highlands of Central India, Chap. III. 
a The Highlands of Central India, Chap. III. 
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' refreshing after our long walk up hill in the heat of a sultry 
‘and lowering day. After scrambling thus along thfe sides 
‘ and bottoms of ravines for some miles, steadily rising at the 
‘same time, we suddenly emerged through a narrow pass, 
‘ and from under the spreading aisle of a large banyan tree 
‘ (from which this pass gets its name of the Barghat), on to an 
‘ open glade, covered with short green grass, and studded 
‘ with magnificent trees, which I found was the commence- 
‘ ment of the plateau of Pachmarhi. Heavy masses of cloud 
‘ had now gathered overhead, and large drops of rain began 
‘to fall, betokening, as it proved, thepoming of oho of the 
^ short but severe storms to which these hills are liable at this 
‘season.' The village of Pachma,rhi was still some miles 
‘ distant, and we hurried along over the now almost level 
‘ plateau to get shelter as soon as possible, as we had already 
‘ walked about seventeen miles, and the sun was almost set, 
‘ The road now lay over a hard and gently undulating sandy 
‘ soil, crossed by many small streams running swiftly in* their 
‘rocky beds. Immerisfe trees of the dark-green hatra (Ter- 
‘ minalia Chebuld)^ the arboreous jdmun {Eugenia Jamholana), 

‘ and the common mango dotted the plain in fine clumps. 

‘ and altogether the aspect of the plateau was much more 
‘that of a fine English park than of any scene 1 had before 
‘ come across in Jndia. By and by, through the vistas of the 
" trees, three ^eat isolated peaks began to appear, glowing 
‘red and fiery in the setting sun against the purple back- 
‘ ground of a cloud bank. The centre one of the three, right 
‘ ahead of. us^ was the peak of Mahadeo, deep in the bowels 
‘of which lies the shrine of the god himself ; to the left, like 
‘ the bastion of some giant’s hold, rose the square and abmipt 
‘ form of Chauradeo ; while to the right, and further off than ' 
^ the others, frowned the sheer scarp of Dhupgarh, the highest 
‘ point of these Central Indian highlands. I found that the 
‘ plateau had somethiiig of a cup-like shape, draining in every 


1 February. 
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‘ direction from the edges into the centre ; where two consid- 
^erable brooks receive its waters and carry them over the 
‘ edge in fine cascades. The general elevation of this central 
‘ valley is about 3400 feet, the ridge surrounding it being a 
^ few hundred feet higher, and here and there shooting into 
‘ abrupt peaks, of which the three I had seen the evening 
^ before attain a lieight of 4500 feet. The area of the 
‘ plateau is altogether twelve square miles, some six of which 
‘in the centre resemble the portion I had before passed 
‘ through, and consist of fine culturable, though light, soils. 
‘ Every where the massive groups of trees and park-like scenery 
‘ strike the eye ; and the greenery of the glades, and various 
" wild flowers unseen at lower elevations, maintain the illusion 
^ that the scene is a bit out of our own temperate zone rather 
‘ than of the tropics. Though the ascent on the side I had 
‘ come up was generally gradual,^ I found that in all other 
‘ directions the drop fiom the plateau was sudden and pre- 
‘ cipitoiis. There are three other pathways by which a man 
‘ can easily, and an unladen animal with difficulty, ascend and 
‘ descend.*^ The view from the edge of the plateau, in almost 
‘ any direction, is singiilarly fine ; and a still more extensive 
‘ sweep is commanded from the tops of the higher peaks. To 
‘ the south, as far as the eye can see, lie range upon range of 
* forest covered hills, tumbled in wild confusion. To the east 
‘ a long line of rampart-like cliffs mark the southern face of 
‘ the Mahadeo range, the deep red of their sandstone forma- 
‘ tion contrasting finely with the intense green of the bamboo 
‘ vegetation, out of which they rise. Here and there they shoot 
‘ into peaks of bare red rock, many of which have a peculiar 
^and almost fantastic appearance, owing to the irregular 
‘ weathering of their material — beds of coarse sandstone 
‘ horizontally streaked by darker bands of hard vitrified 

i The present Piparia road. 

» These ere the ChhindwSra road to the south ; RorighSt, leading 
into the Borl valley, to the west ; and KanjighSt, which descends into the 
DenwS valley^ to the east. 
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* ferruginoua earth. Looking across this wall of rock, to the 

* north-east, a long perspective of forest-covered hills is seen,. 

* the nearer ones seeming to be part of the Pachmarhi plateau, 
' though really separated from it by an enormous rift in the 
‘ rock, the further ranges sinking gradually in elevation, till, 

* faint and blue in the far distance, gleams the level plain of 

* the Nerbudda valley. Standing on the eastern edge of the 
‘ plateau, again, the observer hangs over a sheer descent of 
‘ 2000 feet of rock, leading beyond, in long green slopes, down 

* to a flat and forest-covered valley. Its width may be six 
‘ or seven miles, and beyond it is seen another range of hills 
' rising in a long yellow grass-covered slope, dotted with the 
^ black boulders and ending in the scarped tops that mark 
‘ the trap formation. That is the plateau of Motur (Mohtoor), 

* with which the general continuation of the Satpura range 
‘ again commences, after the break in it occasioned by tlie 
‘ Mahadeo group. On this side, the forest that clothes the 
‘ valley and the nearer slopes presents a very dark green and 

* yet brilliant colouring, which will be noted as differing from 

* the vegetation in any other direction. This is the sal foi est, 

^ which I have mentioned before^ as forming so singular an 

* outlier far to the west of the line which otherwise limits the 

* range of that tree in Central India. It fills this valley of 

* theDenwa, almost to the exclusion of other vegetation, and,. 

* creeping up the ravines^ has occupied also the south-eastern 
' portion of the plateau itself. A remarkable feature in the 
^ configuration of the plateau is the vast and unexpected rav- 
^ ines or rather clefts in the solid rock, which seam the edges 
‘ of the scarp, some of them reaching in sheer descent almost 
‘ to the level of the plains. You come on them during a ramble 
‘ in almost any direction, opening suddenly at your feet in 

* the middle of some grassy glade. The most remarkable 
‘ is the Andeh-Koh (Handi Kho), which begins about a mile 

* to the east of the village, and runs right down into the Denwa 
‘valley. Looking over its edge, the vision loses itself in the 


i Bee para. 19. 
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' vast profundity. A few dark indigo-coloured specks at the 
' bottom represent wild mango trees of sixty or eighty feet 
‘ in height. A faint sound of running water rises on the sough 
‘ of the wind from the abyss. The only sign of life is an 

* occasional flight of blue pigeons swinging out from the face 
' of either cliff, and circling round on suspended pinion, again 
‘ to disappear under the crags. If a gun is fired, the echoes 
‘ roll round the hollow in continually increasing confusion, 

‘ till the accumulated volume seems to bellow forth at the 
' mouth of the ravine into the plain below. Another very 
' striking ravine, called Jambu-Dwip, lies on the opposite side 
‘ of the plateau from the Andeh-Koh. About a thousand feet 
‘ of steep descent, down a track worn by the feet of pilgrims, 

^ leads to the entrance of a gorge, whose aspect is singularly 
‘ adapted to impress the imagination of the pilgrim to these 
‘ sacred hills. A dense canopy of the wild mango trees, over- 
laid and interlaced by the tree-like limbs of the giant creeper, 

' almost shuts out the sun ; strange shapes of tree ferns and 

* thickets of dank and rotting vegetation cumber the path ; 

‘ a chalybeate stream, covered by a film of metallic scum, red- 
‘ dens the ooze through which it slowly percolates ; a gloom- 
" like twilight shrouds the bottom of the valley, from out of 

* which rises on either hand a towering crag of deep red 
‘ colour, from the summit of which stretch the ghastly arms of 
‘the white and naked Sterculia wrens, a tree that looks as if the 
‘ megatherium might have climbed its uncouth and ghastly 
‘ branches at the birth of the world. Further on the gorge 
‘ narrows to a mere cleft between the high cliffs, wholly des- 
‘ titute of vegetation, and strewn with great boulders. Climb- 
‘ ing over these, and wading through the waters of a shallow 
' stream, the pilgrim at length reaches a cavern in the rock, 

‘ the sides and bottom of which have been, by some peculiar 
water action, worn into the semblance of gigantic matted 

“ locks of hair ; while deep below the floor of the cavern, in 
: the bowels of the rock, is heard the labouring of imprisoned 
waters shaking the cave. It is small wonder that such a 

22 
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'natupAl marvel as this should be a chosen dwelling place for 
^ the god to whom all these mountains are sacred, and that it 
one of the most holy and indispensable points in the 
^ circuit which the devout pilgrim must perform.* 

Most of,, 4he good, view points have been named, and 
. access to them facilitated by the con- 

Pomtsof view. . t mi ' • 

i ^ruction of paths. The accompanying 

map will indicate their whereabouts. ^ Taste in such matters 
must .^naturally differ, but perhaps the best views o£-^he 
plat^u itself can l;.e obtained from Lansdowne Hill, which is 
marked by a monument to commemorate the visit of Lord 
Lansdowne when Viceroy, and from the top of the ancient 
caye^. Of the khuds, Handi Kho and JaiUbudwip,^ described 
above, ure the most striking, while Wateffe Meet and Sunders 
Pool, which combine the beauties of ^oc^. and water scenery, 
are the most picturesque. A fine view over the Nerbudda valley 
can be obtained, from the Piparia road above the little hamlet 
of Bariam, and Clematis Point and Colfeton Crag command 
equally magnificent prospects of the nills and valleys of the 
Chhindwara jagirs. Good waterfalls are not numerous, and 
except in the rains the flow of water is nearly always small, 
but the surroundings of Big Fall are in themselves sufiicient to 
redeem it from insignificance, while Bee Fall is at any time 
well worth a visit. An interesting and easy excursion can'be 
made to the sacred c^v'e and shrine of Mahadeo, at the foot 
of Mahadeo hill the way lies through charming woodland 
scenery, and commands strikitig views of crag and ravine. Of 
the surroundii^ peaks, Dhupgarh (4454 feet), the highest 
summit of the Satpura range, is much the most frequently 
ascended. A d&k-bungalow has been built a short distance 
from the top, and two bridle paths have been construeJM to 
it ; the view to the west, looking over the Bori valley and 
the Betul hills, is fespebially beautiful at sunset, ox in the 
early morning before sunrise. The. pr^ipitous, Ghauragarh 
or Chauradeo (4317 feet) is^ a somewhat* ^duous aseeiit, but 


i See MabSdeo. 
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the scenery is more rugged and imposing, while the pilgrims' 
path to the sacred summit, crowned with the emblems of 
Mahadeo’s worship, has an interei^ of its own. But perhaps 
the finest of all the views to be obtained in the vicinity of 
Pachmarhi is that from Mahadeo (4384 feet), which is easily 
climbed by a direct but little-known route. On one side rise 
the crags of Chauragarh, and on the other the splendid scarps 
of Dhupgarh ; far below lies the green Denwa valley, backed 
by the sunny hills and dales of Chhindwara ; to the north 
are the woods and the plateau of Pachmarhi ; and beyond 
this the broad level plain of the Nerbudda, broken only by 
the hills of Fatehpiir and the north Denwa forests, melts 
away into the shadowy outline of the Vindhyan mountains. 
There are many lesser peaks around Pachmarhi. Some 
are not easily accessible, and progress is often barred by an 
unexpected and impassable hhud. The rock of the Pach- 
marhi hills is rough and well weathered, and offers some tempt- 
ing work for the cragsman. But there is no record of any 
climbing ever having been attempted, and it is probable 
that the extreme brittleness of some of the rock would be 
a source of considerable danger. 

The administration of Pachmarhi is peculiar, and has 
sometimes given rise to misunderstand- 

Administratioo. -i -i i r • 

ings. The gradual growth of its constitu- 
tion has been sketched in the following note, compiled in 
1906 by the Honourable Mr. J. O. Miller, at that time Chief 
Commissioner : — 

The history of Pachmarhi as a sanitarium is briefly as 
follows. The place wae first visited with a view to permanent 
occupation by a Forest Officer in 1862. He built a house 
there and a few years later a garden was started and an un- 
successful attempt made to introduce cinchona cultivation. 
In 1869 it was decided to utilise the place as a local sanitarium. 
An area of 662 acres was taken up at the expense of the Local 
Gcsninittee of Ho^ang&bad, a bungalow was built at Singa- 
n&ina, and a road made, so that by the end of 1870 carts were 
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able to reach the plateau. Over half a lakh of rupees were 
spent in the preliminary measures for developing the place. 
Its advantages seem at the same time to have been realised 
by the military authorities, and in 1870 a proposal to establish 
a military station here was mooted, and so strongly support- 
ed that in December of that year the Government of India 
authorised its immediate occupation by 200 men from Sau- 
gor and Kamptee as an experimental measure. The experi- 
ment was evidently regarded as being on the whole a success,, 
since in the following May (1871) peremptory orders were 
received that certain lands marked out on a sketch should be 
taken up at once. It was directed that demarcation and all 
preliminaries to the acquisition should be completed within 
a fortnight. Two months later there was talk of a railway 
being made, and the advantages of the place were thought to 
be such that amongst the many schemes submitted was one 
which contemplated the occupation of the plateau by a brig- 
ade consisting of two regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, 
and a battery of artillery. The total area taken up was about 
15,000 acres. I cannot find a definite statement of the com- 
pensation paid. The jagirdar claimed some Rs. 84,000, but 
the actual amount seems to have been below Rs. 30,000, 
though this is not clear. It was supposed that the plans of 
the military authorities would be interfered with by the small 
area taken up by the civil authorities, and there was much 
correspondence as to how this area should be dealt with. 
One proposal was that the civil population should be relegated 
to Dhupgarh, but this was declined. It was decided event- 
ually that a portion of the east end of the civil station should 
be given up to cantonments, and compensation be given to 
the civil station further west, and apparently this proposal 
was carried out, though only a very close comparison of 
existing boundaries with old maps would enable one to say 
what was actually done. In 1874 the Government of India 
decided to place ‘ ‘ the remainder of the plateau * * under the 
•jurisdiction of a special committee appointed by the Chief 
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Commissioner. There was some doubt whether the above 
words excluded the cantonment only from the jurisdiction 
of the special Committee, or excluded both cantonment and 
civil station. The Local Government took the latter view, 
which appears to have been acquiesced in, though no final 
decision was ever given. The exclusion of both cantonment 
and civil station would have left the Committee, which came 
to be known as the Plateau Committee, with nothing but 
a large area of ravines to administer, and in practice it 
extended its jurisdiction over lands falling both in the canton- 
ment and in the civil station. In April 1876 the boundaries 
of the cantonment were defined by notification. They were 
altered in 1879, but the alterations do not seem to have 
been of much importance. The total area taken up for 
cantonments is stated in the papers to amount to nearly five 
square miles. In May 1876 the Plateau Committee was 
formally constituted, and in July the Cantonment Act 
(XXII of 1864) was applied. The difficulty of managing the 
civil station without definite legal powers made itself felt in 
time, and in April 1886, with the sanction of the Government 
of India, an area corresponding roughly, but not exactly, 
to the civil station was brought under the Municipal Law. 
It shows how little was then known of the Plateau Committee, 
that Government was of opinion that it had practically ceased 
to exist. On enquiry being made, however, it was found 
not only that the Committee existed, but that it was in regular 
working order, and had extended its control beyond the 
limits assigned to it. In 1894 this question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Plateau Committee again came up. It was found 
then to be dealing with various forests within the limits of 
cantonments, and it was pointed out that the area notified 
as cantonments was so preposterously large that if it were 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the Plateau Committee, that 
Committee would have little to do. It was conjectured at the 
time that one reason for taking up so large an area as canton- 
ments was that at the outset it was thought possible that a 
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large area of forest might have to be felled and cleared in the 
interests of the health of the troops. But no such explan- 
ation is necessary if we recollect that at the start it was 
thought possible that Pachmarhi might suffice for a full 
brigade. In 189(» an exhaustive precis of the correspondence 
on the administration of the plateau was drawn up by Mr. 
L. K. Laurie i.c.s. He pointed out how the Plateau 
Committee had always shown a tendency to exercise authority 
over areas in cantonments and the civil station, going so far 
as to look after the lighting of the civil station, and he 
suggested its abolition. Accordingly the proposal was made 
to the Government of India that the Committee should be 
abolished and the limits of the municipality extended to the 
whole of the plateau, except such part as was included in 
cantonments. ‘ ‘ The common working of the cantonment 
and municipality would,” it was said, “be effected by means 
of a Joint Committee appointed under section 18 of the 
Municipal Act.” This proposal was accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, and on April 30th, 1898, a notification was 
issued including the whole of the non-cantonment area of the 
plateau in municipal limits. With the consent of the 
military authorities it was tlien decided to delegate the control 
of the forest areas, both in the mimicipality and the canton- 
ment, to a Joint Committee, composed of members of the 
Cantonment and Municijlal ('ommittees, and rules for the con- 
trol of the areas under the Joint Committee were draw'uup. 

The Joint Committee, of which the Director of Agri- 
culture is president, now acts as an advisory body to the 
Municipal and Cantonment Committees; and submits after 
consideration all matters involving expenditure which arise 
in the area under its control, to the Committee concerned for 
appiroval. The funds at the disposal of the Cantonment 
Committee are small, and its sphere of activity is practically 
limited to the inhabited part of the Cantonment, All Govern- 
ment grants which form the chief revenue of Pachmarhi are 
made to the Municipal Committee, and this body is really 
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the ultimate director of Pachmarhi affairs. It is presided 
over by the Commissioner of the Division and its membership 
is purely official^ including the Director of Agriculture and 
the chief District and cantonment officers. Its revenue and 
expenditure, which are detailed in Chapter IX, are consider- 
able. As, however, from the nature of its constitution^ 
meetings can rarely be held, wide executive powers are dele- 
gated to different individual members. Thus the polo ground 
and the public garden are in the charge of the Director of 
Agriculture. The Divisional Forest Officer manages the 
forests, according to a working plan drawn up by Mr. A. F. 
Caccia i.P.s. in 1895. Roads and buildings are supervised 
by the Executive Engineer. And the tahsildar, who is 
Secretary both of the Joint and Municipal Committees, is 
responsible for all mattei's of ordinary routine, acting under 
the direction of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the 
plateau. Recently it has been found that this plan has not 
been sufficient for the adequate control of the forests, which 
form the larger part of the sanitarium area, and the advisa- 
bility of strengthening the hands of the Forest Officer by 
enforcing some of the provisions of the Forest Act has had to 
be considered. 

Public buildings are numerous. In the municipal area 
the most important are the Chief Comrais- 
Public buildings, etc. g^oner’s Residency, the tahsil offices and 

Assistant Commissioner’s court, the club and hotel, the 
European hospital and nurses’ quarters, the civil and 
veterinary dispensaries, the circuit houses, and tlie inspection 
bungalow for the use of District officers. In the cantonment 
are the cantonment offices, the barracks, the military hospital, 
and the mess houses for the officers of the Dep6t and of the 
Musketry class. Pachmarhi has a police Station-house and a 
post and telegraph office. There is a convent school for Eu* 
ropean girls; and in the cantonment an anglo- vernacular 
school for boys, and two vernacular schools for girls. There 
is also a cattle pound. Among other features of Pachmarhi 
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may be mentioned the rifle ranges, the race course and 
polo ground, the public garden, which supplies good English 
vegetables, and the golf links. There are two excellent 
circular roads, known as the Long and Short Chakkars, while 
bridle and foot-paths lead in almost every direction. The 
water-supply is derived from wells, and good water can be 
obtained almost anywhere in the sandstone rock, at a short 
distance below the surface. 

Pagdhal. — A village in the Seoni tahsil, situated on the 
Oreat Indian Peninsula Railway, 8 miles west of Seoni town. 
Population 600. Considering its small size, Pagdhal has a 
considerable export trade in grain and forest produce, which 
are brought from the neighbouring villages and forests for 
despatch from the railway station. For the five years ending 
1906, the average rail-borne exports were nearly a lakh of 
maunds a year or 4 per cent, of the total exports of the 
District. A weekly bazar is held on Fridays. Pagdhal has 
a police Station-house, a primary school for boys, and a 
branch post office. 

Pamli. — A small village of the Sohagpur tahsil, 7 miles 
north-west of Sohagpur, at the junction of the Palakmati 
river and the Nerbudda. Near by is a sacred grove, called 
Pandodip, which belongs to the malguzar of Pamli. The 
Pandavas are supposed to have made a horse sacrifice here, 
and near the banks of the^Nerbudda ashes are said to be found 
to a depth of 10 feet. There is also an old temple and image 
of Mahadeo. Two small fairs are celebrated here, the one 
at the full moon of Kartik, and the other at Til Sankrant. 
About 2000 people assemble to bathe and collect ashes. 
TThere is a small weekly market on Tuesdays, at which 
ordinary articles of food are sold. 

Piparia. — Or Deogaon, generally known as Posar, is a 
large and important village in the Sohagpur tahsil, 11 miles 
cast of Sohagpur. Population 1900. Commercially, Piparia 
is by far the most important place in the tahsil. Besides 
bong favourably situated on the Great Indian Peninsula 
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Bailway, it has the advantage of being the centre of an im- 
portant system of roads.* During the five years antliw g 
1906 the average annual exports amounted to 372,000 
maunds or 16 per cent, of the total exports of the District, 
while imports during the same period averaged 151,000 
maunds a year or 16 per cent, of the total imports of the 
District. Alike in the export and import trade, Fiparia 
is only surpassed by Harda and I tarsi among the towns 
and villages of the District. Grain is the most important 
article of export, and in addition to the many trading firms 
of Cutchis, Bhatias and Marwaiis, Messrs. Ralli Brothers have 
an agent here. Oilseeds, cotton and forest produce are also 
exported in considerable quantities. Imports are swollen by 
the reqiilrements of the civil and military station of Pach- 
marhi, for which Piparia is the railway station. A weekly 
market is held on Sundays. A ginning factory was 
established here by Baja Gokuldas of Jubbulpore in 1905; 
and now receives considerable quantities of cotton, chiefly 
from Bhopal. Fiparia has a large dak-bungalow, and there 
is also a good sarai, built in 1883 by Rani Umed Kuar of 
Fatehpur-Nadipura. There is a police Station-house, a pri- 
mary school for boys, and a cattle pound. The post office is 
an important one, and a line of mail motors and tongas, 
under the control of the post office authorities, runs from here 
to Pachmarhi. There is also a telegraph office. During the 
Fachmarhi season a Hospital Assistant is often stationed 
here on special plague duty. A co-operative credit society 
was established at Piparia in 1905. 

Powarkhera. — A small village in the Hoshangabad 
tahsil, 4 miles south of Hoshangabad. Its area is 1000 acres. 
Of this, nearly 600 acres has been acquired as a Government 
Farm, which was started in 1903 under the control of the 
Agricultural Department. About half the farm is cultivated, 
while the remainder is pasture land. Some 40 acres of the 


r See para. 168. 
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cultivated area are devoted to agricultural experiments, and 
the remainder is utilised to raise a good stamp of grain for 
distribution as seed to cultivators. Experiments are made 
to ascertain the value of various kinds of manure, different 
systems of tillage and kdns eradication, irrigation, rotation, 
and so on. Agricultural implements and machinery are 
also tested, and the use of such as are found suitable is 
demonstrated at the principal fairs by officers of the 
Department. On the uncultivated area a cattle-breeding 
farm has been established with the object of improving 
the District stock. Bulls bred from the Powarkhera herd 
are lent to malguzars, on certain easy conditions, for stud 
purposes. 

Rahatgaon. — An important village in the Harda tahsil, 
9 miles south of Timami railway station and 11 miles south- 
east of Harda. Population 1500. In the 18th century, the 
Baja of Saoligarh, who ruled over part of Seoni and Harda, 
had a subordinate officer established here. It is now the head- 
quarters of the Rajaborari forest range, and is one of the 
most important timber markets in the District. There is also 
a cattle registration market of some size, held on Sundays. 
In 1905-06 some 2000 cattle were sold here, fetching nearly 
Rs. 30,000. The range office, police station-house, cattle pound, 
primary school and post office are the chief institutions. A 
town fund for sanitaticUT is raised from the registration fees 
on cattle, which are levied at the rate of 3 pies per rupee. 

Raipur.— A large village in the Hoshangab^ tahsil, 

4 miles east of Hoshangabad, on the left bank of the river 
Tawa. Population 2100. A weekly market is held on Sun- 
days. There is some local industry in weaving. The village 
has a primary school and a post office. Botalai, a hamlet of 
Raipur, is celebrated as the home of Ramji Baba, the patron 
saint of Hoshangabad. His means of livelihood was the 
sale of tobacco. Usually pre-occupied with prayer, he per- 
mitted customers to help themselves ; and it is said that if 
any one was so dishonest as to take too much, the tobacco 
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was mitaculously reduced to its proper weight. Kain, too, 
never fell on the wares exposed for sale. His temple at Hosh- 
angabad is frequented by pilgrims from great distances. 

Raisalpar. — A large village in the Hoshangabad tahsil, 
7 miles south of Hoshangabad. Population 1600. The 
plain of Raisalpur is one of the most fertile in the District, 
and its wheat is famous. .The village was formerly of some 
importance as the centre of a considerable estate, which 
was acquired by the ancestors of the present malguzars in the 
time of the Bhonsla Rajas. The malguzars still bear the 
title of Chaudhari conferred on the family by the Bhonsla. 
but the estate is much reduced. At the time of the Pindari 
raids Raisalpur was the headquarters of a band of Pindaris 
who ravaged the surrounding country. The importance of 
the village now is purely agricultural. Its market, over- 
shadowed by Itarsi, has ceased to exist. It has a primary 
school and a post office. 

Rajaborari. — An extensive tract of hill and forest in 
the south-east corner of the Harda tahsil. • The bulk of the 
Rajaborari tract is now a Government reserve, and is included 
in the forest range of the same name. 

Sandia.— An important market village in the Sohagpur 
tahsil, situated at a ford of the Nerbudda, 11 miles north of 
Piparia railway station. Population 1600. The Anjan river, 
which rises in the Fatehpur hills, joins the Nerbudda here, 
and at the confluence there is a temple to Shandilya Rishi, 
who spent his life here, and from whom the village, Sandia or 
Shandilyapura, takes its name. The Pandava brothers are 
believed to have rested near the ford and cooked their food 
there. Sandia is connected with Piparia by a first-class 
metalled road, and the exports of eastern Bhopal cross the 
Nerbudda here and are carted down this road to the railway. 
There is a weekly market on Fridays, which is of consider- 
able importance. Market dues are levied to pay the cost of 
sanitation. Sandia is also an emporium for Malwi and other 
cattle. In 1906-06, 2000 cattle were sold here fetching 
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Bs. 30,000 ; and a r^istration fee of 3 pies in the rupee is 
taken. Sandia has a primary school for boys and a branch 
post office. In former times this tract was much exposed to 
raids of dacoits from Central India, and the sentry posts for 
mounted police are still to be seen along the bank. It was 
here that Tantia Topi crossed the Nerbudda on his way 
to the Satpuras in 1858. 

Sangakhera Kalan. — A large village in the Hoshang- 
abad tahsil, 6 miles east of Hoshangabad, on the right 
bank of the river Tawa. Population 2700. A weekly 
market is held on Thursdays. The village has a small 
leather industry. The population is largely made up of 
Mails and Kirars, who grow chillies and other garden crops 
on irrigated land. There is a primary school, a cattle pound 
and a post office. 

Sangakhera Khurd. — A village in the HoshangabM 
tahsil, lying on the bank of the Nerbudda, 20 miles east of 
Hoshangabad. Population 1100. The road from Semri Har- 
chand to Bharkach in Bhopal State crosses the Nerbudda 
here. A weekly market is held on Wednesdays ; market 
dues of one pice a shop are levied by the malguzar. The 
population includes many Mehra weavers. A cattle pound, 
primary school, and post office, are established here. 


Satpura Hills.' — Arrange of hills in the centre of India. 

The name, which is modern, originally be- 
longed only to the hills which divide the 
Nerbudda and Tapti valleys in Nimar, 
and which were styled the sat ptUrd or seven sons of the 
Vindhyan mountains. Another derivation is from got putd 
{seven folds), referring to the numerous parallel ridges 
of the range. The term Satpura is now, however, 
customarily applied to the whole range, which, com- 
mencing at Amarkantak in Rewah, Central India 
<22* 40' N., 81“ 46' E.), runs south of the Nerbudda 


1 Tbla article is abridged from the draft aitide for the Imperial 
<Siicettcer« 
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river nearly down to the western coast. The Satpuras are some 
times, but incorrectly, included under the Vindhya range. 
Taking Amarkantak as the eastern boundary, the Satpur^ 
extend from east to west for about 600 miles, and in their 
greatest depth exceed 100 miles from north to south. The 
shape of the range is almost triangular. From Amarkantak 
an outer ridge runs south-west for about 100 miles to the 
Saletekri hills in the Balfighat District, thus forming as it were 
theheadof the range, which shrinking as it proceeds westward 
from a broad tableland to two parallel ridges ends, so far as 
the Central Provinces are concerned, at the famous hill for- 
tress of Asirgarh. Beyond this point the Rajpipla hills, which 
separate the valley of the Nerbudda from that of the Tapti, 
complete the chain as far as the Western Ghats. On the table- 
land comprised between the northern and southern faces of 
the range are situated the Districts of Mandla, part of Bala- 
ghat, Seoni, Chhindwara and Betul. 

The superficial stratum covering the main Satpura 
range is trappean, but in parts of all 
(.leologjMl forma- Districts of the Central Provinces 

which it traverses, crystalline rocks are 
uppermost, and over the Pachmarhi hills the sandstone is 
also uncovered. In Mandla the higher peaks are capped 
with laterite. On the north and south the approaches to 
the Satpuras are marked as far west as Turanmal by low lines 
of foot-hills. These are succeeded by the steep slopes 
leading up to the summit of the plateau, traversed in all 
directions by narrow deep ravines hollowed out by the 
action of the streams and rivers, and covered throughout 
their extent with forest. 

The highest peaks are contained in the northern range. 

rising abruptly from the valley of the 
Heights. Nerbudda and generally sloping down 

to the plateau, but towards the west the southern range has 
the greater elevation. Another noticeable feature is a 
number of small tablelands lying among the hills at a 
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greater h^ght than the bulk of the plateau. Of these 
Pachmarhi (3530 feet) and Chikalda in Ber&r (3664 feet) 
have been formed into hill stations, while Baigarh (2200 
feet) in the Balaghat District and Khamla in Betul 
(3700 feet) are famous grazing and breeding grounds for 
cattle. Dhupgarh (4454 feet) is the highest point on the 
range, and there are a few others of over 4000. Among the 
peaks that rise from 3000 to 3800 feet above sea-level, the 
grandest is Turanmal (Bombay Presidency), a long, rather 
narrow tableland 3300 feet above the sea and about 16 square 
miles in area. West of this, the mountainous land presents a 
wall-like appearance both towards the Nerbudda on the north 
and the Tapti on the south. On the eastern side the Tasdin 
Vali (Central India) commands a magnificent view of the 
surrounding country. The general height of the plateau is 
about 2000 feet. 

Semri Harchand. — A large village in the Sohagpur 
tahsil, situated on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, 7 miles 
west of Sohagpur. Population 1700. The agriculture of 
Semri suffered very severely in the famines, but it is now 
acquiring a considerable export trade in grain from Bhopal 
and in forest produce from the soutL In 1902, the 
rail-borne exports were only 44,000 maunds, but the average 
for the four succeeding years was 150,000 maunds, or 6 per 
cent, of the total expo% of the District. Messrs. Balli Bro- 
thers have an agency here for the export of wheat. There 
is a weekly market on Mondays. Semri has a vernacular 
middle school and a cattle pound. 

Seoni-Halwa Tahsil.— The smallest tahsil of the Dis- 
trict, lying between 22° 13' and 22° 
39' ^r 13'«.d77"44'E., «.d 

flanked on the east by the Hoshangabid tahsil and on the 
west by Huda. Its ares is 490 square miles, or about one* 
eighth of the total area of the District. Its population in 
1901 was 66,793, or 16 per cent, of that of the District, 
giving a dmsity of 136 per square mile. In 1^1^ the 
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population was 75,901, and in 1881, 54,058. Like the rest 
of the District, the Seoni tahsil falls naturally into two 
divisions of forest-clad hill and fertile valley. But the hills 
to .the south cover proportionately a smaller area than in 
other tahsils, while the black soil plain extends right Up to 
their foot. Practically the whole tahsil is given up to the 
cultivation of spring crops, especially wheat ; and except 
along the Nerbudda, where the land is cut up by ravines, 
and on the banks of a few streams which descend from the 
hills, the soil is all of exceptional fertility. Seoni itself is the 
only town in the tahsil. Of the 215 villages named in the 
village lists, Shohpur is the most important, and there are five 
others with a population of over 1000. 

There are no special characteristics distinguishing the 
agriculture of this tahsil from that of 
Agriculture. District as a whole, which is fully 

described in chapter IV. Of the total area of the tahsil, in 
1905-06, 126 square miles or 26 per cent, were under Govern- 
ment forest, comprising the Seoni range, while 73 square miles 
were covered by tree forest, scrub jungle and grass in private 
h and" , A total of 190,000 acres or 75 per cent, of the village 
area was occupied for cultivation, and 135,000 acres were 
under crop. The statistics of the principal crops in recent 
years are shown in the following statement : — 


1 

Year. 

i 

Wheat. 

Oram. 

Kodon 

Kutki. 

J u5r, j 

Tftt. , 

1 

Til. 

Cotton. 

Total 

cropped 

area. 



1 


i 

i 


not 

avail- 

able 


Settlement 
of 1891-96 

80,076 

2,217 

3,768 

M 

37 

3,492 

117,681 

100(H)1 

59.759 

14,015 

4,261 

17,908 

4,860 

14,776 1 

2,920 

187,518 

1904-05 

82,039 

8,084 

1,983 

2,264 

2,306 

14,376 

4,12G 

183,847 

1905-06 

88,196 

0,000 

1,989 

1,817 

1 

3,340 

14,704 

5,218 

134,935 


At the thirty years’ settlement the land revenue demand 
was Rb. 64,000, which feU at 46 per cent. 
Land revenue. assets. It was raised at the settle- 

ment of 1891-96 to Rs. 1-07 lakh, giving an increase of 
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Rs. 43,000 or 67 per cent, on the revenue immediately prior 
to revision. The revised revenue fell at 49 per cent, of the 
assets, which amounted to Rs. 2 '21 lakhs. The cash rental 
increased from Rs. ri3 to Rs. 1'67 lakhs. The total 
demand for land revenue and cesses in 1905>06 was Rs. 1’35 
lakh.^ At the settlement of 1891-96 the following assess- 
ment groups were formed, the number of villages contained 
in them being Shown in brackets against each : — Nerbxidda- 
Ganjal group (33), Haveli (66), and Nandarwara-Lokhartalai 
(53). Several villages of the Seoni tahsil are, however, 
included in the Nerbudda, Khaparia and Zamani groups of 
the Hoshangabad tahsil. The average rent-rate per acre 
for the tahsil was R. 1-6-10, as against R. 1-0-] at the thirty 
years’ settlement, and the revenue rate was R. 0-14-2. The 
Seoni-Haveli group has a rent-rate of R. 1-10-5, which is 
the highest in the District ; that of the Nerbudda-Ganjal 
group is R. 1-4-9, and of the Nandarwara-Lokhartalai group 
R. 1-1-11. 

The tahsil is divided into two Revenue Inspectors’ cir- 
cles with headquarters at Satwasa and 
Miscellaneous. Pagdhal, and 46 patwaris’ circles. It 

has two police Station-houses at Seoni and Pagdhal. 

Seoni-Malwa Town. — ^The headquarters town of the 
„ , . Seoid-Malwa tahsil, situated in 22“ 27' 

General description, a. 

N. and 77 29 E., on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 442 miles from Bombay and 33 
miles from Hoshangabad by rail visi Itarsi. The town lies 
27 miles to the south-west of Hoshangabad, with which it 
is connected direct by the old Bombay road. Five villages 
are included in the municipal area, namely, Banapura, 
from which the railway station takes its name, Burhan- 
pura, Bhilpura which was formerly inhabited by Bhils, 
Barakhar, and Seoni. The total area is 4287 acres, of 
which 107 acres, excluding roads, ate tMMiuZ or Govenunent 


General description. 


i The increase is due to the readjustment of the tfeonl and Ifoshang 
bSd tahrfl boundaries. 
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land, and the remainder malguzari. Its population in 1872, 
when it was the most important commercial town in the 
District, was 7579, and its further expansion was said to 
have been only checked by the difficulty of acquiring build- 
ing land. During the next 20 years the population dimin- 
ished somewhat as trade declined, and in 1891 was only 
6779, but it has now recovered its former proportions, being 
returned in 1901 as 7531. Seoni was created a municipality 
in 1867. Its administration is described in chapter IX, 
The water-supply is derived from wells. Street-lighting was 
started in 1906. 

There was a town of Seoni in the time of Akbar, but no 

Historical. buildings now exist. The present 

town dates from the conquest of the 
surrounding country by Kaghuji Bhonsla of Nagpur, about 
1750 A.D. A Maratha Amil resided here, and a fort was 
built, under the protection of which a town grew up. In 
1803 the fort was taken by Wazir Muhammad of Bhopal, 
from whose Amil it was captured two years later by Daulat 
Rao Sindhia in his retreat up the valley after the defeat of 
Assaye. Daulat Rao held Seoni for three years, and in 1808 
restored it to Nagpur. When this territory was occupied by 
the British in 1818, Seoni was distinguished as the only place 
where any resistance was made, the amily Khando Pandit, 
considering it a point of honour not to yield the fort until a 
force had been sent against it and a few shots fired. The 
fort which occupied the site of the present tahsil office, 
was subsequently sold for Rs. 100, and dismantled to pro- 
vide stone for railway construction. 

Seoni was formerly the chief mercantile town in the 
Hoshangabad District, and probably in 
*^® Nerbudda valley. Its 
merchants were chiefly engaged in the 
export of cotton, but there was also a considerable grain 
market, while English cotton fabrics, metals and spices 
were lai^ely imported. With the rise of Harda and Itarn 

23 
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the commerce of Seoni declined. The cotton trade is now 
practically extinct, but large quantities of grain are still 
exported, and imports are considerable. The Seoni market is 
the centre for the exports and imports of a number of rich 
villages, which are connected with it by fair-weather tracks. 
During the five years ending 1906, rail-borne exports 
averaged 2^ lakhs of maunds a year, or 10 per cent, of the 
total exports of the District, while imports averaged 85,000 
maunds, or 9 per cent, of the total imports. Both in its 
exports and imports Seoni stood fourth amongst the towns of 
the District, being only surpassed by Itarsi, Haida and 
Piparia. The chief local industries are the growing of plpar 
{Piper longum), which is exported as a medicine, and of pan 
or betel. The pan gardens of Banapura have a good local 
reputation, growing a special kind of leaf. 

The principal public buildings are the tahsil office, the 

.. , town liall, which has been built at 

Public institutions. 

different times at a total cost of about 
Rs. 3000, the range office of the Seoni forest range, the 
bonded warehouse for country liquor, the dispensary, the 
police Station-house and the post and telegraph office. There 
is an inspection bungalow near the station, and also a sarai. 
The town has an English middle school, with a hostel for 
boarders attached, a branch primary school and a primary 
school for girls. The Friends’ Mission also supports a 
vernacular middle school for boys, a primary school for 
girls and an orphanage, in connection with which a training 
farm for teaching sericulture hsts been established at the 
village of Lehi, 12 miles south of Seoni. 

Shohpur. — A large village in the Seoni tahsil, 11 miles 
north-west of Seoni town. Population 2300. It is the chief 
village of the estate of the late Rao Bahidui Nirbhai Singh 
Mandloi, who died in 1907. The village of Shohpur, 
which is the largest in the tahsil, is maintains^ in excellent 
order. The roads are good, and are planted with avenues. 
The streets are lighted, and sMitary arrangements are 
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satisfactory. Market dues are levied to meet the cost of 
conservancy and improvements, but the late proprietor’s 
private expenditure was large. He also built a sarai, a 
school and a bazar, and laid out a picturesque encamping 
ground for Government officers. The weekly market, which 
is held on Wednesdays, is the most important in the tahsil, 
and there is a primary school for boys and a post office. 

Sobhapur. — A large and important village in the Sohag- 
pur tahsil, 6 miles north-east of Sohagpur. Population 4000. 
Sobhapur is the principal village of a large estate of 74 
villages, belonging to a family of Gond EajAs.^ A number 
of important firms of moneylenders have made Sobhapur 
their residence, attracted by the presence of the Rajas and 
by the importance of the bi-weekly market. There is a con- 
siderable weaving industry here. The weavers, who number 
about liX) households, are mostly Katias, though there are 
also a fcAv houses of Kotwars. The Katias can make fine cloth 
for turbans as well as the ordinary country cloth. There are 
also a few houses of Rangrez, or dyers, and of Chhipas, who 
both dye and print. Ropes of baber grass are made by 
Kanjars. A few Kaseras make cheap ornaments of kashit 
(a mixture of copper and zinc). Sobhapur is well situated 
as a centre for trade. It is the most important village in a 
large and fertile tract of country, while communications with 
the outer world are good. There is a bi-weekly market, held 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The Saturday market is the 
most important in the tahsil. Sales of cattle, which are re- 
gistered, are considerable ; in 1905-06 more than 6000 head 
of stock of all kinds were sold, realising over a lakh of rupees. 
Sobhapur is also becoming a cotton emporium of some import- 
ance. Besides the local supply, considerable quantities are 
brought here from Bhopal for sale, and are despatched by 
merchants to the ginning factories at Piparia, Jubbulpore 
or Harda. At the time of the thirty years’ settlement Sobha- 
pur was described by the Settlement Officer as the great 


1 See para. 99. 
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entrepot for the trade in country cloth, and there is still a 
large sale both of native and of imported goods. Market dues 
are levied to pay for sanitation and village improvements. 
All the principal articles sold are so taxed, with the exception 
of cotton, which has only recently become important. The 
village, which with the rest of the Sobhapur estate has 
been for some time under Court of Wards’ management, 
is well kept and well laid out. The principal streets are 
metalled, and the cattle market is paved. The Raja’s 
house has a good walled garden, with a stone bathing tank, 
and another flower and vegetable garden has been laid out 
near the Piparia road. Avenues have been planted along 
the chief roads leading to the village. Sobhapur has a 
vernacular middle school, a primary school for girls, a 
cattle pound, a sarai^ a branch post office and a telegraph 
office. Its chief need now is a good tank, at which the 
cattle brought for the weekly market could be watered. 
An attempt was made to supply this need as a famine work 
in 1897, but the site was not well chosen. 

Sodhalpur. — A large village in the Harda tahsil, 
situated 4 miles south of Timarni railway station and 9 miles 
east of Harda, at the junction of the roads from Betiil and 
Rahatgaon to Timarni. Population 1700. The majority 
of the cultivators are Gujars, and a co-operative credit 
societv for members of kthis caste was established in 1906. 
A fair is held here on the full moon of Aghan in honour of 
Kana Baba, a Gujar devotee, whose tomb is here. The 
village has a primary school and a post office. 

Sohagpnr Tahsil. — The eastern tahsil of the District 
lying between 22° 10' and 22° 59' N. and 

General description. g-, g j243 

square miles, or about one-third of the whole District. Of 
this, 173 square miles lie in the jagirs of ChhSter, Bariam- 
Fagara and Pachmarhi, which cover the south-east corner of 
the tahsil. The population was returned in 1901 as 125,863, 
ineluding 3659 in the jagiTS, or 28 per cent, of that of the 
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District* In 1891 it was 139,936, and in 1881, 135,765* 
Sohagpur is the most thinly populated tahsil in the District, 
the density per square mile being 101. But the sparsely 
peopled jagirs, where the density is only 21 per square mile, 
and the wide vsttetch of Government forest are responsible 
for this. The valley proper is populated as thickly here aa 
elsewhere. The northern portion of the tahsil is an undulating 
plain, much scoured by the action of the numerous streams 
flowing down from the hills to the Nerbudda, and often stud- 
ded with mahua trees, which flourish in the sandy soil. A 
range of forest-clad bills separates the valley of the 
Nerbudda from that of the Denwa, and south of this rise 
the masses of the Malni and Mahadeo hills, culminating 
to the south-east in the Pachmarhi plateau. South of 
Bankhen, again, are the hills of Chhater and Fatehpur* 
The Sohagpur tahsil is the poorest in the District. Except 
around Paclilaora and Sobhapur, where the fertility of 
the land is unsurpassed, little of the deep black soil, 
which is characteristic of the Hoshangabad valley, is to 
be found. Not only is the area covered by hill and forest 
much larger than in other tahsils, but the valley itself is 
intersected with innumerable rivers and nullahs, wliicli scour 
away the finer particles of the soil and bring down large 
deposits of sand from the Mahadeo hills. On the other 
hand, the land bordering on the Nerbudda is not cut up 
by ravines to the same extent as in the western tahsils, and 
some of the best soil in the tahsil is to be found close to the 
river bank. There are two towns in the tahsil, lj>ohagpur 
and Pachmarhi, and according to the village lists 456 
villages, of which Sobhapur and Bankheri are the largest, 
while 9 others have a population of over 1000. 

The system of agriculture is generally similar to that of 
the rest of the District, except that the 
Agriculture. methods pursued are rougher. The pro- 
portion of poor soil being larger, the autumn crops are 
more important than elsewhere ; but no special attention 
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is paid to their cultivation and broadcast sowings are the 
rule. Here, as throughout the valley, wheat is the chief 
staple crop. It is sown much thicker than in the west, the 
recognised proportion being 1 Jcachcha mani (432 lbs.) to 
four acres. Notwithstanding, the outturn per acre is undoubt- 
edly lower. This may be ascribed partly to the inferiority 
of the soil, and partly to bad cultivation. Irrigation is 
practised to some extent on the banks of the Dudhi river 
and the Anhoni and Kubja nullahs as well as from Jcachcha 
wells, which are dug every year in the sandy soil. The crop 
irrigated is usually wheat, and successful results are obtained. 
There can be little doubt that irrigation works on a larger 
scale would greatly benefit the agriculture of this tahsil. 
Fields are also embanked more often here than in the we.st. 
0\ving to the poverty of the soil, continuous cropping with 
wheat is not so common as in the west. Some sort of rota- 
tion is often recognised, and on any indication of drought 
gram and wheat-gram are largely substituted for wheat. 
Of the total area of the tahsil, in 1905-06, 433 square miles or 
35 per cent, were under Government forest, comprising 
the Bori and Sohagpur ranges, while 249 square miles 
were covered by tree forest, scrub jungle and grass in 
private hands. A total of 304,000 acres or 62 per cent, of 
the village area was occupied for cultivation, and 229,000 
acres were under crop. The statistics of the principal 
crops are shown in the following statement ; — 


Year. 

Wheat, j Grain. 

Jutlr. 

TOr. 

I'll. 

Cutton. 

'Fotal 

cropiied 

area. 

Settlement. 

i 




not 


<;f ] 801— 116 

112,927 15,904 22.074 

15.008 

39,720 

avail- 

247,038 


1 




able. 


1900-01 

52 , 534 ! 38,014 35,770 

38,648 

6,950 

17,021 

2,282 

211,58(1 

1004-09 

81,436 j 44,484 36,430 

18,820 

4,772 

17,436 

4,015 

281,508 

1005-00 

00,218 ' 37,465 38,596 

1 

15,844 

4.634 

17,765 

2,847 

229,493 
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The land revenue demand at the thirty yeai-s’ settlement 
was Rs. 98,000, which fell at 46 per cent, of 
Laml le^cnnt. total assets. It was raised at the 

settlement of 1891-96 to Rs. 1'74 lakh, giving an increase of 
Rs. 70,000, or 73 per cent, on the revenue immediately prior to 
revision. The revised revenue fell at 47 per cent, of the assets, 
which amounted to Rs, 3‘70 lakhs. The cash rental increased 
from Rs. 1 ‘59 to Rs. 2 '63 lakhs. The demand for land revenue 
and cesses in 1905-06 was Rs. 1’7 lakh. At the settlement 
of 1891-96 the following assessment groups were formed, the 
number of villages contained in each being shown in brackets 
against it : — Dudhi (89), Sobhapur-Pachlaora (64), Piparia- 
Hathwans (55), Sohagpur (66), and Jungle group (94), The 
average rent-rate per acre for the tahsil was R. 1-3-3 as 
against R. 0-13-11 at the tliirty years’ settlement, while the 
revenue rate was R. 0-10-9 per acre. The Sobhapur- 
Pachlaora group has the highest rent-rate with R, 1-9-2, the 
other groups being Sohagpur R. 1-4-11, Dudhi R. 1-2-8, 
Piparia-Hathwans R. 1-2-1 and Jungle R. 0-12-1. 

The tahsil is divided into three Revenue Inspectors’ 

circles with headquarters at Semri, 

Miscellaneous. . 

Piparia and Bankheri, and 64 patwaris 
'Circles. It has four police station-houses, at Pachmarhi, 
Bankheri, Piparia and Sohagpur, 

Sohagpur Town. — (22® 4' N. and 78® 12' E.). The head- 
quarters town of the Sohagpur tahsil, 
oenevHl .le^ription. the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway, 494 miles from Bombay. It is 32 miles east of 
Hoshangabad, and can be reached direct by the old Bombay 
road, or by rail via Itarsi, a distance of 42 miles. The 
total area of Sohagpur is 2600 acres, of which 166 acres are 
or Government land, and the remainder malguzari. 
The old malguzars were a family of Jijhotia Brahmans, who 
are said to have held the office of Kanungo under the 
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Marathas. The present proprietor is Raja Gokuldas of Jub- 
bulpore. The river Palakmati, the waters of which are- 
considered to have qualities valuable for the local industry 
of dyeing, runs through the centre of the town ; it is liable to- 
rise rapidly in the rains and flood the low-lying houses. The- 
population has remained singularly constant during the last 
30 years, only varying from 7000 to 7500 ; in 1901 it was 
returned as 7420. The majority are Hindus, but there is also- 
a fair proportion of Muhammadans, who numbered nearly 
2000 in 1901. Sohagpiir was created a municipality in 
1867. Its administration is described in chapter IX. A 
sufficient water-supply is obtained from wells, and very 
little has been spent on improving it. 

Soh^pur is a very ancient town. It has been suggested* 
that it is the mythological Shonitpura or 
Historical. , i jjlood ’ ’ where Banasur, tlie 

devotee of the thousand hands and commander of Maha- 
deo’s army, lived with his daughter IJkha. There is a 
tank here called Ukha talai, which is supposed to contain 
the waters of all the sacred places in India, brought here by 
Ukha. Sohagpur may also be the Shonitpura to which 
Munja, the brother of Bhoja Raja, transferred his seat of 
government from Ujjain. In more historic times, about the 
end of the eighteenth century, Sohagpur was the seat of 
Faujdar Khan, a Muhammadan jagirdar, who held the 
surrounding country for the Rajas of Nagpur. He built a 
fine stone fort, the remains of which were used as a police 
Station-house until 190G. This fort was attacked in 1803 by 
Wazir Muhammad of Bhopal, and successfully resisted hia 
assault. About this time there was a mint here for some 
ten years, and a Sohagpur rupee was struck worth about 

13 annas. 

The chief industry is dyeing, for which the water of the 
I ocal trade Palakmati is supposed to be especially suit- 
industries. ed. There are several houses of Chhipas,. 
who both dye and print, and also of Rangrez, who dye 
only. Some country cloth is also woven here by Katias, who 
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are capable of fine work, and Kotwars. Razais and bed- 
ding cloths are a speciality. Tasar silk was formerly woven 
here, but this industry is now extinct. Good earthenware 
pottery is made by Kumhars and is exported to the 
neighbouring Districts and to Bhopal. Kaseras make brass 
anklets, toe-rings and earrings, by moulding, not hammer- 
ing. Another important industry is betel growing ; Sohag- 
pur pan is well known and is exported to many places. 
As a commercial town, Sohagpur occupies a good central 
position on tlie railway, and communications to surround- 
ing villages are good. Notwithstanding this, and its import- 
ance as a manufacturing town and the tahsil headquarters, 
Sohagpur is easily surpassed as a trading centre by the 
neighbouring villages of Piparia and Semri. During the 
five years ending 1906, rail-borne exports only averaged 
74,000 maunds a year or 3 per cent, of the total exports 
of the district, as against an annual average of 372,000 
maunds at Piparia and 130,000 maunds at Semri. This 
inferiority is attributed to the system of octroi taxation, 
and the difficulties and delays in obtaining refunds, which 
have diverted through traffic to railway stations where no 
such obstacle exists. Whatever may be the reason, it is cer- 
tain that the once important grain trade of Sohagpur is now 
insignificant. There is still, however, a considerable market 
for forest produce, especially teak from the Bori range. 
There is a weekly market on Thursdays. 

The municipal schools are an English middle school, 
which was opened in 1879, and a primary 
Public institutions. attached to it. There are 

also two schools for girls and one for boys controlled by the 
missions. The chief buildings are the tahsil offices, the dis- 
pensary, the range office of the Sohagpur range, the English 
church, the police Station-house, and the bonded warehouse 
for country liquor. There are also an inspection bungalow, 
a forest rest-house, and a sarai. The town has a post 
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office and a t®legraph office. The railway station is of 
importance, and the railway community is considerable. 

Sonbhadra Biver. — A river of the Soha^jur tahsil, 
and a' tributary of the Denwa. It rises in Chhindwara, and 
after being joined by the Bori river, which flows down from 
the western slopes of DhOpgarh, runs northwards through 
a deep gorge in the intervening mountain range into the 
valley of the Denwa, which it joins at Chormalni. It and its 
confluent the Denwa completely encircle the Mahadeo hills. 
In spite of its name, there is no record of any gold ever 
having been found in its bed. 

Takhti. — A village in the Hoshangabad tahsil, 10 miles 
south of Itarsi railway station. Population 200. It is the 
residence of the Takhu branch of the Subahdar family, which 
owns the Bordha estate.* 

Tawa River. — After the Nerbudda, the largest river in 
the District. It rises in the hills of the Chhindwara jagirs, 
and after flowing for some distance through Betul, enters 
the District at the border of the Hoshangabad and Sohag- 
pur tahsils, between which it forms the boundary for some 
distance, and finally enters the Nerbudda at Bandarabhan, 5 
miles east of Hoshangabad. Its total length is 105 miles. So’ 
long as it keeps among the hills, the river flows in a narrow 
bed, but as soon as itjreaches the plain, its width becomes 
considerable. Just as it leaves the hills, it is spanned by a 
fine bridge of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, which was 
opened by the Duke of Edinburgh. The scenery here is 
very picturesque. The Tawa drains a considerable area, 
and is notorious for the suddenness and fierceness of its hoods. 
Its chief tributary is the Denwa, a river of considerable size, 
which joins it just before quitting the jungle. The bed of 
the Tawa exposes many fine sections showing the geological 
structure of the hills through which it has forced its way. 
Agriculturally, the river causes considerable damage from 

1 See para. 98,^ 
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the quantity of sand it brings down, but for a short distance 
near its mouth some irrigation is attempted from it. 

Tiloksendur. — A small hill in the Hoshangsbad tahsil 
lying in the village of Khatama, 9 miles south-west of 
Itarsi railway station. White sandstone is quarried from 
the hill and sent to Dolaria railway station for export. 
Here, on the bank of the Khari nala, is one of the few real 
antiquities that the District can boast, the rock-cut cave of 
Tiloksendur.' The 70 steps, by which the temple is reached, 
were constructed by a former patel of the neighbouring 
village of Zamani. A small fair is held here on the day of 
Shivratri. 

Tigharia. — A small village in the HoshangabM tahsil, 
situated on the bank of the Nerbudda, 12 miles south-west of 
Hoshangabad. It is held revenue-free by a family of Gosains 
for the maintenance of an old temple of Mahadeo on the bank 
of the river. The grant is said to date from the time of Dost 
Muhammad’s conquest at the beginning of the 18th century. 
A small market is held here on Tuesdays ; market dues of 
one pice a shop are paid to the Gosain malguzar, and of 
half a pice to the Kotwar and village sweeper. The village 
has a primary school. 

Timftrni. — A large and important village in the Harda 
tahsil, situated on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, 9 
miles east of Harda. Population 4.500. Timarni is the chief 
village of a muc^fl or revenue-free estate, held by the Brahman 
family of Bhuskute, who acquired it as a jagir in the 18th 
century.^ The old fort is still in good preservation, and is 
occupied by the Bhuskute’s agent, who bears the title of 
kiUeddr or “holder of the fort.” Many malguz^ of 
surrounding villages, chiefly Maratha Brahmans, reside here, 
attracted by the presence of the Bhuskute, and the popula- 
tion a |«n includes a number of moneylenders. Trade is 


' See para. 43. 
, • See para. 98. 
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considerable, the principal exports being wHelt and cotton 
from the surrounding villages, and forest produce from 
Bahalgaon and Betul. Bail-borne exports during the five 
years- endmg 1906 averaged 192,000 maunds or 8 per cent, 
of the District total, while imports during the same period 
averaged 62,000 maunds or 6 per cent, of the District total. 
The chief local industries are the manufacture of betel nut- 
cutters, which are exported to Upper India, and weaving. 
There is also a cotton ginning factory. Pdn, or betel, and 
plantains are grown in the surrounding gardens. The chief 
institutions are a vernacular middle school, a primary school 
for girls, a police station-house, cattle pound and post and 
telegraph offices. The Christian Mission maintain a dispen- 
saiy here, 

Turon Kalan. — A village in the Sohagpur tahsil, 3 miles 
south-west of Piparia railway station. Population 1000. 
In the 18th century it was the headquarters of the officer of 
the Kaj^of Deogarh who managed the affairs of Sohagpur. 
A large weekly bazar is now held on Mondays. The popula- 
tion includes some Katia weavers. There is a primary 
school and a post office. 

Umardha. — A large village in the Sohagpur tahsil, lying 
at the junction of the Dudhi and the Nerbudda, 14 miles 
north of Bankheri railway station. Population 2000. Um- 
ardha is the chief of 3 -nllages forming a small estate held in 
inferior proprietary right from the Fatehpur-Nadipura Baja 
by a connection of his house. The present proprietor is 
Diwan Kishan Kuar, who has been under Court of Wards 
management for debt since 1895. The sir land of Umardha, 
which lies on the alluvial deposit at the mouth of the 
Dudhi river, and contains a good stretch of the valuable 
kachhar soil, is famous for its fertility. A number of well- 
to-do moneylenders reside at Umardha and a good weekly 
market is held on Mondays. The village has a primary 
school, a cattle-pound and post ofi|(». 
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